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K Wwe STRATE: 


Td" stealtbp stride, o’er fleecp covered waps 
Old Winter glides and grips the silv’ry flood. 


Beneath bis numbing grasp its action stays 
Bnd stagnant stands all nature’s circling blood, 


Then do FT reign! 
% 


Tben call Hforth my subjects, myriad=told, 
Wibo long bave cast tb’ inquiring eye for me, 
eo Straigbtway TW bid grim winter’s terrors, bold! 
Bnd fill the world witb carnivals of glee. 


cs 





¥ 


Da! tha! rigbt merry is my yearly reign, 
Bnd ever welcome is my burom day, 





The glow of bealtb to faded checks again 
Rigbt soon TW bring, and all the world make gay. 
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1 blow my blast! and swift tbh’ opposing clans 

Whose dougbty contests centre round “the puck,” 
Gatber from fartbest corners of the lands, 
fn fiercest struggles of sustain=cd pluck. 





Or gentle dames, and knigbts in serricd ranks, 

Thread the nice measures of the icy maze. 
Wibilst midst the waltzers Cupid plays bis pranks, 
Bnd few escape the ardor of bis chase. 


For what gives music like my glassy plane, 
Crystally clear, and wind swept by tbe breeze, 
The poetry of motion mine attain; 
Wibo can compare witb my fair Corppbees? 
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Or swiftly forth to Lingay mere 3 bie, 

And worlds in icy tourneyps there array. 
Fierce is the fray, 3ip! 3ip! the wing’d feet fly, 
fn eager battle for tbe victor’s bay. 


Wibo tben can boast of merry days like mine, 

Or who can bold so wide a spbere in tbrall ? 
f warm the bearts of millions witb my wine, 
Bnd winter’s monarch f am crowned by all, 





—C. Burner. 





WINNING A CHRISTMAS BRIDE. 


By Anthuy G. Vayqe. 





OME years ago we de- 
| cided to do some win- 
: ter duck-shooting on 
the lower bay of an 
island not far from New 
York, and engaged a 
_commodious house well 
known to most yachts- 
men who visit that 
neighborhood in the 
summer. 
i As the bay froze 
,. overand became good 
for ice-yachting, some 
\ bright member pro- 
posed that we should 
invite our friends down for the day 
before Christmas, give them some good 
ice-yachting in the afternoon and a dance 
on Christmas Eve. The idea was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and invitations were 
sent and accepted. 

The twenty-fourth dawned a perfect 
winter day, such as only our country 
appears to be blessed with. By the 
time our guests put in an appearance 
some of the more energetic men had 
been around the bay, and had drummed 
up eight or ten ice-yachts, of dif- 
ferent classes, and several races had 





been arranged. A unanimous decision 
was that every boat, to be eligible, must 
carry at least one lady on board. One 
of the guests, a bright girl, a stranger, 
had been brought down and introduced 
by one of my own friends, and to her I 
had to devote myself a little more than 
I should under other circumstances, for 
my hands were full with official details. 

The bay is about three miles wide 
and twenty long, running out to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is an elegant 
stretch of water. The young lady 
spoken of, May Gore, of Southern par- 
entage, had never seen an ice-yacht be- 
fore. She was, however, passionately 
fond of sailing, and after the first race, 
in which she sailed, she was ready to 
sail in every one where she could get a 
seat, and her boat generally came in 
pretty near the limit. I had a boat en- 
tered for the seventh race, ten miles 
down the bay and back, and she begged 
hard that I would take her along, al- 
though my boat was small and not so 
well calculated to carry passengers as 
some of the larger ones. My craft went 
like the wind, thanks perhaps to a fair 
sized topsail, and old-timers were not 
too partial to sailing in her. 
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When the race was due Miss May was 
promptly on board. Indeed she seemed 
to be quite ready to take a hand in sailing 
the boat herself if necessary. That’s the 
sort of woman a man likes, and I suppose 
it was this that made me take a fancy 
to the little witch. Well, we ran out to 
the start with just a mild breeze, and I 
was hoping that it might not freshen 
much, as, although the boat loved a 
stiff breeze, I did not care for it with 
my present cargo on board. I brought 
the yacht up to the line with a swing, 
and as we close-hauled the gun boomed, 
and off we went with a running start. 
In twenty seconds we were at least 
three lengths to the good. 

“Do you think we can win?” asked 
my fair companion. 

“Sure,” I replied ; “with you as sec- 
ond officer. Why do you doubt?” 

“T don’t doubt,” she said; “I hope. 
You see, my half-cousin owns that boat, 
the Falcon, and I think he wants very 
badly to propose to me to-day. He has 
made up his mind to do it, I feel sure, 
and I don’t like him well enough—that 
way—to let him. So when he asked me 
if | would let him sail me over to the 
depot to-night, I knew what he meant, 
and like a stupid I said, ‘Yes, if he 
could win this race.” Now you see what 
a peck of trouble I’ve brewed for my- 
self, and I must rely on you to get me 
out of it.” 

Here was a nice fix for a single bach- 
elor!as Fritz Emmett used to say. I 
turned round and had a good look at 
the half-cousin, and then at the mis- 
chievous girl who had made a confidant 
of me. I did not like the look of her 
half-cousin, and said, “He is not nice 
enough for you, and I will win the race 
for you, barring accidents, if you will 
give mé three dances to-night.” 

“Oh, what a shame to make condi- 
tions when Iam helpless!” she laughed; 
“but I suppose I must agree.” And the 
race settled down in earnest. 

Away we went at a rate of about 
twenty-five miles an hour, I suppose, 
but as the wind had chopped round ‘as 
we left the lee of the island astern, we 
had to beat the whole way down and 
did not make much actual headway. 
The other boat appeared to be gaining, 
and I had always thought we could out- 
foot her to windward. I had onlya 
single man on board with me, and as we 
were about tacking for the third time 
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he said, “If we don’t run up that topsail 
they'll catch us.” 

“T’m afraid of a squall, Tom,” I said, 
looking up the wind. 

“Well, itdoes look that way ; but you 
must take your choice,” he replied. 

I knew he was right, but I did not 
want to take any chances with my pres- 
ent cargo. To my surprise she saw the 
point, and insisted that the sail should 
be spread. So it was done, and we tore 
along, leaving our rival as if she were 
standing still. I was so occupied in 
watching my fair comrade’s delight that 
I forgot the squall and I guess my man 
did the same. However that may have 
been, it was upon us almost before we 
were aware of it. Tom sprang to take 
in sail, but his foot slipped or he mis- 
calculated distance, and over he went, 
and was left a quarter of a mile behind. 

“Go right ahead, I'll help you. Let 
me take the helm,” said a quiet voice at 
my elbow, and turning I saw Miss May, 
with her little white teeth set and a 
strange glitter in her eyes. 

“Look ahead!” said May in quick, 
startled tones; and there, right ahead, 
for the first time I saw before us a fis- 
sure about six feet wide. The rising 
tide or some marine disturbance had, as 
often happens, broken the floe, and the 
open water yawned between us and the 
turning-buoy. I forgot that May was 
not used to ice-boats, and simply said, 
“Lie down and hold fast,” as I put the 
little boat right at it. There was a jolt, 
a jerk, a crash and a heavy lurch, as the 
yacht flew over and landed on the other 
side with a stagger. May’s face was 
white as a sheet. There was no time 
for explanations, for the squall was 
upon us, and there was no time to take 
in the topsail. All I could do was just 
ease her off, and trust to luck to carry 
it. By great good fortune, just as the 
squall reached us it eased up a trifle, 
the wind veered a point or two, and 
we saved our sail, but it was at the ex- 
pense of our lead, for the other boat, 
missing the squall entirely and fully 
manned, had hung on to,the last minute, 
and, crossing the ditch lower down, had 
crept up abreast of us. 

“ Looks bad for us winning,” I said. 

“Oh, but you must win, I tell you— 
must win! Risk anything, but we must 
—we must, must win.” 

It was all very well to so will it, but 
I did not see my way clear to do it, and 
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as we rounded the buoy we were a 
length behind. 

Suddenly I saw another heavy squall 
coming right abeam, and I knew there 
was no escaping this time ; already our 
opponents were edging off to meet it, 
and watching me to see what I would 
do with my topsail. I was about to take 
itin when May said, “Let it stop till 
the very last minute. Give me the stick 
and go forward to cut, if we cannot 
carry it.” 

Sure enough, we held on, catching 
them, passing them, and laughing at 
them as we flew by. 

Dick Lorraine, her relative, shouted 
something or other, I knew not what. 
The next minute the squall struck us 
like the crack of a whip, and just as it 
burst I made a hack at the halyard, 
and was thrown tomy knees. The next 
minute the yatch heeled over, and I 
thought all was at an end—when rip 
went the topsail, and off it went in the 
full tear of the squall. 


“Look ahead, there! Look out!” 


came to my ears through the driving 
storm, and hanging on as the yacht ran 
before the strong wind, which had sud- 
denly gone round a point or two in our 
favor, I saw, not the baby ditch we had 


leaped coming down, but a crevasse— 
it must have been nearly twenty feet 
wide—edging off as it ran up to the shore 
two miles away. Looking aft I saw that 
my brave girl companion, bracing her- 
self against the footholds, was holding 
straight and fair for the crevasse, with 
the boat going like the wind. “ Put 
your tiller down,” I cried, but she only 
shook her head and positively laughed. 
We had jumped one ditch and she must 
have thought she had a horse in hand 
and not a yacht. There was no time to 
do anything, only just enough to reach 
for a life-line and have it handy—for 
the striking of the squall, the blowing 
out of the sail, and the cry “ Look ahead,” 
had not taken twenty seconds in all to- 
gether. I just yelled, “ Hold her true 
as she lands, for God’s sake!” and we 
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rose over that ribbon of open water and 
loose ice, one minute showing black and 
broad as the water lifted, and the next 
moment narrowing as it sank, drawing 
the floating pieces of ice back into the 
depths. I saw it all in a glance as we 
hung suspended in mid-air, and then we 
came down with a terrific crash, a jar- 
ring lurch. May was nearly thrown out 
of the boat by the tiller swinging free 
as it lifted off the ice, and I went down 
into the cockpit headferemost. Fortu- 
nately my arm fell across the tiller, and 
I had just sense enough to swing it 
round asthe sheet ran out to the full 
length on the fair wind for home. 

I never fainted in my life, but came 
precious near it just as I felt an arm 
go round me, and heard a voice say: 
“Are you hurt?” I staggered to my 
feet. There was that plucky woman 
kneeling at the tiller, steering for the 
winning boat, saying, “See, the Falcon 
refused our challenge, and we canter in!” 

Oh, yes; we cantered in. Her half- 
cousin had some common sense, and had 
refused the jump, preferring to lose the 
race rather than take such achance. I 
have often won dered if he ever knew 
the true reason why we took it. 

The matter created quite a seven- 
days’ wonder, and I, poor I, came in for 
any amount of abuse for taking such 
risks with a lady on board. What was 
worse still, May joined forces with the 
enemy and said that she was never so 
frightened in her life. ‘This piece of 
impudence was_ entirely due to a little 
conversation that we had running for 
home, very agreeably continued during 
the promised dances we had together in 
the evening, and coming to fruition on 
the night following Christmas. Three 
days from start to finish. 

We were married May-day, the name- 
month of my wife. And that ishow I won 
my Christmas bride,—one who to-day is 
just as ready to sail a race, cast a fly, or 
start on a walking tour through the 
mountains as ever she was in the days 
of our brief but happy courtship. | 
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NANNELE. 


BAS’ THERESE- 


BY JEAN PORTER RUDD. 


ERR WALTER came swinging 
up the Schéna road with a broad 
smile on his ruddy face. Idle 
children trooped noisily at his 

heels and hooted at him, because his 
costume differed from that of the vil- 
lage fathers. He carried an Alpenstock 
that was hacked half its length with 
notches, the record of many a daring 
climb over snow-banked glaciers and 


ice-green crevasses.. A _ well-worn 
“ Riicksack,” such as hunters use, was 
strapped to his back. His coat was of 
hunters’ gray, with lapels and cordings 
of green ; his breeches of chamois skin, 
cut short to the knee, between which 
and his knitted leggins bulged out 
loose puffs of white linen. It was at 
these puffs that the children scoffed. 
Herr Walter turned on them, shook his 


* Bas’ is a contraction of Basel (cousin), a title applied very generally in the Tyrol to unmarried women. 
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Alpenstock threateningly, and then 
laughed to see them scatter in shrieking 
dismay. 

He tramped on up the hill, across the 
wooden bridge that spans the Passeyr, 
and straight toward the doors of the inn, 
which were standing wide open. 
Within were the deep wine vaults and 
cool bricked cellars; above projected 
the bay window of the “Stube,” while a 
cheery little beer garden, vine-embow- 
ered, stretched out along a terrace at 
one side and was reached from the road 
by a long flight of outside steps. | 

At the top of the steps stood Bas’ 
Therese, a sturdy figure in gown of 
homespun, apron of blue jean and a 
gay kerchief, folded shawl-wise, over her 
head. The hair was growing gray, fine 
lines had furrowed themselves into the 
forehead, but the eyes were blue asa 
girl’s, and their quick glance, though 
shrewd, was kindly. One hand gripped 
the stair-rail—there was a peculiar sin- 
ewy force in the grip—the other was 
lifted to shield her eyes from the sun- 
glare. On the hill-slopes the cattle 


were grazing, and the tinkle, tinkle 
of their bells came softly over the 


meadows. In the nearer fields the 
early grain was springing. Newly- 
washed milk-pans were reflecting the 
sunshine from the ledge by the fount- 
ain. Hers was a keen glance that 
missed nothing : neither the lad Petrus, 
who was skulking behind the barn to 
shirk his afternoon work, nor the lithe, 
alert figure swinging up the road. 

“A stranger,” she said to herself. 
“ And from Steiermarkt; one tells it 
from his knee-puffs. Ah, me! is it not 
I who should know a Steier man!” 

“Good day to thee, Frau Wirthin,” 
called up Herr Walter from the foot of 
the stair. Then, as he bounded up two 
steps at a time and paused just below 
her, he said again, “Good day, Frau 
Wirthin.” 

“Na-a, not the Frau Wirthin, only 
sister to the Wirth. Bas’ Therese I am. 
All Passeyrthal knows me as Bas’ The- 
rese.” 

She made way for him to pass into 
the garden, and asked: “ What will you 
eat, Herr Stranger? You’ve come a 
long road to-day, not ?” 

“Ja wohl. Over the hills from Steier- 
markt ; but it’s nothing tome. Look.” 
He pointed with boyish pride to the 
notches on his Alpenstock. 
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“Wohl, wohl,’ she assented, “one 
kens always a bold mountaineer.” 

Herr Walter stood the Alpenstock in 
the angle of the house wall, slipped the 
Riicksack from his shoulders, and throw- 
ing himself down on the nearest bench, 
leaned his elbows on the table, stretched 
his long legs under it, and yawned. 

“What gives then in the larder to- 
day? Something ready cooked, per- 
haps, for I have a hunger that waits not 
willingly.” 

“T’ll send the Madl,” answered Bas’ 
Therese, as she disappeared through 
a wide doorway into the great farm 
kitchen. 

The charming expanse of fertile val- 
ley threaded by the Passeyr and hem- 
med in by towering Alps, seemed to ab- 
sorb Herr Walter, but there was a 
pleased, expectant look in his eyes, and 
his irrepressible smile spread itself all 
over his face. The Wirth’s daughter 
came with an armful of plates and 
glasses to wait upon him. 

“ Ach—Du ?” she cried. 

“ Art glad to see me, Nannele? Did 
I not say I would follow thee one day ?” 

Nannele laughed softly. 

“T had thought thou would’st forget. 
"Tis so many months ago.” 

“A half year, well nigh,” he answered. 
“Dost remember our dance together 
that night in the Stern-Wirth’s Stube ? 
Thou wert never so far from home be- 
fore, na?” 

“Never. The father goes abroad but 
rarely. Even then he went not willingly, 
but Bas’ Therese would have it that he 
should take me once among my mother’s 
people. My mother has been dead 
these many years, but she was kins- 
woman to the Stern-Wirth of Steier- 
markt. So it was.” ‘ 

“And arare evening for mé when Il 
saw thee first, Nannele. Why then have 
I come, Madl? Ach, I'll tell thee to- 
night when the stars are shining, and 
perhaps thou wilt have something to 
answer to me, Nannele?” 

She stood crimping the hem of her 
apron between her fingers, as she said 
shyly: 

“T—]I don’t know.” 

“When may I speak with thy father, 
the Wirth ?” 

“My father always sits in the Stube 
alcove after nightfall,” she answered. 
“But to-night is a festa. There are 
people coming to dance.” 
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“Hei, that is good news,” he cried 
gayly. “We'll have our courting-dance 
all over again, Madl, eh?” 

But the girl drew back; she let her 
apron fall; her shyness was gone. 
“There are many lads,” she said; “and 
I have promised them all.” 

He was filling his long-stemmed pipe, 
pressing the tobacco hard into the bowl 
with the tip of his finger, and he did not 
speak. Nannele drew a match across 
the edge of the table, touched it to the 
tobacco,then flicked it lightly into the air. 

“There are many lads,” she said 
again. “And they give me no peace 
till I promise them.” 

Herr Walter scowled. He brought 
his teeth together over the pipe- 
stem, and blew out clouds 
of smoke. 

“Thou had’st no right,” 
he said, gruffly. 

“No right?” cried 
Nannele with a pro- 
voking laugh. “I 
have the right to give 
my dances to 
whom I will, 
nicht wahr, 
Lieber Herr 1” 

“Ja wohl, 
and thy hand 
too, perhaps?” 

“My hand, 
quite certain- 
ly,” she an- 
swered, with a 
cool little stare. 
“Unless,” she 
added, slowly, 
“unless Bas’ 
Therese takes 
my right from 
me. She will, 
if Ido not stand 
upagainsther.” 

“ Bas’ The- 
rése,” cried 
Herr Walter. “And forwhom? Are 
thy suitors so many then—and so eager?” 

“For Petrus, her son,” said Nannele; 
then with a glance at his face: “ Petrus 
swears he loves me well.” 

“Gut. And thou?” said Herr Walter. 

“T have known him all my life. As 
babes we slept in one cradle. We have 
played together and dipped our por- 
ridge from the same bowl. He swears 
he loves me, and that no other Madl 
shall be his wife.” 
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“ And thou?” persisted Herr Walter. 

His tone was so calm that she thought 
he did not care. She cast down her 
eyes and the warm blood bathed her 
cheeks. Herr Walter looked at her for 
an instant sternly. Then laying down 
his pipe he picked up his Riicksack and 
began to fasten it by the straps over 
his shoulders, 

“T’ll go,” he said, abruptly. “I’ve 
come on a fool’s tramp. What’s my 

reckoning ?” 

He reached 

Me out his hand 

‘ for his Alpen- 

AG stock and 

stamped the 

ground leis- 

urely with 

each foot in 

turn until the 

ljinen puffs 

fell into place 

about his 
knees. 

“T was go- 
ing to say,” 
began Nan- 
nele, edging 
between him 
and the stair- 
; way. “About 
4 Petrus. I—I 
s hate him.” 

Herr Wal- 
.) ter uttered a 
long, low 
whistle, look- 
ed at Nannele 
as though he 
had never 
. seen her be- 
fore, pushed 
the empty 
wine measure 
toward her 
and said,calm- 
ly: “Draw me 
another Viertele, Kellnerin.” 

Nannele was bewildered and vexed, 
but she caught up the carafe and whisked 
past him into the kitchen. 

Then Herr Walter’s face broke into 
smiles. 

“T’ll wait over the dance,” he said to 
himself. 

Down in the dark underground vault, 
when the girl knelt before the wine 
cask and held the carafe under the tap, 
Bas’ Therese spoke : 
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THE STEIERMARKT DANCE. (f 285.) 
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“ Nannele, thou makest too free with 
the stranger lad. What is he to thee?” 

“He is no stranger,” answered the 
girl, as she replaced the plug and rose 
from her knees. 

“No stranger!” cried Bas’ Therese. 
“Where has thou seen him then?” 

“At the inn of the Stern-Wirth in 
Steiermarkt, where thou thyself would’st 
have it that my father should take me, 
Bas’ Therese.” ‘There was a defiant 
ring in Nannele’s voice. 

Bas’ Therese worked her sinewy hands 
together as she always did when ex- 
cited. “Ach,” she cried, “no good ever 
comes of gadding. But why ishe here, 
Madl? Thou art bespoke.” 

Nannele tossed her head. There were 
no fine furrows of care in her young 
face, all aglow with Alpine freshness. 

“Bespoke I may be, but not by my 
own will. No promise have I yet given 
to any man.” 

“Thou knowest,” pleaded Bas’ The- 
rese, “’tis but the one chance for Petrus. 
He is a lazy Lump, idling there behind 
the barn. Thy father has but little pa- 
tience more with him; neither have I.” 

“ And because he is a ne’er-do-well, 
is that a reason that I spoil my life?” 
cried the girl, hotly. “Thou should’st 
have trained him better. Let me pass, 
Bas’ Therese. The stranger waits for 
his wine.” 

“*Tis I who will carry him the Vier- 
tele,” exclaimed Bas’ Therese, snatching 
the carafe from the girl’s hand. “Go 
thou to the fountain with thy water 
jugs. Then to the Stube, it must be 
swept ere to-night’s festa. Then to the 
kitchen to help among the maids. The 
sun lowers and there is still much to 
do. Go!” No one ever defied the will 
of Bas’ Therese except Nannele herself. 
Just now it did not seem to her worth 
while, so she shrugged her shoulders 
and went. 

Il. 

Bas’ Therese had been mistress of the 
inn this score of years. Through all the 
varying seasons her hand was to the 
fore in house and field and farm ; among 
the sowers and reapers, in the hayfield, 
the cattle stalls, the mill; spinning, 
weaving, brewing, and between whiles 
stepping about after the kitchen maids, 
who never dared loiter under the sharp 
eyes of the Wirth’s sister. 

What the hub is to the wheel was 
Bas’ Therese to her brother, the Wirth. 
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He did the revolving—all of it—while 
she held the spokes in a riveted grip. 
And for years she had cherished but 
one ambition ; sleeping and waking she 
had dreamed the dream that strength- 
ened her tireless hands. 

Now she muttered to herself: “If she 
wed with another, then my lad will be 
sent adrift.” 

Herr Walter was smoking placidly 
and waiting for his wine. He hearda 
step, and thinking it was Nannele he 
did not turn; no—he would let the 
saucy maid speak first. But when no 
word came he slowly raised his head 
and met the eyes of Bas’ Therese fixed 


- upon him intently. 


“Ach so, Bas’ Therese,” he said, 
pleasantly. “Thou would’st study me 
then, it seems.” 

“You are come for our Nannele?” 
she demanded, bluntly. 

“Ja wohl, that I have.” As he spoke 
he thrust his square chin forward in a 
way he had. “Iam come for thy Nan- 
nele, and I shall win her if I can.” 

“Then it is better that you go again,” 
said Bas’ Therese. 

“ And why?” 

“Because you shall never win her. 
The Wirth’s daughter, of Schéna, may 
not be lightly given to a stranger from 
—no one knows where.” 

Herr Walter laughed. 
that. 


, 


“T go not for 
The stranger from nowhere can 
satisfy the Wirth on that point, never 
fear.” 

“Am I then nobody?” 


cried Bas’ 
Therese. “I who tended her on my 
knees and rocked her to sleep in the 
same cradle with my son. Many an 
hour have I rocked the cradle with one 
foot and trod my wheel with the other, 
while spinning the flax for their bridal 
linen. Ach na-a, na-a, lieber Herr, our 
Nannele is not for any stranger lad.” 
“What a pretty Madl babe she must 
have been,” said Herr Walter, with his 
‘easant smile. 

Yei, that she was,” answered Bas’ 
l[nerese, smiling too. “And later a 
wild little maid, no less. Ach, the pains 
I have taken with her, teaching her to 
spin and to bake and to cast up ac- 
counts. I may take pride to myself.” 

“Indeed, thou may, and I thank thee 
a thousand times, Bas’ Therese. Thou 
hast trained a rare little wife for me.” 
‘“‘ Na-a, na-a,” cried Bas’ Therese, hot- 
ly. “I’m naa fool. I’ve not toiled and 
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gone sleepless all these long years for 
naught. The Madl is bespoke. She 
weds with Petrus, my son.” 

Herr Walter laughed again ; it was a 
provoking, cool little laugh. “A Madl’s 
hand must go with her heart,” he said. 

“Heart? Asthough the girl had a 
heart. She is hard to all the world.” 

“So-a? Ah! then, she but pleases 
me the better.” 

A grayness like the shadow of a storm- 
cloud fell over Bas’ Therese. She 


*“THE FEEBLENESS OF AGE 


leaned with both hands heavily upor 
the table, for a moment her stren 
was gone. “Listen, mein Herr,’ one 
began. “I have an only son. His father 
was a lad from Steiermarkt. I loved 
him well—too well.” 

She moved her left hand nervously, 
and Herr Walter raised his brows. 
There was no wedding ring. 

“He left me—with the babe. We 
were both homeless, deserted. My 
brother the Wirth took us home. He 
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never let anyone speak aught against 
me. And he owed me nothing. [f had 
had my portion, and the lad from 
Steiermarkt spent it. I had no claim 
in the house that had been my father’s ; 
but the Wirth took us both home, me 
and the child. I’ve ne’er seen the lad 
since that day. It was years ago. Pet- 
rus is a man now.” Her voice broke 
and she coughed to hide it. Her hands 
were close-locked in each other. 

“The Wirthin had just died,” she 


WAS UPON HER.” (f 287.) 


continued, “ leaving the babe, Nannele. 
. reared her with my own child. I vowed 
that Petrus should be to my brother as 
his own son, and he should marry the 
Madl. The inn and the farmlands should 
be for them both. Why not?” 

There was a pause during which Herr 
Walter was silent. 

“Tt is arranged between my brother 
and me: he consents. Nein, he also 
wills it, he has said it for years. Now 
I cannot see a stranger lad come 
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between.”’ Then squaring her shoulders 
and folding her arms over her breast: 
“Nein, and I w// not.” 

“T see it all,” he said, kindly. “ Thou 
hast been a good mother to both the 
children, and—and thou hast had it hard. 
I’m sorry for thee, Bas’ Therese.” 

His words stung her. She had bared 
her heart to a stranger, and she was 
proud. 

“T take no man’s pity for a gift,” she 
said. “Iam waiting to see you go.” 

“Then thou wilt wait,” he answered, 
doggedly. “Only from the Madl’s own 
lips will I take my answer.” 

The veins on her sinewy hands stood 
out like cords, the blue eyes widened 
and glittered like steel. ‘“ Na-a, na-a, 
no stranger lad shall come between.” 

“ And the Wirth? Hast said he gives 
his daughter willingly, ja?” 

Bas’ Therese faltered. “We have 
planned it together,” she said, slowly. 

“ Rather thou hast planned it, and he 
has not denied thee. Isit notso? Speak 
the truth, Bas’ Therese.” 

Her words seemed wrung from her. 
“ Petrus—is like—the lad who—was— 
his father.” 

Herr Walter sprang to his feet and 
brought his hand down heavily upon 
the table. 

“He is a Lump,then! And this is 
thy love—thy mother-love—for the 
Madl babe thou hast reared.” 

Bas’ Therese stiffened. It was not 
his anger that she feared. But again 
that strange grayness fell upon and 
veiled her. “ There is other blood in his 
veins,” she said. “ He is my son, too.” 

Herr Walter softened. “ Look thee, 
Bas’ Therese, let us make it thus. To- 
night, when the festa is over and the 
dance is finished, let the Madl choose 
between thy son and me.” 

“Nein, nein,” she said, bluntly. “A 
Madl never knows what is best. She’d 
be sure to choose for the stranger.” 

Over Herr Walter’s face spread, like 
a sunbeam, his sudden smile. 





Ill. 

Up-stairs, in his low, whitewashed 
chamber, Herr Walter was smiling to 
himself as he untied the faded green 
tapes of his Riicksack and drew from it 
fresh linen knee-puffs and his new holi- 
day suit. 

He examined critically the corded 
lapels of his coat, the chamois-horn 
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buttons and the green sash with tas- 
seled ends that was to hang from his 
belt. As he dressed he tried his best 
to get a view of his full figure in the 
tiny shaving-glass, moving it first to the 
window-sill and then to a chair, and 
taking it in both hands finally, in a vain 
attempt to see the fit of his coat over 
both shoulders at once. He set it on 
the floor and tried a waltz-step in front 
of it, then refilled his tobacco-pouch and 
went whistling cheerily down stairs. He 
reached the outer door, and never catch- 
ing a glimpse of Nannele, though he 
peered into all the corners, he started 
off for a stroll through the village in 
search of the Wirth. Down the road, 
across the bridge, and through the 
meadows, then back by a path through 
the fields, round by the Wasserleitung 
on the edge of the woods, until he 
came to the mill, where he found him 
at last, watching the splash of the mill- 
stream over the great black wheel. 

“Griiss Gott, Herr Wirth!” saluted 
the young man, after the Tyrolean 
custom. ; 

“ Griiss Gott,” responded the Wirth, 
adding, “thou’rt a stranger to me.” 

“Yet we’ve met before. "Twas at the 
Stern-Wirth’s in Steiermarkt, where 
I danced with thy daughter.” 

“ Ja wohl,” chuckled the Wirth. “I 
doubt it not. All the lads like to dance 
with my Nannele, she has hard work 
to choose. And what then brings thee 
to Schéna?” 

“Hm-m, I have my purpose,” began 
Herr Walter ; “ but it must hang some- 
what upon thine, Herr Wirth.” 

“Eh? And how may that be? 
brought horses to seli?” 

For amoment Herr Walter lost his 
air of self-confidence. It’s not easy to 
ask an unsuspecting man for his 
daughter. 

“ Look thee, Herr Wirth,” he blurted. 
“T seek a wife and my choice lights on 
thy Nannele; therefore am I come to 
Schéna.” 

“Thou hast seen my Nannele, didst 
say ?” queried the astonished Wirth. 

“As I said, we danced together that 
night at the Stern-Wirth’s. ‘When the 
right day comes,’ I said to myself then, 
‘I'll win this Madl for my wife.’ I told 
Nannele, too, I should come for her one 
day. But she only laughed. Perhaps 
she thought it was jesting merely. I 
could not say more then, I had no roof 
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of my own. It is different now,” Herr 
Walter finished proudly. “I was heir 
to my mother’s brother, and he died 
one month ago. I am Hof-Bauer, with 
a house and farmlands as broad as 
thine own, Herr Wirth.” 

“So-a, so-a?” assented the little 
round Wirth, whose head did not reach 
above Herr Walter’s shoulder. 

“T’ve brought letters from the parish 
priest and from the Stern- Wirth himself. 
They will speak for me.” 

“Ja, ja, wohl!” said the little man as 
he shuffled them over. “They speak 
well for thee. Hof-Bauer, hm-m, farm 
the envy of the country-side ; well-to-do, 
brave, upright—more’s the pity,” he 
ended, abruptly. “’T will be the harder 
to send thee away.” 

Herr Walter stared. The two had 
been walking side by side, but now they 
stood still and faced each other. 

“T like it not,” said the Wirth, peev- 
ishly. “I—I’m not used to settling 
things ; there’s Bas’ Therese. Why dost 
need to come after our Nannele? Are 
there no comely maids in Steiermarkt ?” 

Herr Walter laughed. “Ja wohl, but 
not for me.” 

“Nannele is young; she is my only 
child. I’ve bred her to be the comfort 
of my old age. She’s all that is left to 
me. I cannot send her away.” 

“True,” urged Herr Walter as they 
walked on again. “But one day she 
must wed. Allgirlsdo. Would’st keep 
her always unmated ?” 

“Na-a, na-a,” answered the Wirth. 
“T will give my Nannele to the son of 
Bas’ Therese. She has known trouble 
enough and her heart is set on this.” 

Herr Walter drove his boot heel deep 
into the tender grass. 

“She’s a good woman, Bas’ Therese, 
a very good woman,” the little round 
man driveled on. “And she’s doubled 
the worth of the farm. Besides, she’s 
made the Schéna inn to be known far 
and wide. Her lad must not be turned 
adrift. Ja, Herr Stranger, the Madl 
must wed with Petrus. I can never go 
against Bas’ Therese.” 

~“ And Petrus?” asked Herr Walter. 
“Ts he a good lad? I had heard he was 
a Lump.” 

The round, chubby cheeks drooped. 
“Mayhap he will steady a bit,” came 
the slow reply. “Naught steadies a 
lad like a wife. Ja, ja, as the years go 
by, he will steady himself, of course.” 
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“ So-a, so-a,” muttered Herr Walter. 

“As yet,” went on the Wirth, “he 
is too much like his father.” Then with 
sudden passion: “Ach, I could have 
killed the lad who broke the heart of 
Bas’ Therese.” 

“Hei, and yet thou’lt stand by and 
see the heart of thine own Mad broken, 
and say never a word.” 

The Wirth stopped short again in the 
path. “Na-a, na-a, that will I not,’ he 
cried. “If the Madl wed not willingly, 
she shall not wed at all.” 

“Not even for Bas’ Therese?” 

“ Not even—for—Bas’ Therese.” 

“Ach, then there is hope for me,” 
cried Herr Walter. “Tell me, Herr 
Wirth, ’twixt Petrus and me, will’st al- 
low the Madl to choose ?” 

“Nein, that will I not. .’Twould not 
be fair to Petrus. Girls are always 
caught with a new face. Nannele 
would choose for thee.” 

Again over Herr Walter’s face spread 
his sunniest smile. ‘“Thow’rt over ten- 
der of the lad,” he said. 

“Not of the lad, ah, na,” answered 
the Wirth ; “ but of his mother. What, 
then, should I turn her boy adrift?” 

“Not adrift, nein. Give him of that 
Bas’ Therese has stored up for thee; a 
piece of land and a few florins to start 
him fair.” 

The Wirth’s features lost themselves 
in a slough of laughter. “Florins to 
Petrus!” he cried. “Florins to that 
spendthrift lad? And abit of farm- 
land; humph! Where would it be next 
year at harvest time? Money and land 
to Petrus, hei, hei! ” 

“ And yet thou wouldst give him thy 
daughter ?” 

The Wirth turned gravely, and laid 
his hand on the stranger’s arm. “ Bas’ 
Therese had a trouble in her youth, and 
it is not I—not I—who will bring a sor- 
row to her old age.” And so saying 
the Wirth turned off toward the cattle 
stalls. 

It was dusk and the twilight shad- 
ows lay deep in the doorway, where 
Herr Walter lingered for the chance of 
waylaying Nannele before the festa 
dance should begin. “It all hangs on 
the will of the Madl herself,” he kept 
saying. 

He heard her come clattering down 
the garden steps, and followed her as 
she crossed the road to set her huge 
water jars under the fountain. 
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“ Nannele, Nannele,” he called, softly. 
And forgetting that she still knew noth- 
ing of what his mind was full, he pleaded, 
“Nannele, promise that thou’lt choose 
for me.” 

She started, for she had not seen him. 
“What sayst?” she asked, in surprise. 
“T understand thee not.” 

“T’ve spoken with the Wirth and with 
Bas’ Therese, and they will wed thee to 
thy cousin. But to-night, after the 
dance, I shall ask thee of thy father, 
and thou must choose betwixt me and 
Petrus.” 

“And why then must I choose to- 
night? Or why must I choose at all ? 
Have I not a right to my life, and to do 
with it what I will?” 

There was silence a moment, save 
for the sound of the water as it splashed 
over the brimming jars and back into 
the trough. 

“Tf thou choose for me, Nannele, thy 
father will not thwart thee. But thou 
must be firm; thou must pit thy will 
against the will of Bas’ Therese.” 

‘Bas’ Therese has known naught but 
sorrow,” said the girl, gently. “The 
lad she loved, broke her heart ; the lad 
who is her son, breaks it now again.” 

Herr Walter sighed; his wooing was 
a strange one. 

“Her heart will not break the less, 
when thine shall be broken, too.” 

“Give me my water jars,” she cried. 
““Ach, why should there come lovers? 
I'm still young, and why should I 
choose ?”’ 

“ Nannele,” he gasped. ‘“ Dost forget 
thy words in the Stern-Wirth’s Stube ? 
When I said I would follow one day to 
woo thee, what said’st thou then?” 

“T said, ‘Come an’ thou wilt.’ What 
is it then to say, ‘Come an’ thou wilt.’ 
I might say it to many a lad. Such 
words bind not. Thou art over-master- 
ful, and a Mad likes to be—to be ‘“ 

The gleam in Herr Walter’s eyes 
turned to a smile, as he said with 
feigned sadness, “I have lost thee, 
then. I will leave thee, Nannele. I'll 
first ask a favor of thee though, since I 
have come so far. That thou give me 
one dance to-night ; only one!” 

She had meant to refuse all other 
partners for him, but she replied in a 
tone that was half reluctant : “ Perhaps 
—just one—since thou art come so far.” 

“TI ask only one. Petrus shall have 
all the rest. I will not come between 








thee and him.” His voice was sad, but 
his eyes were dancing, and that broad 
smile of his spread itself all across his 
face. 

He caught up the water-jars, one in 
each hand, and ran with them swiftly 
up the hill and through the garden to 
the door of the kitchen, where Nannele 
took them from him and carried them in. 


IV. 

Bas’ Therese came to her brother, the 
Wirth, where he stood in the Stube 
alcove. “The stranger from Steier- 
markt,” she began, bluntly. ‘“ He has 
come for our Nannele.” 

“T know. He spoke to me down 
there by the mill.” 

“And thou? What hast thou said to 
him ?” asked Bas’ Therese. 

“T said him, nein. I could not go 
against thee, Bas’ Therese.” 

Bas’ Therese drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“Kiiss der hand!” she exclaimed. 
“Thou hast ever been a true brother 
to me.” 

Later she waylaid Petrus as he came 
slouching in at the kitchen door. A\l- 
ready he was flushed with wine. “ Pe- 
trus,” she whispered, drawing him out 
of the fire-shine where the maids were 
busy. “ Petrus, a stranger lad has come 
over the mountains to court our Nan- 
nele. Make thyself fine to-night in thy 
new jacket and hose. I have laid them 
out for thee, with ruffles freshly plaited. 
The stranger is a pretty lad. And 
Petrus, for once, let the Schnapps pass 
thee by. Promise me, Petrus, promise 
thy Miitterchen.” 

“A stranger lad, for Nannele? Ach, 
wohl, let him have her then, ’tis far bet- 
ter she were wed. Thou knowest, Mut- 
ter, I have no leaning toward the Wirth’s 
Madl. She has a rare sharp edge to her 
tongue.” 

“ Ach, but Petrus, bethink thee. Shall 
a stranger come between thee and— 
and—think of it, lad, there’s the farm, 
and the inn, and the Wirth’s gold put 
by. I know thee, Petrus, thou art mine 
own lad,” she added, and her tone was 
wistful. “Thou could’st not be aught 
save a good husband to our Nannele. 
Tell me true?” 

Petrus laughed. “The Madl can take 
very good care of herself. ’Tis her 
Mann thou shouldst pity, Mutter.” He 
swayed slightly, though he was trying 
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to hold himself straight, and as he re- 
covered himself, he said: “If it must 
be, it must, though I don’t care for the 
Madl. But there’s no call to hurry.” 

Bas’ Therese seized him by the shoul- 
ders with both hands and shook him im- 
patiently. “Petrus, thou Dummkopf ! 
Thou must speak to-night. Did I not 
tell thee a stranger had come? And 
he’s not one to lag in his wooing. He 
is Hof-Bauer. He has a way with him 
that wins on a Madl; a bit masterful, 
and yet eager. Ach, do I not know? 
And he, too, is of Steiermarkt.” 

Petrus lifted his heavy head and his 
dull eyes cleared a little. “Shall a 
stranger lad tear from thee what may 
be thine own? For shame, Petrus!” 

“Thou hast right,” he said. “The 
Wirth’s wealth has come by thy toiling 
and saving. It is thine, and mine, by 
right. I’ll take Nannele. I like her 
not overmuch—but I’m used to her. 
And I'll tell her to-night. I'll give her 
no peace between the dances. She'll 
not say nein. She has always liked 
me.” ; 

He went stumbling up the stairs to 
his room in the loft, and Bas’ Therese 
stepped briskly about the kitchen with 
a feverish flush on her cheeks and an 
unwonted tremor through her limbs. 

“Tf this night fail me,” she muttered 
over and over again to herself. “If this 
night fail me 2 

The Stube was clean swept and the 
long pine tables scrubbed until they 
glistened. They were set, also, with 
beer mugs and wine glasses, baskets of 
black bread and platters of cold ham 
and salame. 

The Wirth sat at a half-moon table 
drawn close into the alcove, with his 
pipe in his mouth, and his cronies, the 
doctor, the notary and the Herr Major, 
shuffling the cards for their evening 
pastime. The village priest in a rusty 
cassock watched the progress of the 
game with the intense yet stifled inter- 
est of one who has renounced the vani- 
ties of the world. 

The low-raftered room was crowded 
by village boys and girls, and young 
farmers from the hills with their robust 
sweethearts. Here and there a small 
petroleum lamp, screwed against the 
wall, cast a flickering glimmer of light 
into dense masses of shade, for the Stube 
was dark with age and broken by deep- 
arched niches. A quartette of rustic 
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fiddlers tuned their violins behind the 
stove, whose glazed porcelain tiles re- 
flected what light there was. 

The half-moon table had a lamp of 
its own, which shone full into the 
Wirth’s placid face. From it all trace 
of care had vanished. He had dropped 
his responsibilities into the hands of 
Bas’ Therese. She would bring things 
through ; he need not fash himself 
about it. 

The outer passage was wrapped in 
gloom, but from the open door of the 
kitchen beyond stretched a broad band 
of light. In it could be seen the brisk 
figure of Bas’ Therese, the bright ker- 
chiefs of the maids who were dressed 
for the dance, and Nannele, who stood 
where the firelight fell full upon her. 

Herr Walter was watching her from 
the deep doorway leading to the gar- 
den, where he was half-concealed among 
the shadows. 

Just then Petrus came running down 
stairs and passed him on his way to the 
Stube. The firelight touched his hand- 
some face, the scarlet lapels of his 
jacket and the fluted ruffles about his 
throat. 

Bas’ Therese, who had been watching 
too, sent Nannele on some trifling er- 
rand through the passage to the Stube. 
As she would have passed him, Petrus 
detained her. Herr Walter could not 
hear what he said. He saw him take 
the girl’s chin in hishand with a clumsy 
attempt at caress, but before he could 
spring forward Nannele had twitched 
away and dealt her cousin a smart slap 
on the cheek. 

The fiddlers began to play, the men 
and girls to dance. In a moment the 
Stube was filled with whirling couples. 
The womens’ full-plaited kirtels swung 
out in wide circles, the hob-nailed boots 
of the men clattered loudly on the floor. 

The lights flickered upon shining 
eyes and smiling lips, upon silken sheen 
of apron or kerchief, while the black 
cock’s plumes in the men’s hats cast 
grotesque shadows against the wall. 
Nannele was in and out among’ the 
other maids, now dancing with a swing- 
ing buoyancy, now serving one and 
another on-looker with beer or wine. 
Between the dancing and the serving, 
Petrus dogged her about, begging for 
the turn she would not give him. She 
broke from him and ran to the kitchen. 
No one was there; the maids were all 
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dancing, and Bas’ Therese had slipped 
through a door at the back and with her 
hand on the latch stood watching and 
listening. Petrus followed and now the 
two stood in the full glare of the fire- 
light, not knowing that they were ob- 
served. 

“ Nannele,” he began. 

But Nannele rattled half-a-dozen tin 
covers together to drown his voice. 

“Nannele!” he shouted. “ Nannele, 
thou knowest why it is I follow thee. 
Thou knowest well what I would say. 
But first tell me. The stranger lad has 
come over the mountains a- courting 
thee. What will thy answer be to 
him ?” ‘ 

“T have already told him, nein.” 

It was less an answer than an out- 
burst; for the girl was piqued. Herr 
Walter heard and smiled. Bas’ Therese 
heard—and gasped. For an instant the 
fire-lit figure spun before her eyes, she 
was dizzy and faint. Then she could 
have laughed at her own anxiety, and 
her fears that had all been needless. 

“ Ach wohl,” exclaimed Petrus, “the 
rest is easy then. Thou and I will wed 
one day. ’Tis the will of Bas’ Therese 
that we should wed. I am ready. Thou 
hast but to say the word, Madl.” 

But Nannele answered not. She was 
thinking of the stranger from Steier- 
markt. 

Petrus mistook her silence. ‘“ I—I— 
love thee, Nannele,” he said, lamely. 

“ But,” she flashed out at him, “it is 
not true, Petrus; thou knowest it is 
not true. Thou lov’st me not, even as I 
love thee not.” 

He put a careless arm around her. 
“We like each other well enough, eh, 
Nannele?” 

“Ach, do we?” cried the girl, and 
she jerked his arm from her waist. 

Behind the door Bas’ Therese was 
wringing her hands. “What is he fora 
Dummkopf ?” she muttered. 

“ Will'st promise me, Nannele ?” ask- 
ed Petrus. “Say ja, and be done, 
there’s a pretty Madl. Let the stranger 
go back over the hills and marry a maid 
of his own country.” 

“The stranger may go where he likes 
and wed with whom he will,” cried 
Nannele ; “ but marry thee, Petrus, will 
I never.” Her eyes flashed and she 
stamped her foot on the floor. ‘“ Love 
thee? nein, I despise thee. Thou, who 
would’st marry a wife for the sake of 
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aninn! Think’st lam Dumm? Speak 
to me never again, Petrus, never again !”” 

She ran out into the passage, leaving 
him standing by the blaze of the kitchen 
fire. His head drooped forward on his 
breast, and there was the passion of a 
fierce resentment in his heart. 


v. 

Nannele stopped in the open door- 
way to let the fresh evening air cool her 
cheeks. She was breathing heavily and 
her hands kept clenching themselves in 
and out among the folds of her long, 
full apron. 

“ Thou hast done well, Nannele,” said 
Herr Walter, stepping toward her out 
of the shadows. 

“ Heilige Mutter /” she screamed. 

“There is naught to fear, Nannele. 
It is only I. And I tell thee thou hast 
done well.” 

“ What hast thou heard, then ?” 

His face was very near to her and it 
wore its most beaming smile. “ We’ve 
both had enough of love-worries to- 
night. Hark! They are tuning for 
another waltz. Thou did’st promise me 
one; let it be this.” As he led her 
into the crowded Stube, he whispered : 
“Shall we show them our dance of 
Steiermarkt? Dost remember how I 
taught it thee ?” 

“ Ja, ja, 1 remember it well,” she said, 
with a laugh. Her own part was sim- 
ple. Taking her place at the top of the 
room, she began to spin slowly round 
and round with one arm curved up over 
her head, while the other hand caught 
the hem of her wide apron and held it out 
like asilken sail. Never reversing, never 
pausing, she went spinning down one 
side of the room and up the other again 
and again, while Herr Walter followed 
her closely with his hands squared on 
his hips, his head thrown back, and his 
fantastic steps changing with each one 
of Nannele’s whirls. There were three- 
time steps forward and backward, with 
a clapping of heel and toe on the floor ; 
leaps in the air, flying somersaults, 
stamping of feet, clapping of hands, a 
dash down the center to twirl an un- 
suspecting maid or to snatch the feath- 
ered hat from a bumpkin’s head; a 
spring back, with a wild fling of hands 
and heels ; a circle round his spinning 
partner, and then some graceful steps 
worthy of a stage-dancer. 

The company fell back against the 
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wall to give them space, the musicians 
scraped their fiddles as they were never 
scraped before. When at last the two 
paused, dizzy and breathless, Nannele 
dropped on a bench beside the village 
girls, laughing and panting, while Herr 
Walter mopped his forehead in the 
midst of an admiring group of young 
farmers who pressed about him, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder, cheering and 
jodling, and trying to imitate his won- 
derful steps. 

When he could break away from 
them, Herr Walter crossed over to 
Nannele and whispered: “Go, stand 
in the shadows of the doorway. I must 
have a word with thee.” 

She looked startled and did not reply, 
but as soon as she could she slipped 
away and waited until he joined her. 

Breathing a long sigh of relief, he 
drew her arm under his and led her to 
the far end of the deserted garden. 
There was a laughing flash in her eyes, 
and dimples played about the curves of 
her lips. : 

“Thy one dance was equal to ten,” 
she said. 

“As I have a favor to ask of thee, 
thou mayest make it equal to ten if thou 
wilt,” and he drew his breath shortly: 
“Answer me. Shall the stranger— 
truly—go where he likes and wed with 
whom he will? Have a care, Nannele.” 

“Ja,” she answered, slowly. “The 
stranger may wed with whom he will.” 

“Gut! Then he weds with thee, 
Nannele.” 

“ Na, na, 1 meant it not so,” she cried, 
and she drew her hand from his arm. 

“Listen, Nannele, I love thee and I 
will wed no other maid. To-night, be- 
fore thy father and Bas’ Therese, I shall 
ask thee to be my wife. What then, 
Liebchen ?” 

“T know not,” she answered, sadly. 

“Thou knowest not? Surely thou 
knowest if thou love me, ja or nein?” 

She rolled her bare arms over and 
over in the folds of her apron. “No 
Schéna maid loveth a man—ere she be 
wed.” 

“ So-a, so-a?” said Herr Walter, and 
smiled. “Thou can’st tease rarely, my 
Nannele.” Then suddenly he put both 
arms around her. “Give me thine an- 
swer,” he said. “I will not wait longer.” 

“Listen then,” she said, gently. “I 
might like thee—a little, perhaps,— 
but ‘i 
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“T’ll fash myself with no ‘buts,’”’ he 
cried. “ Nannele, I will have thee.”’ 

“ And Bas’ Therese ?”’ 

“ Always Bas’ Therese,” he cried, an- 
grily. ‘ Whatis Bas’ Therese to me? 
It is thee I want, Nannele, and thee 
only.” His arms were close about her, 
his lips were touching hers. 

The dance broke late. It was long 
past midnight when Bas’ Therese came 
bustling into the Stube with a bunch of 
huge iron door-keys in her hand. She 
shook them until they rang. 

“Two of the clock,” she cried. ‘“ Be 
off, be off. Ye farm maids have a far 
trudge over the hills, and ye’ll never 
sneak in through the stable windows 
this night, fore the fathers see ye. Ye 
lads too, will ye never have dancing 
enough? And bless ye, when ye’re all 
gone my day’s work will have just be- 
gun. Be off with ye then, be off, be off !” 

The sleepy fiddlers gladly slipped their 
violins into the green baize coverings, 
the Wirth threw down his cards, the 
notary swooped up his Kreutzer win- 
nings and the priest glided out silently. 
The maids threw light shawls over their 
heads, while the men stopped for a last 
stoup of wine ; then each with his arm 
round his sweetheart’s waist, they bade 
Bas’ Therese a noisy good-night, and 
went clattering down the garden steps 
and away toward the hills. 

The Stube was clear and Bas’ The- 
rese stepped about, thriftily turning out 
the lights, all save one. The Wirth 
stretched himself and yawned. Petrus 
had been drinking steadily all the even- 
ing and slept now, with his head 
dropped on his folded arms. His face 
was flushed to purple, his loose lips had 
fallen apart, his breath came thick and 
foul. 

““Where’s the Madl?” asked Bas’ The- 
rese. “ Petrus, Petrus, wake up! Where’s 
Nannele ?” 

“Nannele is here, with me,” answered 
Herr Walter. “She has promised to 
make her choice, Herr Wirth. Where 
is her cousin ?” 

“Eh, eh, what?” said the Wirth, with 
another loud yawn, and Bas’ Therese 
broke in. 

“Choice ? What choice? Why, it’s two 
of the clock, man.” 

But Herr Walter stood facing her, 
with Nannele’s hand held close in his. 
There was deep silence for a moment, 
then the Wirth shuffled over to his 
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sister’s side, and her hand, which still 
held the keys, trembled so that they 
rattled and shook. 

“What nonsense is this?” cried Bas’ 
Therese. ‘“ Brother, send the Madl to 
her room.” 

“Nein,” said Herr Walter, firmly. 
“The Herr Wirth has given his word, 
the Madl may choose.” 

“Na, na; not so,” said the Wirth. “I 
ne’er said she might choose. I said 
that si 

“That she should not wed against 
her will. ’Tis the same.” 

“ Petrus,” called Bas’ Therese, “come, 
Petrus, and plead for thy Braut like a 
man. Let her choose, why should she 
not?” and she cast a defiant look at 
the stranger. “Come, Petrus.” 

Petrus lifted his bleared eyes, but he 
did not move. “The Madl may choose 
to her liking,” he answered, “I care not.” 

Then Bas’ Therese reached across 
the table and pulled him to his feet. 
“Art mad?” she cried. She pulled 
him over to where the three were stand- 
ing, then slipped behind, set her broad 
form against him and held him by her 
shoulders, as bya prop. “Speak!” she 
commanded. 

“T’ve naught to say,” he answered. 

“Then I’ll speak,” cried Bas’ The- 
rese. “Herr Wirth, my brother, the 
lad has always thought to marry thy 
Nannele. Is it fair, that now, just to- 
night — when he’s a fool, the Lump— 
that a stranger should come between?” 

“ And I have told thy daughter that I 
love her, Herr Wirth. Now let the 
Mad choose.” 

“ Nein, nein,” wailed the little Wirth, 
piteously. “I like it not. I care not 
for Petrus, but—but—nein, I will not go 
against Bas’ Therese.” 

Petrus lifted his head quickly and 
shook off his drunken haze. Hesprang 
forward and seized the girl. 
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“Hei, thou'rt mine,mine. Thy father 
hath said it. Thou hast been promised 
to me all our lives, ge/t/ Hold thy 
tongue, Madl, thou’rt mine.” 

But as he would have wound his arms 
tightly about her, suddenly he felt them 
caught from behind and pinioned. His 
grip loosed, the girl sprang free, and 
the two nen closed together. 

In his drunken impotency, Petrus, be- 
ing no match for the stranger, stole his 
hand to his hip. There was a gleam of 
metal, the whiz of steel over his rival’s 
breast, but—the knife glanced aside from 
the bunch of door-keys thrust between. 

“Thou villain!” cried Bas’ Therese, 
and, flinging knife and keys together to 
the furthest corner of the room, she 
seized her son in those sinewy hands of 
hers, dragged him across the Stube and 
through the passage out the garden 
door. As she staggered back into the 
room the feebleness of age was upon 
her. She tottered and grasped at the 
long tables, one by one, making her 
way slowly to where the Wirth was 
standing. 

“ Brother,” she whispered, hoarsely ; 
“hast seen? Murder—murder might 
have been done this night.” A shiver 
ran through her limbs and her teeth 
chattered. 

Then all at once she drew herself up, 
and her voice rang firm: “Give me 
thy hand, Nannele. And thou also, 
Herr Stranger.” 

Silently they stretched out their 
hands to her. She held each for an 
instant, then laid one in the other and 
clasped them both between her own. 
To every soul is granted one moment 
of supreme renunciation. This was 
hers. 

“It is I who will choose,” she said. 
“No one of ye need go against Bas’ 
Therese. Herr Stranger, the Madl is 
thine !” 
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Y friend Arth- 
ur and myself 
were out on 
the spree. I[ 
do not wish to 
convey by this 
expression 
that we had 
emancipated 
ourselves 
from the re- 
straints of po- 
lite company 
manners and were engaged in making a 
day or a night of it, enjoying the dissi- 
pations of town life; very far from it. 
We were miles away from town or vil- 
lage, away in the free, delicious air of a 
Russian forest in January, with the 
thermometer about zero, and the sun 
shining above our heads in a way that 
preached of the goodness of the Creator, 
and the pure happiness that is to be got 
out of life if one only knows how to 
set about looking for it. 

On every side of us were pines : glori- 
fied pines, whose tapering heights were 
tipped in every point of every needle 
with the most delicate and beautiful 
filigree of rime, which the sunshine con- 
verted into silver work such as the most 
cunning smith that ever was born could 
never hope to imitate. At our feet was 
snow: glorified snow; here the sun- 
beams were at work again, making dia- 
monds out of myriads of snowflakes, 
each crystallized pointlet blazing out 
with an effulgence all its own. Upon 
our feet were the long Russian snow- 
shoes in use in that country: strips of 
narrow wood, well-seasoned and tough, 
and about six feet long by four or five 
inches in width. In our hands were 
guns, loaded with smallish shot, for we 
were intent upon stalking blackcock, 
hares, or others of the small fry of the 
forest ; but in our pockets, at hand for 
immediate substitution in case of need, 
we had a good supply of cartridges con- 
taining large shot, slugs, and even bul- 
lets, These were intended for possible 
bear, wolf, elk, or lynx; which four 
names include the entire catalogue of 
the larger creatures to be found in 
Northern Russia. 

Numbers of beautiful blackcock were 
to be seen perched upon the trees in the 
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distance, as they love to sit during the 
cold months, apparently half asleep, but 
in reality about as wide awake as any 
one need be, as we had found when we 
endeavored to creep upon them. The 
cunning rascals would allow us to ap- 
proach within sixty yards or so, and 
then, just as we made up our minds to 
go another five yards and then shoot, 
they were up and safely away. Black- 
cock are up to date as to the exact range 
of guns; before the choke-bore came 
into fashion a blackcock perched upon his 
pine-tree would confidently permit his 
good friend the sportsman to approach 
within forty yards ; now he draws the 
line at sixty paces, and prefers rather 
long ones for choice. 

Finding blackcock too wide awake for 
us, we transferred our attention to the 
ringing and driving of hares. I may 
mention in this place that our two keep- 
ers, Stepan and Simeon, had been dis- 
patched at early morning in different 
directions in order to scour forest and 
moor for tracks of anything they could 
find ; anything, that is to say, of larger 
dimensions than a fox. They knew 
where to find us in case their wander- 
ing quest proved successful. 

Has my reader ever attempted to 
“ring” a hare in the snow? In case 
he should not understand the expres- 
sion used,I will explain that to “ring” 
a creature is to walk round and round 
its tracks until you are satisfied that 
those tracks have not crossed your own, 
pointing out of the circle ; in which case 
it may be assumed that the animal is 
still within the radius thereof. It sounds 
a simple enough process; but let the 
reader try it when next he has the op- 
portunity. Hares seem to run about the 
country without any object in life, dodg- 
ing hither and thither and crossing and 
recrossing their tracks. Arthur thought 
he had ringed one and generously 
offered to drive it out toward me; 
but. his beat was a dreadful failure. 
Not only did he not succeed in driving 
the hare toward my ambush, but he 
himself never came in my direction at 
all, and wandered away in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction with the hare 
ambling after him, anxious to discover 
who was shouting and what the matter 
was. All this I discovered afterward 
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by the tracks of pursuer and pursued. 
Arthur explained that it was a very dif- 
ficult matter to preserve a straight line 
through thickish cover, which is true. 

Soon after the collapse of this erratic 
hare battue, as we were busily engaged 
in endeavoring to fathom the mysteri- 
ous intentions of another hare, we sud- 
denly became aware of a snow-shoed 
figure flying toward us at a speed which 
augured matters of import. It was 
Simeon. On he came, skating at ter- 
rific speed, helping himself with his Al- 
penstock-like staff and gesticulating and 
shouting to us in great excitement. 

He came panting up to us presently, 
and communicated the joyful intelli- 
gence that Stepan had elk ringed for 
us—three of them, a fine bull and two 
grown cows. 

Straight as a line we flew—for Simeon 
could follow a bee-line through the for- 
est if we could not— over hillocks and 
into gulleys and out again, shooting the 
easy descents like winged things, and 
putting mile after mile behind us. 

When at length we reached the lodge 
our condition resembled that of a boiled 
potato; but what is discomfort, what is 
anything, when there are elk ringed and 
waiting for one to come and shoot them? 
To rush into the house, seize any scraps 
of broken food that the flurried old 
housekeeper could show us, gather up 
flasks and sheepskin coats and to jump 
into the sledge that stood waiting for 
us was the work of a moment ; the next, 
all three of us were being whirled along 
by the little galloping Finn pony, which 
appeared to have caught the general ex- 
citement. 

There was a long three miles to drive, 
Simeon explained, and we had better 
settle ourselves comfortably and eat 
what food we had, for it was very 
uncertain when we would have another 
opportunity if the elk should, unfortu- 
nately, happen to have broken the ring 
—in which case we would be obliged to 
follow them. 

So we ate our lunch and took turns at 
the flask, letting Simeon have his turn 
with ourselves—a piece of hospitality 
which we regretted afterward, for Sim- 
eon had scruples as to leaving any- 
thing in a flask. 

Those three miles took but a short 
quarter of an hour to negotiate. We 
had barely swallowed our lunch when 
we found ourselves at the end of the 
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journey and Stepan, prince of wood- 
craftsmen, awaiting us, and smilingin a 
manner to indicate that things were go- 
ing very prosperously indeed. 

The elk were still safely within the 
charmed circle, and scarcely more than 
half a mile away, said Stepan. The 
beaters were placed, thirty of them, and 
there was no time to be lost, for the elk 
were on their travels and had merely 
stopped for a short rest and a feed. 

On went our snow-shoes once more, 
and on went, also, two white calico over- 
alls, designed to render us invisible in 
the snow when the animals should be 
driven close to our ambuscade. Then 
amid silence as of the grave, Stepan 
led the way toward the spot where those 
three huge creatures were still brows- 
ing, as we trusted, in blissful ignorance 
of the thirty beaters crouched around 
them in breathless silence, all ready to 
do their part in the work of destruction. 

On we crept, through the sparkle of 
the sun-bathed snow-crystals, a silent 
procession of sliding white figures, all 
taking our steps simultaneously in order 
to make but onesound instead of many. 
Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
Arthur and I were safely ensconced be- 
hind our respective pine trees, while 
Stepan and Simeon had disappeared to 
take their respective positions in the 
ring, and to give the signal for the fun 
to begin. 

With heart throbbing and with nerves 
twitching with the excitement of the 
moment, I completed preparations, 
loaded the rifle and placed it beside me; 
then I studied the bearings of my posi- 
tion, noting where I could see to shoot 
and where I must not attempt a shot. 
Then I took up the rifle, cocked it, and 
settled myself to wait, endeavoring, at 
the same time, to reason myself into a 
less agitated frame of mind, but mak- 
ing a very poor job of it. However, 
what reason failed to achieve, was 
soon accomplished by the perfect re- 
pose of the forest. There was abso- 
lutely no sound. Not a tree swayed; 
not a creature stirred. Where were all 
the hares, the willow-grouse, the small 
birds, the foxes, the tree-partridges? 
Where, above all, were the elk ; was it 
possible that they, too, as well as thirty 
silent men and women, were really and 
truly buried somewhere over yonder 
amid the hush of the breathless noon? 
As though in answer to my thoughts, 
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a red fox suddenly appeared from some- 
where in mid-forest, trotting cautiously 
along and peering here and there into 
the scrub and cover. He did not ob- 
serve me and came straight for my am- 
buscade ; he amblgd lazily along toward 
me. He caught sight of me when there 
were buta couple of yards between us. 
In an instant there was no fox in the 
case, but only a streak of red flashing 
away into the distance. 

But if that fox received a scare, the 
start which I was destined to get a 
moment later made honors easy. All 
of a sudden, the spell of the perfect 
stillness was broken with an abruptness 
which caused my heart to leap into my 
mouth. A shrill whistle first, then 
hideous shrieks, yells, drummings and 
rattlings arose in a storm of unlovely 
noise. Oh, how those thirty Finnish 
throats exerted themselves! Verily, 
Stepan had bargained well; the forest 
became a pandemonium in a moment. 
The hidden life of the woods revealed 
itself on every side; flocks of small 
birds, fieldfares, grossbeaks and beauti- 
ful wax-wings fluttered about. Hares 
scampered hither and thither; my friend, 
the fox, or his twin brother, passed me 
once more at full gallop; birds flew 
over my head; first an old blackcock, 
then a pair of tree-partridges, closely 
followed by a grand capercailzie, which 
hurtled and crashed through the pines. 

But where were the elk all this time ? 
The beaters were becoming perfectly 
frantic in their yells, and I inferred from 
this fact that the giants were doing 
their best to break out of the ring. 
Half frantic myself with the excitement 
of the moment I peered this way and 
that, wild with apprehension lest I 
should allow the animals to go by in 
the thick cover without catching sight 
of them. As I turned my head for the 
twentieth time toward the spot where I 
knew Arthur stood concealed, I saw a 
puff of smoke and heard a shot. At the 
same instant there was a crashing of 
wood, a shout from Arthur, and in a 
moment I saw two huge creatures cross 
an open spot one hundred yards from 
my place, in full retreat toward the 
beaters. 

Should I fire or not? Fire by ali 
means ! said my sportsman’s judgment. 
There was not much time in which to 
make up my mind ; just enough to raise 
my rifle, point it as well as I could in 
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the direction of the leader, and pull the 
trigger. ThisI did. The next moment 
both bull and cow had disappeared—ifi 
all probability I had clean missed ; and 
no wonder; but oh! what a beautiful 
creature he had been, even in that fleet- 
ing moment; what a revelation of 
strength and freedom, of majesty and 
beauty! How grandly he had held up 
his mighty head, laying those heavy, 
handsome antlers back upon his regal 
shoulders, and stepping proudly and re- 
sistlessly through the deep snow. How 
those beaters were yelling; it really 
seemed a sacrilegious thing to shout and 
scream at that regal beast ! 

I don’t know what bourne my thoughts 
were bound for, but just at this moment 
there came.a noise of crashing branches 
just in front of my ambush, where it 
was all thick cover and nothing visible, 
and before I had time to move or in- 
deed todo more than grasp and raise 
my rifle, the regal beast, accompanied 
by his ponderous queen, was literally 
upon me. I was conscious of a giant 
form looming before my very eyes, a 
yard off from those organs ; I knew that 
my rifle exploded; I was also aware 
that my insignificant person came into 
violent collision with the far weightier 
form of the leading elk and came off 
second best, andavery bad second, too; 
and then I realized that I was actively 
engaged in executing a series of back 
somersaults, the fifth of which landed 
me violently against a tree-trunk. This 
was the last fact of which I was entirely 
conscious until I recovered my “ wind.” 

I was not hurt in the least ; but I had 
snow enough in all my pockets and 
down my neck to make a large-sized | 
snow-man. But what had become of 
the elk? Alas, they were far out of 
shot, even if they had been within sight, 
which they were not; though I could 
still hear them crashing through the 
cover. 

But there is Arthur hastening along 
through the trees, on the track of the 
elk, which naturally brings him straight 
to me, for, as I had reason to know, I 
had stood very much in their direct line. 
He came panting up, hot and excited. 
“’There’s blood on the track,” he cried, 
on catching sight of me. “ Was it from 


your first or your second shot?” It 
could not have been the second, I said, 
because I isad not fired until the brutes 
knocked me over, and the blood was 


























about their track before they reached 
my place. It must have been my first 
sfot; unless, indeed, Arthur had 
wounded one of them when he fired. 
“Oh,” Arthur remarked, blushing a 
little, “I killed one of the cows.” This 
struck me as a curious circumstance, 
for Arthur never fires at a cow, will- 
ingly ; but the good fellow explained, 
presently, that he had only had a snap 
shot at the bull, a hundred yards off, 
and that one of the cows had run into 
his bullet before it reached its author- 
ized billet. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings up came Stepan and his lieu- 
tenant, and all was bustle and hurry. 
They had seen the blood-marked tracks, 
and we must be up and after the 
wounded creature as quickly as might 
be, they declared, or we should lose 
him. Needless to say, I was very will- 
ing ; indeed, I had not dreamed that 
there was a hope of overtaking my vio- 
lent friend ; he had sent me flying with 
so lavish a display of power that it was 
difficult to suppose he was in any con- 
dition save that of the rudest health ! 
In a moment snowshoes were donned, 
guns taken in hand, and away we flitted 
in pursuit. There was a considerable 
quantity of blood, here and there, so 
much so that Stepan assured us there 
could be no doubt that we should ulti- 
mately come up with the wounded mon- 
arch—“either to-day or to-morrow.” 
To-morrow, quotha? Arthur and I ex- 
changed grim looks, which, being inter- 
preted, signified: What about dinner? 
what about our little white beds? what 
about our weary, weary legs after five 
hours of fatiguing snowshoe-running ? 
However, we “hoped for the best !” 
Through the trees we went, Stepan 
leading, at breakneck speed. We were 
all of us more or less adepts at the art 
of snowshoe-running—less, so far as I 
was concerned. I think I was the least 
proficient of the party, and I regret to 
be obliged to confess that I delayed the 
procession at least once by coming to 
terrible grief in shooting a hill, involv- 
ing in my fall poor Arthur, who was 
coming along just behind me. My shoes 
hitched over something or other, caus- 
ing my speed to be arrested for one 
instant, and in that instant Arthur was 
upon me, Well, we flew like linked mete- 
ors through space and disappeared to- 
gether in a magnificent display of snow- 
flakes, and for awhile we lay buried, a 
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mixed mass of limbs and snowshoes. The 
keepers eventually sorted us all right. 

After getting ourselves put together 
as well as circumstances would permit, 
we reformed the procession and re- 
sumed our flight. I geed not describe 
that long run ; suffice’® say that by the 
time the sun had nearly completed his 
diurnal round we were all reduced to a 
consistency resembling pulp, and went 
puffing along like amateur steam-en- 
gines. But still we went, for the chase 
must be brought to an end before dark- 
ness set in, and there were indications 
that the elk could not be very far ahead. 
The old bull was tiring ; he had stopped 
to rest more than once, his faithful 
spouse with him, and once he had lain 
down. A little farther and we could 
distinguish the crashing of branches as 
the animals tore their way through the 
cover in front of us. The sound encour- 
aged us to make a supreme effort, and 
we spurted like mad things. We had 
long since cast off all but the last of our 
outer garments, leaving each where we 
had stripped it off. 

Very soon after this Stepan suddenly 
stopped and placed his finger to his lips 
in token of silence. We all listened. 
“There is no more crashing of branches 
ahead,” said Stepan ; “heis down.” A 
short spurt of a couple of hundred yards 
brought us in view of a glorious, and 
withal a pathetic spectacle. There was 
the grand old bull, lying prone beneath 
a pine, and there, too, was his faithful 
consort, standing over him and licking 
his heaving side and his shoulder flecked 
with foam and blood. Upon seeing us 
the cow quickly made off, evidently ex- 
pecting that her lord would do the same. 
Twice she stopped and looked back as 
though wondering why he did not 
come; then at last her natural fears 
prevailed, and she finally took her de- 
parture, setting out through the trees 
at a long, majestic trot, and was soon 
lost in the gathering dusk. As for the 
poor wounded monarch, he tried his 
best to struggle once more to his feet ; 
but a merciful bullet settled him. 

Truly he was a magnificent creature ! 
We marked the place and left him, for 
it was too late to cut him up; besides, 
it was cold enough now that we had 
ceased to exert ourselves. In our airy 
costumes we hastened back, made for 
the nearest village and chartered a 
sledge to convey us home. 
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N the old days and 
upon the old 
grounds, any aspir- 
ant for recognition 
among a certain 

grizzly coterie of rugged old 
hunters had to- prove his 
Maerany hunter-craft by accomplish- 
ay 8) a ing one of two feats—he could 
, either still-hunt and 
kill a deer, or a tur- 
key. When he had 
» done one or both of 
these things he had 
no need to fear a snubbing 
from the sternest Leather- 
stocking of them all, for 
right well those old boys 
knew what skill and pa- 
Y tience were required to 
= still-hunt successfully in 
ZF their particular district. © 
. At least a fourth of the 
population of the little 
town loved gun, rifle and 
rod, and thought nothing of neglecting 
business for a holiday afloat or afield ; 
but the truly great woodsmen—the 
mighty hunters of the county—formed 
a select little party extremely difficult 
of approach. Toenter this inner circle 
and to be recognized as a fellow-sports- 
man by its important members, was 
naturally the pet ambition of every 
hardy youngster, but to attain the de- 
sired end was quite a different matter. 
One might be a fairly proficient per- 
former at quail, cock, snipe, and small 
feathered game, but the great men 
would not unbend; a gobbler or a 
buck proved one’s craft, and the vet- 
erans would have no other standard. 
Nearly all of them despised the shot- 
gun and upland shooting thoroughly. 
They were typical still- hunters with 
the rifle, and could see no skill in the 
best performances with the double gun. 
Their idea was wrong, of course, but 
at that time they ruled the roost and 
we had to abide by their unwritten laws. 
Two or three of the best hunters, sons 
of early settlers, were inclined to allow 
me many privileges, but even this 
“pull” couldn’t secure for me recog- 
nition as more than a “ little-bird 
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hunter,” until I had really done the 
deed and bagged my turkey. 

Now the securing of that first turkey 
was an awful fluke, but my friends the 
hunters were not enlightened too much, 
you had better believe. I laid low, and 
they figured it out that if I could still- 
hunt a turkey before any tracking-snow 
came, I must be improving rapidly and 
had at last become worthy of notice. 
It was really a very small, insignificant 
turkey, but it was the humble instru- 
ment in the hand of Fate which brought 
me closer to the best hunter of them 
all, and led to a lasting friendship and 
many hunts in days which followed. 

My starting upon the memorable trip 
was owing to an accident, the securing 
of the prize was a fluke, for, to tell 
the truth, I was after ruffed grouse, and 
until my eye detected the turkey never 
dreamed that such an important quarry 
was at large anywhere within at least 
two miles of the cover I was beating. 
Had stout “Old Joe” guessed how that 
small hen-turkey became mine, he 
would never have admitted me a hunter. 
But he was a poor guesser, and before 
he had a chance to take my measure 
correctly in the woods, I had learned 
enough from him by cautious observa- 
tion and crafty questions to enable me 
to sneak under the standard when the 
test of wood-life together came. 

How I chanced to secure the turkey 
was as follows: The family mansion 
was undergoing the internal (I’d like 
to put an “f” in that word! ) agonies of 
a late autumnal house-cleaning. There 
was a preoccupied atmosphere over 
everything, and an unexpected yellow- 
soapy taste occasionally in things they 
gave me to eat, and I silently longed to 
flee away to the wilds for aspell. The 
second night of the cleaning ordeal I 
crept home as late as I dared, and when 
I gained my private “den,” lo! instead 
of the dearly-beloved snuggery, the 
place seemed to be a limitless tomb, 
with the usual doubtful inhabitants. It 
was dark, and all I intended to find 
when I began explorations was a match 
and some slippers. I found more than 
my match, but I didn’t find the slip- 
pers, though I found everything else 
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in the room—except the way out — 
within four minutes. : 

Finally, after barking my shins and 
stepping into asaucer of varnish, I fan- 
cied that I had found bearings, and so 
made a blind dash for liberty. The first 
two steps were all right—then some 
weird skeleton arose before me and gath- 
ered me into a bony embrace, and we fell 
together forward through the darkness. 
An awful crash and a sensation of hav- 
ing some metallic substance rammed 
into my mouth suggested that we had 
fallen over a basket of glassware—that 
my antagonist was a table, wisely left 
standing on end, and that I had tried to 
swallow one of its casters and what I 
could of the leg attached. A moment 
later a voice—that awful voice which 
chills many a good man’s marrow—re- 
marked frigidly from somewhere in the 
blackness: “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to talk like that!” 

Something in the tone didn’t seem to 
require any comment from me, so I 
stole away, found a match, and examined 
myself. A nasty scrape on my jaw 
would clearly not look respectable in 
town for at least two days, so first thing 
in the morning I decided that there was 
no place like “roam,” bundled myself 
into shooting togs, called up the pointer, 
and made across country for a farm- 
house where the wicked used to cease 
from troubling. 

Near the farm were two extensive 
tracts of woodland, wild as the day they 
came from the Master-hand, and be- 
tween them wound a shallow creek, 
fringed on either bank by some of the 
worst-tangled thickets I ever attempted 
to shoot in. Naturally enough the very 
difficulty of the cover was its best feat- 
ure, for it formed a sort of preserve in 
a small way for grouse, cock, rabbit and 
quail, and a man who knew the ground 
and was a quick shot could always pick 
up a few birds about its borders without 
going into the worst of it. It was a 
favorite place with me, and now and 
then I would force my way through it 
from end to end, taking chances on get- 
ting perhaps one bird out of every four 
flushed. Often as I had beaten it, I had 
never noticed “sign” of turkey, and 
never dreamed of finding anything 
feathered larger than a grouse within 
its borders. 

On the second morning of the shoot 
I decided to give those thickets special 
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attention. The season was late, but 
fine, and there was a possibility of find- 
ing a few of those best of birds—late 
autumn cock. When I turned out after 
breakfast the air was glorious, and three 
chestfuls of it made me feel as if no 
cover was too dense and no bird too fast 
for the twelve-gauge that day. The 
pointer was in fine fettle, too ; his work of 
the previous day had been comparatively 
easy, and he was keen for more. As I 
lighted my -pipe outside the house I 
thought: “ Won’t I grind ’em up this 
time!” and after I had taken a peep 
through the spotless barrels and put in 
two shells, and lastly, just for fun, 
tossed the gun to my shoulder and drawn 
a deadly bead on a circling pigeon, I 
felt that I couldn’t miss, at the very 
worst, more than two birds in ten. 

The big-hearted farmer, a brown tower 
of honest strength, stood in the doorway 
and watched me and laughed out: 
“Guess the old woman must have fed 
you ginger-tea this morning! You look 
as snappy as a rat-trap.” “I feel that 
way,” I said. “I can just pulverize birds 
to-day—you chase a quail past me and 
see me knock him.” Then my good 
friend went off to his wearisome plow- 
ing, and the pointer and I deployed in 
the direction of the thickets. 

I started from that farm-house feeling 
fit as a fiddle, and, I grieve to say, I sub- 
sequently shot most atrociously. There 
is nothing at a well-regulated farm- 
house to shatter a fellow’s nerves, but 
that morning I don’t think I could have 
winged the State of New York, had it 
flown by at forty yards. The good old 
dog worked enthusiastically at first, then 
he slowed down for a time, as though 
he couldn’t understand the situation, 
and at last he seemed to grow careless, 
as the best dog will, working ahead of 
a “fool-gun.” 

His first bird, a grouse, he pinned 
grandly insome rose-bushes. It roared 
up in the broad open within twenty 
yards of my feet, and I sent a double 
storm of “number eight” chasing 
vaguely after it, but in vain. Other 
grouse were found and pointed fault- 
lessly, and they hummed into safe cover 
in a fashion most sublime, while I fill- 
ed the atmosphere with noise and smoke 
and lead, and might just as well have 
fired blank cartridges in most cases. 
Out of about ten fair chances I stopped 
three birds, and by noon I felt about 
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two feet high, and, in my own estima- 
tion, would have tipped the beam at 
thirteen pounds, one ounce and a half. 

Never was there such a day for those 
thickets ; the grouse seemed to be all 
lying outside the main cover, in low 
rose- bushes, and I would have paid any- 
thing I could afford for such a chance ; 
yet there I was, missing bird after bird, 
like a schoolboy, and losing the respect 
of a very critical pointer dog. Later 
on we mixed up a rare lot of prime cock 
and a couple of bevies of quail, scatter- 
ing the birds all through the thickets, 
but it made no difference. Things 
would whir and roar and whistle, to 
right, left, ahead and behind, and I’d 
thunder away and gather nothing, 
save in a few straggling cases. 

I think I brought seven birds out of a 
cover that should have yielded near 
twenty-five, and, in time, this kind of 
shooting angered me and demoralized 
the pointer. He was always a head- 
strong dog, though well broken, and he 
got so wild at last that I had tocall a 
halt and read the riot act. Then I 
tramped straight away in cold blood to 
one of the big woods and looked for 
some easy grouse to kill. 

Near sundown I worked back to the 
thickets and missed a couple of birds as 
neatly as possible. This didn’t steady 
the dog to any marked extent, and by 
the time we reached one end of the 
shooting he was inclined to boss his 
own movements. This very fault 
earned mea prize. Close to the end of 
the cover were standing about three 
panels of an old rail-fence, over which 
drooped a luxuriant growth of briers 
and slender saplings. I had passed 
this and was almost into the open when 
I noticed the dog tacking sharply to 
and fro, as though he was on the fresh 
trail of arabbit. I thought it strange, 
as he was not keen for “fur,” and, more- 
over, had seldom shown as much excite- 
ment on any kind of game. AsI 
watched, he suddenly raised his head 
high, and after roading rapidly for a 
few yards he settled into a magnificent 
point. The thought came into my 
mind, “ Whatever has he got now?’ 

For a full minute he held his point 
stanchly, then I heard a faint ticking on 
one side, as of small dry twigs striking 
each other. Then something black 


raced like a flash across a narrow open- 
ing between two clumps of briers, and 
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I could see it working fast toward the 
main thicket, heading nearer to me and 
directly for the brushy bit of fence. It 
worked in a peculiar jerking fashion, 
and at first sight I thought it might be 
a black fox. All of asudden the dog 
broke point and made a furious rush in, 
and [ heard a vehement “ put-r-put- 
put!” followed by a great crashing of 
twigs and clapping of powerful wings. 
I had just time to leap into the open and 
whirl about ere a turkey rose heavily, 
after a brief struggle for passage 
through the baffling rails of the fence. 
Hardly had one report sounded ere the 
second followed, and a smashing thud on 
the ground bore to my excited ears the 
glad tidings that I had actually man- 
aged to hold straight, and had tumbled 
my first specimen of a fowl rare at the 
best of times. I forgave the dog his 
serious sin, for had he not chased and 
startled the bird, causing it to attempt 
the only impassable part of the fence in 
its confusion, I would never have got a 
shot at it. Once within the denser 
cover, its strong legs would have carried 
it to safety instanter. 

When I had secured the prize it 
proved to be a small hen of that year, 
but size made little difference. Had it 
been no bigger than a grouse it would 
have been good enough for me—for 
was it not, of all things, a genuine wild 
turkey? I forgot allabout my wretched 
shooting, and could have forgiven my 
direst enemy, for I had killed the bird 
of birds and was a hunter among the 
Leatherstockings by right of doughty 
deed performed, though if anyone had 
learned of the peculiar conditions under 
which the turkey met its fate I had 
been promptly robbed of my glory. 

When I got back to the house my 
farmer friend was awaiting me anx- 
iously, and great was his pleasure when 
he found what the dark burden I bore 
was. He examined it carefully, and 
then remarked: “ Wild, sure enough; 
there was a brood hatched last spring 
over inthe big woods. This one must 
have strayed or flown over from the 
woods after you went there from the 
thicket. The amount of shooting you 
did would have surely scared it off 
otherwise if it had been there when you 
started in. And, by the way, where 
have you stowed all your birds? That 
coat hangs light, seems to me, and you 
must have got twenty at least.” 


























A goodly share of my satisfaction 
over the turkey vanished as he spoke, 
for I thought of the many cartridge- 
cases scattered through the thickets, and 
of the paltry show of birdsI had. But 
there was naught to be done but to face 
the music, and my host roasted me un- 
mercifully, as he well knew how to do. 

That was my first try at a turkey; 
now for the last one, which I will proba- 
bly not soon forget. This time 1 knew 
more about the game, and two of us 
still-hunted in a nice tracking-snow. 

We were accidental comrades for the 
day, and the way of it was this: Near 
the small village of Bothwell, once an 
aspirant for fame as the center of an oil 
region, are far-reaching forests, bisected 
with brushy opens and many marshy 
bits. Years and years agone that coun- 
try swarmed with game; bear, deer, 
turkey, grouse, hare, lynx, duck, cock, 
snipe, quail, and several of the lesser 
furred animals, found congenial haunts 
within its bounds; and I, and others, 
have even picked up the wrecks of 
mighty antlers, proving that the stately 
elk, too, ranged the hard-wood forests 
at no very remote period. Before my 
day most of the larger game had been 
killed off, or had retired to a safer dis- 
tance from encroaching settlement. 
But even the axe and plow could not 
accomplish the ruin of such shooting- 
grounds hurriedly. Fifteen years ago 
great flocks of turkey haunted the an- 
cient covers, and I would not hesitate 
to wager that I could easily find “sign” 
of the noble fowl in the first good track- 
ing-snow of the present winter. The 
fingers of one hand would more than 
count the years since I shot quail and 
grouse there, and though the law then 
forbade the killing of turkey, yet during 
the shoot we saw several, and also plenty 
of indications that the fowl was still a 
long way from extinction. 

Early on the morning of the hunt in 
question I left the little hostelry and 
had tramped through the woods for 
above three miles ere the sun had 
climbed above the dense wall of stal- 
wart trees which bounded the eastern 
side of one of the most promising 
“opens”—half marsh, half dense 
thicket. The day promised to be a 
magnificent one, cheery, and just cold 
enough to allow one to do hard tramp- 
ing in comfort. The first good track- 
ing-snow of the season lay about four 
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inches deep on the ground, and on its 
fair white page every mark, from the 
dotted, tail-dragged trail of a wee wood- 
mouse up to the big track of a kingly 
gobbler, would be plainly visible. 

As I stood upon the edge of the 
open my eyes roved over as fair a 
scene as hunter’s heart could desire. 
The broad marsh seemed to be a great 
white fairy-land sown broadcast with 
glittering gems. Every branch and 
twig was graced with a white, feathery 
dressing, in which the young sun woke 
millions of tinted flashes, like the gath- 
ered jewels of a world prisoned ’mid 
daintiest laces. Presently I spied some- 
thing else, which resembled neither gem 
nor filigree, but looked remarkably like 
what it was—a brawny countryman 
witha big ten-gauge breech-loader rest- 
ing on his shoulder. He saw me a few 
seconds later, and immediately started 
in my direction. 

When he got within speaking dis- 
tance I failed to recognize him, but nat- 
urally concluded that he was some 
farmer of the district. Had I known 
what I found out later, ¢. ¢., that he was 
the deadliest “ pot-hunter ” in the whole 
county, I would presumably have had 
more sense than to do what I did; but 
“they fears nothing that knows noth- 
ing,” so I readily agreed to his propo- 
sition that we should fare for’ard 
together. He told me that he had 
never hunted turkey before—which was 
true; but I did not guess that he was a 
newcomer, and in those woods pur- 
posely to try his fatal hand on the big 
game. A prime wild gobbler was worth 
anywhere from ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars, if the man who killed it knew 
enough to offer the game to the right 
purchaser. My chance-guided com- 
rade was, of course, fully aware of this 
fact and wanted such a bird with 
a want-ness which might have been 
felt. I, too, was anxious to secure one, 
or more, choice specimens ; one for the 
home table, and another, or the only 
bird secured, if luck ran that way, to 
send as a loyal tribute to that grand old 
statesman, the late Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, who was then at the zenith of 
his power. He was an old friend of 
my pater’s, had taken a kindly interest 
in me, especially when I had carica- 
tured him diabolically in bygone times, 
when feeble pencil and pen toiled in 
the Conservative cause. I revered him 
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with all a young ’un’s hot enthusiasm, 
and I was going to send him turkey for 
Christmas though I strained the gun and 
walked my feet off in the attempt. 

Fortune favored me at the start. We 
had not tramped a mile together when 
I noticed a black object inatree. A 
moment later it took wings unto itself 
and sailed earthward on broad, feathery 
fans, and I knew it was a turkey, and a 
big one at that—in fine, just the bird 
for magnificent old Sir John’s table. 
We skirmished after it as fast as 
prudence would allow. I knew what 
my companion did not know, that a 
turkey almost invariably flies straight, 
and only for a short distance. I told 
him to bear off to one side while I made 
directly for a point where I expected to 
find either the bird oritstracks. Though 
the man had told me that he was a 
novice at our game, I didn’t fancy the 
rapid, cat-like fashion in which he sped 
along, gliding over logs and sliding 
through difficult brush like a very lynx. 
Still I saw that he was heading for the 
wrong place, and would never get the 
turkey unless I missed it first. 

In a few moments I had gained the 
edge of a small weedy field, and an 
instant later I saw the gobbler. He 
was running along a fence at a great 
rate, heading for a dense thicket at one 
end of the field, and the thought flashed 
into my mind that there would surely 
be a cross fence at the edge of the 
cover, and that if I ran hard for it I 
might get close enough for a safe shot 
as he rose to clear the barrier. After 
him I went, running as fast as I could 
lay foot to ground. I gained many 
yards, for the gobbler was not doing 
his best, but when he reached the fence 
I was still too far away for anything but 
a chance shot. 

I saw him stop at the fence and turn 
back toward me, so made a desperate 
spurt and gained a good ten yards. An 
instant later the grand fellow leaped 
into air and with great smashing wing- 
beats strove to climb high enough to 
clear all obstacles to his airy route. I 
could still gain a few yards, as he was 
flying slightly toward me, so I made a 
wild dash—tried to pull up—slipped on 
some frozen stuff under the snow—fired 
one barrel wildly—sat down shard— 
swore—then switched round on my 
corduroys and plunked the gobbler fair 
and true with the second barrel. 


Many feathers flew from him and the 
tip of a wing went up broken, but the 
shot was too long for deadly effect. 
Still, he was mine now, sure, for as I 
marked him laboring unwillingly earth- 
ward I knew that he would never rise 
again. Hastily springing up I glanced 
through the barrels, to be sure that no 
snow had fouled the muzzle, then shoved 
in fresh shells and dashed away in pur- 
suit. Two shots rang out with startling 
quickness, but my comrade missed clean 
—in justice to him, he was too far away. 
As the shots re-echoed through the tim- 
ber the gobbler struck the snow and I 
could see him racing away for cover as 
only a wing-tipped gobbler can. 

“Comeon! Run him—we'll get him!” 
I yelled, then panted on in half-winded 
chase. Our two courses rapidly drew 
together till we were running side by 
side and gaining on the game steadily. 
What a race it was! My tumble had 
knocked half the breath out of me, but 
I stumbled forward as best I could until 
we reached an open space with many 
large brush-piles scattered about. 

“Keep your eyes peeled—he’ll hide!” 
I gasped out, for we had lost sight of 
him for the moment and were not fol- 
lowing his tracks. There were yet half- 
a-dozen strides left in me, when from 
behind a brush-pile I was passing leaped 
the gobbler in a tremendous effort to 
take wing. I poked the gun at him and 
pulled trigger and almost blew his head 
off, and as he waltzed over the snow like 
a decapitated chicken’s final war-dance, 
the other fellow blazed both barrels into 
him. I was fairly choked down, but 
managed to blurt out, “ What the deuce 
do you want to fill him full of lead for?” 

“Waz-al, it’ll keep him still; he kin 
run too blamed fast to take chances,” 
was the reply. 

We had him at last, and he was cer- 
tainly a magnificent bird—a gobbler 
prime and fit to go where I intended. 
We smoothed him down lovingly and I 
was delighted to find that, barring the 
disfigured head, he was not very badly 
cut with shot after all. 

The question was now, what to do 
with him—for it was so early in the day 
that I hated to go home, and the idea 
of packing the great bird about during 
the remainder of the hunt was absurd 
on the face of it. There was a side-road 
not far away and thither we bore the 
dead king, thinking that possibly we 
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might locate a farm-house where the 
prize might be safely left until I called 
for it later. I would run no risks— 
that gobbler was for Sir John ! 

As we climbed the fence into the road 
we saw a lad of about fifteen years ap- 
proaching. My companion stared at 
him for a moment and then exclaimed : 

“Tf you a’? inluck! Here’s young 
Ben Slate. He lives right next door to 
me, and I reckon he’ll be right proud to 
carry the gobbler home, if he’s goin’ in.” 

“Young Ben” soon reached us and, 
after admiring the turkey, he readily 
agreed to take it to the village hotel. 

We hunted hard until three o’clock, 
finding plenty of fresh tracks, but some- 
way luck was against me, and the bird I 
trailed escaped a couple of longish shots 
and finally flew across a big marsh 
whither | had not time to follow it. My 
companion bagged a nice plump hen, 
so there was no reason for feeling dis- 
satisfied. At three o'clock we agreed 
to go home; I had to catch an accom- 


modation train which stopped at the- 


village station at half-past four, and 
there was such a scant tail-end of the 
afternoon left that it was not worth my 
companion’s while to try to find more 
turkeys by himself. I looked at my 
watch and we figured out where we 
were; then it occurred to me that I was 
going to have a tight rub to catch my 
train. I wanted particularly to get 
home that night, so we swung ahead. 

We won by the narrowest of margins. 
When still one hundred yards from the 
station the screech of the locomotive 
broke the silence of the woods. The 
hotel lay one hundred yards distant in 
one direction, and the station as far in 
another, but my comrade was quick- 
witted and he solved the problem. 

Said he: “Here, you take my gun 
and turkey and hustle to the train. I'll 
cut across lots and get the gobbler, and 
be at the train in plenty of time!” 
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Away we went, and [{ beat the train 
by a few seconds. J put his gun and 
bird in the waiting-room and put my 
own traps in the smoking-car and stood 
myself upon the steps awaiting my bold 
bravo and the gobbler. The conductor 
shouted ‘All aboard !" yet the courier 
had not appeared. 

“Confound him! Tle’ll miss me,” I 
ejaculated, as the wheels began to turn 
slowly. Half apprehensive, half en- 
raged, I stared toward the hotel. Just 
then I heard a ringing whoop and saw a 
figure bearing a turkey racing across a 
vacant lot toa point where the village 
street crossed the track. 

His quick wit had been at work again ; 
the train would only crawl past the 
crossing ; he would get there with a 
few jumps to spare and would hand me 
up the gobbler as 1 rolled slowly by. 
“Good smart chap, that,” I thought ; 
“he could never have reached the 
station in time.” 

At the crossing he handed me up the 
gobbler and we shouted cross farewells, 
and a moment later the train was 
thundering westward through the 
woods. It was ten minutes before I 
took a notion to smooth my gobbler’s 
royal plumage ere exhibiting him to 
the conductor and some drummers who 
were in the car, and it was just ten 
minutes and two seconds before I real- 
ized that my gentle friend had done me 
utterly. The bird he had handed to me 
was no wild gobbler at all, but a fat, over- 
grown loafer from some_ barn-yard, 
which he had cither obtained from his 
own house or from the butcher’s shop, 
close beside the hotel. Some weird 
ideas floated through my brain on that 
homeward journey, and some _ pictur- 
esque talk filled that smoking-car for 
some little time, but naught could be 
done. Needless to say the Conservative 
chieftain had no wild turkey of my 


killing for his Christmas banquet. 

















A SLEDGING 
BY ALETHE 


T was a bright January morning at 
Tientsin. The intense climate of 
North China, so cold in winter, so 
hot in summer, was in the height 

of its freezing extreme when the Eng- 
lish Consul boarded the American gun- 
boat /atrol and invited Captain Carter 
to join a winter picnic. Captain Carter 
glanced at his visitor’s face, glowing 
from the nip of the outside air, and at 
his fur-lined overcoat, with its broad, 
rich, sable collar, buttoned closely across 
his breast; then looked through the 
port-holes over the ice-bound river, 
which had held the /atrol imprisoned 
for many weeks past and would continue 
to do so fer many weeks to come. 

“T should be happy to join in any of 

your plans, most assuredly,” he an- 
swered, after his momentary hesitation. 
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Mr. Bullmer’s countenance was posi- 
tively illuminated with his gratification, 
as he revealed the details of the picnic 
project. The men and women of the 
party were to rendezvous in the cabin 
of the Patrol at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing and make the start from there, they 
were to go seven miles down the river, 
spread the luncheon on the banks of a 
tributary stream, and return about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

All this sounded very merry, indeed, 
discussed in Mr. Bullmer’s jovial tones 
within the cozy, steam-heated cabin 
quarters. But Captain Carter felt him- 
self rippled by a swirl of goose-flesh as 
he contemplated being dragged in a 
sledge over seven miles of ice, eating 
sandwiches and custards out in the bare 
open country, and having to make the 
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long return journey with chattering 
teeth and stiffening limbs. An Amer- 


ican picnic on a summer’s day, with 
earwigs and mosquitoes in the air, is a 
sufficiently difficult effort toward pleas- 
ure; but it was far preferable, cer- 
tainly, to this chase after icebergs and 
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pneumonia. But he smiled his consent 
as sweetly as if he had been born in 
Siberia, and accustomed from his youth 
up to take his fun /rappéc, and Mr. 
Bullmer jauntily departed to perfect 
arrangements. 

The morning of the picnic was bright, 


‘* LANTERNS WERE BOBBING ALONG THE BUND.” (f. 3703.) 











clear, dry and cold, as winter days al- 
most invariably are in Tientsin. Prompt- 
ly at ten o’clock the jinrikishas of picnic- 
ers began to dash up to the gangplank 
of the Patrol, and Chinese house-boys, 
in long blue silk coats and heliotrope 
trousers, came on board bringing the 
cakes, patés, and gélatines, which were 
to be sent on ahead as soon as the col- 
lection was complete. 

Captain Carter had accepted the sug- 
gestion to furnish, as his contribution, a 
punch for the party—a genuine “Sunny 
South”? punch, made like that always 
served at Christmastide in the hospit- 
able homestead far away in Old Vir- 
ginia. He could remember a Christmas 
morning in his very small boyhood 
when he abandoned, for a littie while, 
his fascinating toys to lean over the 
banisters on the wide landing of the 
staircase and look down into the broad 
hall below. Bright flames were leaping 
around the crackling logs in the fire- 
place, sending playful gleams over the 
polished floor. In the center of the hall 
was a tao:e of unique shape. It was of 
mahogany, dark with precious years, and 
had two stories, so to speak. The low- 
est, biggest top was in the shape of a 
breakfast tray supported on graceful 
curved legs, with handles, like tray 
handles, of polished brass. This was 
surmounted by a second, similar tray, 
only smaller in size, on similar though 
smaller legs. On the upper tray stood 
the generous yellow punch bowl, a 
family heirloom which had dealt good 
cheer to English ancestors long before 
the American Revolution ; while under 
it, on the tray beneath, were the rich 
cakes, black with fruits and spices, that 
“Mammy,” the cook, had spent busy 
days in preparing. But the loveliest 
picture of all was his tall, slender, pretty 
young mother, greeting, in her soft, 
drawling, musical, Southern voice, the 
masters of neighboring estates who had 
galloped over to express the cordial 
greetings of the season. 

It was a tremendous leap to make, 
even in thoughts, from the James River 
flowing between balmy, fragrant South- 
ern shores, dotted with historic homes, 
to the sad Peiho, with its frozen surface 
and barren banks; but reveries had to 
be of short duration, as the cabin was 
soon crowded with fur-enveloped women 
and men, and echoing with cosmopolitan 
chatter and laughter. 
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Captain Carter, who had not been long 
enough in the East to realize that the 
principal indulgences of a foreign settle- 
ment in a seaport town consist of frank 
maliciousness, sweet acerbity, and art- 
istic scandals, thought the atmosphere 
somewhat heavily charged with person- 
alities. There was Herr von Aucken, 
haughty, arrogant and unpopular ; Mrs. 
Vreeder, the American wife of the Ger- 
man Consul; Mrs. Melton, familiarly and 
somewhat spitefully known as “ Cinder- 
ella ;” Madam O’Donahan, the French 
wife of an Irish banker; Captain von 
Richter, a German army officer, sent to 
Tientsin by his government to negoti- 
ate with Li Hung Chang, “ the Bismarck 
of China;” the Bochowskis, the Dun- 
combes, the officers of the fleet, and 
ladies galore. 

“Who is de undertaker of dis picnic?” 
asked Captain von Richter. The von 
Richter was very dapper and dainty, 
but he did not shine as a linguist. His 
English, especially, was a sad affair, and 
his literal translations were sometimes 
a draft upon the self-possession of his 
hearers. 

“T am that solemn person,” responded 
Mr. Bullmer, with an audible chuckle 
most inappropriate to the character. 
“In virtue of my office I will start the 
procession, as the pai-tzes are ready.” 

At the foot of the accommodation lad- 
der of the Fatrol the sledges, known 
as pai-tzes, were collected. They were 
rather wide, long and low. Az naturel, 
they would have resembled a mammoth 
coasting-sled, but for this occasion they 
were equipped with rattan arm-chairs, 
which were luxuriously hidden under 
Chinese furs, Scotch plaids and steamer 
tugs. Each pai-tze could carry two per- 
sons—one in the chair and one on the 
boards, besides the coolie who was to 
stand on the rear end and propel it. 

The dexterity of these guides is mar- 
velous. With their backs toward the 
passengers, they prod the ice with along 
rod which has a sharp iron point in one 
end, and glide the sledge forward with 
exhilarating speed. In comparison, an 
American sleigh-ride is slow and tame. 

Captain Carter found himself assigned 
to solitary state and comfort—a mark of 
respect to official rank ; as did, also, the 
Italian Minister, who had escaped from 
his Court duties at Peking to enjoy for 
a few days the less stately pleasures of 
Tientsin. On the other pai-tzes a fair 
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dame was enthroned in the chair, while 
her favorite knight curled himself up in 
a rug at her feet. 

“In spite of the bitterness of their 
retorts I will venture to predict 
that Herr von Aucken settles himself 
on Mrs. Vreeder’s pai-tze,” acidly 
remarked one of a group of ladies that 
were waiting for their own sledges to 
“stop the way.” 

“T wonder how she manages him so 
well,” saidanother. “ He makes a show 
of independence, but he is hopelessly 
entangled in her meshes, really.” 

“It is because she has had an excep- 
tional experience with manly angles,” 
kindly explained still another discern- 
ing observer. “ Herr Vreeder is so per- 
fectly saturated with peculiarities that 
her tact has served an apprenticeship 
and is seldom taken unawares.” 

“Ah! I was right,” said the first 
speaker, wrapping more closely about 
her shoulders her scarlet cloak, with its 
fluffy lining of white fox, and peering 
between the heads just in front of her. 
“Herr ‘Arrogance’ is seating himself, 
complacently, at Mrs. Vreeder’s feet. 
But he has had to scramble to secure his 
place, and I can see disappointment 
written legibly on at least three mas- 
culine countenances.” 

“ Violet, dear, do look at the Ameri- 
can girl, the guest of Mrs. Duncombe, 
of Victoria Road,’’ almost screeched a 
young Irish wife, with much beauty 
and a devoted, charming husband, but 
lacking one thing she would never 
gain— popularity. “She has_ dis- 
pensed with her chair and is going to 
sit on the rug, in order that she and 
Mr. Bathurst can be more freely and 
easily sociable, in American fashion.” 

“You should await developments, my 
dear,” replied her friend, soothingly. “I 
happen to know that Mr. Bathurst in- 
tends to run that pai-tze himself. He 
considers it a proof of devotion.” 

“ How absurd !.” 

“Tt may be absurd, but you must ad- 
mit that it is disinterested, for he will 
not be able to sit near her at all; his 
entire time and attention will be re- 
quired to keep his pai-tze in the track.” 

“Yes, you are right. He has added 
his great coat to ‘Miss Columbia’s’ pro- 
tecting warmth, and stands forth in a 
sort of glorified tennis costume.” 

“ Then he is quite ready for his efforts 
of muscular devotion, is he not?” re- 
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marked “ Violet dear,” with a bored air. 
“Ah, well! If the nephew of one of the 
proudest earls in England must make a 
distinct goose of himself, I suppose a 
backwoods girl with a nasal twang might 
as well share his idiocy.” 

“Observe the Bochowskis,” said the 
bride of the settlement most recently 
out from London, as she joined in the 
conversation with a sweetly rippling 
laugh. “No one is making a fool of 
himself to care for them. Although I 
do see one or two men 

‘ Standing with reluctant feet 

Where Russian girls and pai-tzes meet. 

At last all are arranged with more or 
less satisfaction to themselves. The 
start is made, the pai-tzes in line of 
battle formation at first, then stringing 
out into Indian file, winding round the 
river bends like a long snake. Off they 
dart at electric speed, flying past hooded 
house-boats, moored and frozen to the 
shores but teeming with a play of human 
life and reeking with odors from the 
steaming soups, or stews of dried fish, 
cabbage and rice ; past broad unwieldy 
junks, whose towering poops are tricked 
out in gaudy colors—scarlet and green 
and blue, while from their blunt prows 
stare round, lidless eyes ; past the shores 
of dun-colored flats, their dreary end- 
lessness broken only by the low, round 
mounds that are the nameless graves of 
long-gone generations of Asiatics ; past 
villages—the usual agglomeration of 
dirty huts toppling to ruin, square 
shreds of ragged mat fluttering from 
four bamboos serving as veranda under 
which the inhabitants squat and sip a 
weak, straw liquor —called by courtesy 
tea—out of filthy cups; and past many 
pai-tzes on business, not on pleasure 
bent. 

Occasionally they catch a glimpse of 
a funeral procession of white-robed 
mourners, with lumbering, curtained 
catafalque and scurrying mob; or the 
tortuous line of a wedding cavalcade, 
following the gilded, ribbon-festooned 
palanquin in which the bridegroom is 
fetching home his bride. But over all 
streams the sunshine, glowing more and 
more comfortably as noon comes on, 
and flooding the level, earthy, monoto- 
nous landscape with a beautiful, golden 
splendor—it was winter painted yellow ! 

Captain Carter’s thoughts wandered 
across seas and mountains to his far 
away wife and daughter. Were they 
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safe and happy without his watchful, 
tender care? Suddenly the pai-tzes 
curved up to the shore at the mouth of 
a stream spanned by an arched stone 
bridge, and the abrupt stop jerked Cap- 
tain Carter out of his musing dreams. 

Already some of the party were land- 
ing. The brass band of Chinese musi- 
cians with a répertoire of civilized 
music was sending forth inspiring 
strains from the summit of the bridge ; 
parchment faces, flowing gowns, wag- 
ging pigtails, and soft, thick-soled, up- 
turned, embroidered shoes were undu- 
lating about the luncheon tables, and 
stewards were carving game. 

“Are we all here?” jovially shouted 
the “undertaker,” as one after another 
of the fur-muffled guests emerged from 
the magses of coverings on the pai-tzes 
and stretched their cramped legs in 
climbing the shore. 

“We feft Bathurst in the lurch a few 
miles ago,” gurgled a ruddy, sandy 
Scotch bachelor, as he assisted his 
charge, a beautiful Viennese, to her 
feet. “Shall we senda relay of coolies 
to his rescue ?” 

“Oh, no! not yet,” sang a chorus of 
mercifyl voices. 

Just then, around one of the endless 
windings of the old Peiho, which is bent 
on occupying as much space as possible, 
came the belated ones into the storm of 
jest and banter. 

Mr. Bathurst smiled as naturally as 
if he was sitting for his photograph, and 
they both tried—with gigantic failure— 
to look uninterestingly innocent as they 
explained that the pai-tze would persist 
in dodging off the smooth, swift track. 
Yet even the dullest bystander felt that 
onee again the old, old story had been 
told ; that once more, with longing, lov- 
ing wishfulness, the sweet old question 
had been asked, and that once more a 
quick-witted, sagacious, pretty Ameri- 
can girl would stand in the line of Eng- 
land’s peeresses. 

The easy chairs on the sledges were 
brought ashore for the further comfort 
of the original occupants; the tables 
were deftly and attractively laid by the 
Ah Lings and Ah Kins ; the flags of all 
the nations represented were stacked 
across the largest table, which was 
headed and footed by the Virginia punch 
and Boston baked beans—the former a 
compliment from, the latter a compli- 
ment to, the American naval officer who 
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had been ordered to Tientsin to ward off 
riots and massacres; and the Chinese 
band, under the leadership of a European 
baton, tooted and tinkled and drummed 
the national air of each guest. 

The sun reached its warmest height 
at luncheon time, so that overcoats and 
cloaks were discarded, an occurrence of 
almost daily necessity in the dry bright- 
ness of the Tientsin noontime. After- 
ward everybody “went to Jerusalem ” 
in the romping fashion of a childhood 
lost in the mists of more or less distance. 
This was followed by a Virginia reel, 
the ladies assuming peasant coquetries, 
the gentlemen acting as much like 
clowns as the quaint old country-dance 
always seems to demand. 

Finally, circling slowly round and 
round, with hands clasped in the hearty 
fashion of those whose exile so far from 
home makes them pathetically sym- 
pathetic and sad whenever a home asso- 
ciation is touched, they all sang to- 
gether “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Again the pai-tzes were rigged, but 
there were a few changes in the ar- 
rangement of the passengers. For in- 
stance, Mr. Bathurst did not care to 
paddle his returning canoe, and took on 
his coolie. Herr von Aucken, having 
shown too lordly a possession of Mrs. 
Vreeder during the morning, and hav- 
ing looked with too marked a disfavor 
upon other aspirants to her society, 
was ignored by her on the return, and 
Mr. Vreeder made exquisitely happy by 
an invitation from his wife to go up the 
Peiho with her. Captain Carter sweet- 
ened the temper of the sarcastic young 
Englishwoman by flinging rank and 
distinction to the winds, and asking for 
a place on her pai-tze. The Bochow- 
skis, however, by constant vigilance, 
managed to retain their victims of the 
down trip. 

The crisp twilight was coming thick- 
ly on, jinrikisha lanterns were bobbing 
along the bund, and parties of riders, 
returning from the hunt across coun- 
try, were trotting over the pavements 
and entering the lodge gates of gray- 
walled compounds when the’ picnic 
pai-tzes dashed up to the Patrol moor- 
ings and unloaded there, none too soon 
for the sledgers to prepare for their 
dinner engagements. But they linger- 
ed long enough to give three resound- 
ing cheers for the American Eagle and 
the “undertaker ” of the feast. 
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BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
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HE night after we had 
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on SS left Peel River and 
made our way once 
more to the Macken- 
zie, our second moose 
was killed. I was 
awakened by a 
knock at my door 
and some one calling 
—“ They are about 
to shoot a moose. Come quickly if 
you want to see it!” and throwing a 
‘blanket around me, I hurried out on 
deck where our little party was already 
gathered. All was quiet. The captain, 
stationed near the pilot-house, gave 
directions in a low tone, and the en- 
gineer was seated in the bow, rifle in 
hand, waiting for the signal to fire. It 
was a contrast to our Athabasca moose 
hunt, where the game was chased with 
shouting and uproar by fifty people. 
Here was a great stream, its distant 
shores showing dimly, a little steam- 
boat circling about the moose in mid 
stream, trying to direct its course toa 
point on the river where shallower water 
and less powerful current would give a 
better chance of securing the body. 
Remembering the first occasion, when 
it took between forty-five and fifty shots 
to bring down the animal, I naturally 
became anxious as it neared the bank. 
My feminine heart should have had 
some considerations of mercy, but all 
gentle emotions had been banished by 
a long, uninterrupted diet of dried beef. 
The boat drew nearer and nearer, the 
animal made a last desperate effort for 
life, when the captain leaned down from 
the pilot-house and said in a low, sup- 
pressed voice—‘ Now, take him behind 
the ear, and, Johnnie, if you miss him, 
ll £277 you!” 

Then Johnnie “ took him” behind the 
ear, as requested, and the one shot 
stretched him before us on the water. 
A boat was lowered at once and the 





Indians, with ropes and knives, rowed 
to the bank toskin and cut up the body. 








I had hoped for bears on the trip, and 
had spent hours looking for them on 
the river, but although dozens must 


have seen us, watching through the 
bushes on the bank, we did not catch 
sight of one on the whole length of the 
Mackenzie. I saw five moose, however, 
on the portage at Fort Smith; and 
while tracking on the homeward trip 
up the Athabasca, two bears crossed 
the trail and the foremost members of 
the party saw them. 

We paused for a few hours at each 
post, on the return trip, except at Fort 
Simpson, where a whole day was given 
us. Here the Bishop of the Mackenzie 
and the Inspector left our party, but 
the wife of an officer of the post, his 
wife and children joined us, so I no 
longer had the honor of being the only 
woman of the expedition. 

The little church and mission house 
here were built by Archdeacon Kirkby 
in the sixties. There are few fields of 
mission work in the world that bring 
such privations and isolation as in the — 
Mackenzie River District and other parts 
of this far north. With each day spent in 
that country my admiration and respect 
increased for these missionaries who give 
up, for their faith, so much we think es- 
sential to comfort and happiness. 

The most beautiful part of the Mac- 
kenzie is north of Fort Simpson, where 
the Néhané Mountains—a spur of the 
Rockies—show on the westward for 
many miles. The little Wrigley 
made slow progress against the strong 
current, and from one o’clock in the 
morning until almost breakfast time I 
watched the bold crags and peaks of 
the range lighted by exquisite tints of 
rose color and half hidden by the violet 
mists that rose from the valley. 

It was bitterly cold on deck that morn- 
ing though the afternoon before we had 
suffered from the heat. The wind that 
blew from the Arctic Sea chilled me 
through and through as, wrapped up in 
my camp blankets, I sat curled up ina 
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miserable heap on a coil of rope, alter- 
nately lost in admiration of the beauti- 
ful Néhanés, and envying the people 
who, not caring to see them, were sleep- 
ing peacefully in their narrow bunks. 

While on the river we had rain and 
high winds, but we were not delayed, 
and by the time we reached the unshel- 
tered coasts of Great Slave Lake, the 
storm had subsided and we could go on 
our way safely. 

We hada pleasant crossing to Fort 
Rae, on the north shore of the lake. 
The surface of the water was smooth, 
and only along swell at times reminded 
us of the storm of the past few days. 
On the north we could see the far-distant 
shores, the lofty rocky cliffs crowned 
with a stunted growth of firs and asp- 
ens. The water was clear and deep 
and of a wonderful blue-green color. 
On the south the horizon line was not 
visible. All night we were on our way 
across the lake, but the next morning 
found us entering the long, narrow arm 
of the lake, on which the fort is situated. 
The water was shallow here and opaque 
with the white sediment washed up by the 
late storm. Many little islands of lichen- 
covered rocks, with a sparse growth of 
willows and spruce, were on either side, 
and the white cliffs looked in the light 
of the sun like rows of buildings, de- 
ceiving me several times before the 
fort came in sight. The post was the 
most desolate and northern-looking of 
any that I had seen, and yet the latitude 
is not more than 62° 40’. The sur- 
rounding country looked barren and 
unpromising with its bare, rocky ridges, 
and stunted vegetation in the hollows. 
A great crowd of dirty natives were on 
the bank to welcome us; their skin- 
lodges dotted the slope back of the fort, 
and their long-pointed canoes were 
drawn up in rows ina sheltered curve 
of the shore. These Indians were the 
“Dog Ribs,” whose hunting-ground 
lies east and north of the Great Slave 
Lake and in the Barren Grounds. 

Their largest game consists of the 
musk-ox and the reindeer, found in 
great numbers in the interior. These 
“Dog Ribs” had been waiting many 
days for the boat, were short of ammu- 
nition, and as there was little food to be 
had near the Fort, were half famished. 
Their hollow eyes and wasted faces 
showed what they had suffered; it 
seemed to me I had never seen a more 
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forlorn, wretched set of human beings. 
They were dressed almost entirely in 
reindeer skins, black with grease and 
smoke, and the absence of new cloth- 
ing showed how scarce game had been. 
I did not see a single garment that did 
not seem literally falling from them in 
greasy tatters. They were only waiting 
for ammunition before starting at once 
for the hunting-grounds, but even with- 
out this reason for delay, they would 
probably have lingered to see the boat 
come in—to them a never-failing source 
of interest. 

The soil about the fort was poor and 
scanty, alternating sand and rock and 
muskeg. We visited the little garden 
at the mission where a small patch of 
turnips, carrots and potatoes were 
growing. They were only a few inches 
high, although it was the last of July, 
evidently indicating a poor crop that 
year, unless the frosts were unusually 
late. In some seasons, however, the 
vegetables are quite good. 

Afterward I climbed a hill back of 
the fort, and walked through a muskeg 
to a point overlooking the bay. A 
luxuriant growth of berries—of eight 
varieties—grew along the trail, and I 
gathered bluebells, goldenrod, grass of 
Parnassus, roses, rag wort, fireweed and 
the Labrador Tea. I have never seen 
such a display of lichens and mosses, 
and the stunted firs were hung with 
tangles of gray moss. It was not a 
beautiful landscape, but had a charm of 
color from the soft tints of the lichens 
that covered the rocky ridges. 

That evening I madea long call at 
the cabin of Alexis Beaulieu, a son of 
the old Beaulieu who was the guide of 
Sir John Franklin. As I listened to hisad- 
ventures with the reindeer, and to what 
the Indians had told him of the musk- 
ox (he had never killed one himself), I 
longed to be a boy, too, and set off on 
the hunt with the Indians. To be so 
near that fascinating country and yet 
unable to see it! But to think of it was 
useless. A few days of starvation and 
of exposure to the sudden cold storms 
that sweep down without warning on 
those lands, a winter in that severe 
climate, and trips by dog trains, might 
be all very well for a strong man, but I, 
who found three daily “square meals” 
of dried meat a trial, must meekly 
forego such joys and come out with the 
steamer. Alexis told me that the next 
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day would -find him and his family ex 
route for the summer hunt. “We shall 
all go,” he said; “that little boy "— 
pointing to a child of ten years—“ will 
paddle a small canoe with a few things 
init, his sister, another carrying some 
blankets and skins, while I shall take 
the kettle and tent poles, with the little 
children, and my wife will take the 
dogs.” There would be many portages 
to make, but the canoes were light and 
small and could easily be carried. 

As I was returning to Fort Rae after 
my talk with Alexis, I peeped into some 
of the Dog Rib lodges. Some of the 
inmates were cooking whitefish (split 
open, but with the scales still on) before 
an open fire, but in many of the lodges 
there seemed to be no food. In one 
was a wasted old woman lying on some 
reindeer skins. I took two biscuits out 
of my pocket and handed them to her. 
It was pitiful to see the famished way 
in which she snatched and hid them in 
her bosom, Then she took them out 
laughing with delight, and lifting up 
her voice proclaimed her good fortune 
to her neighbors. At another tent I 
made an opposition company of myself 
and traded a few strands of gilt and 
black beads for a baby’s rattle, to the 
satisfaction of both parties in the trans- 
action. The rattle was made of rein- 
deer skin stretched and sewed over a 
curved piece of wood, with a straight 
handle. 

It was after midnight when we left 
Fort Rae for Fort Resolution, a trip of 
about seventeen hours. The wind was 
rising fast as we neared the latter place, 
and we reached the shelter of the land 
just in time to escape the big rollers 
that were rapidly forming. 

The post looked dreary and cold un- 
der the lowering sky, and we landed 
with difficulty in a high wind. I stayed 
only a few hours on shore and returned 
to the boat soon after midnight. Here 
our numbers were increas d by the wife 
of the Protestant missionary and her 
three children, who were leaving the 
country for a visit to England. She 
was going home for the first time after 
eight years of faithful mission work. 

We made a brief stay at Resolution, 
but were storm-bound for the greater 
part of the day under the shelter of one 
of the islands before the waves subsided 
enough for the boat to enter the mouth 
of the Slave River. Once there we 
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were safe from wind and waves, and 
two days afterward Fort Smith—where 
we had camped so long on the out- 
ward journey —came in sight. It was 
with real regret that I left the little 
Wrigley, on which I had stayed so long. 
The Indian and half-breed crew had in- 
variably been helpful and pleasant, and 
the kindness of the captain was in in- 
verse ratio to the size of the boat. 

The same big wagon which had car- 
ried us over in the spring was brought 
out to meet us, but this time I was not 
the only through passenger. Women 
and babies were stowed away comfort- 
ably on bedding and tents, and two 
strong oxen drew our light load along 
at a good speed. We left after supper 
and arrived at the other end of the port- 
age at half-past two o’clock, stopping 
to boil the kettle and rest for an hour 
on the way. The road was much better 
than in the spring and-the mosquitoes 
less troublesome. The Aurora lighted 
the way and made our trail much clearer. 
There was no brilliant color, only bright 
bands and feathery white streamers that 
waved and flashed over us, changing 
every few seconds. The nights were 
much darker now. We were coming 
south into the blessed darkness, so 
grateful to eyes and brain after six 
months of constant light. From half- 
past nine until almost two o’clock one 
could not see toread. About two o’clock, 
however, the sky grew rosy and the day 
came fast. The Grahame was wait- 
ing for us and for the last load of furs 
before starting south again, and by 
breakfast time we were under way. 

The next few days were broken only 
by a short stay at Chipewyan. Lake 
Athabasca we crossed without further 
delay from storms, and the rest of the 
journey to Fort MacMurray we accom- 
plished in three days more. 

We were delayed at Fort MacMurray a 
day and a half preparing for our eight 
days’ “tracking” on the Athabasca. 
The brigade was there, waiting for us. 
I saw some familiar faces among the 
men, from the crew that had come down 
in the spring with us. We left the fort 


at sundown and went only a few miles 
up the river to the camping-place. 
Quite a procession left the pleasant 
little Fort House for the place where 
the boats were moored, carrying babies 
and bags and camp outfits, and preceded 
by one of the men, whose arms were 
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piled high with moccasins for the brig- 
ade. These were made roughly of 
moose or caribou skins, and one pair at 
least, often two, are worn out daily by 
each man, while “ working on the line.” 
The same sturgeon-head boats of the 
downward trip were in readiness, loaded 
with bales of furs. The boats seemed 
roomy and comfortable without the 
oarsmen, having one man only at the 
sweep and one at the prow, with a large 
pole to keep the boat off the rocks. Six 
men in harness drew the boat along, 
a stout leather band passing around the 
chest and being attached to the main 
line. The latter was about two hun- 
dred feet long and the boat was drawn 
along in the stream at quite a distance 
from the shore. The motion is delight- 
ful, and in good weather nothing can be 
pleasanter than this way of traveling. 
One passes near enough to the shore to 
note the vegetation on the banks, and 
has freedom to move from place to place 
on the bales, or lie at ease reading or 
writing. Should a storm arise, a bit of 
mackintosh on an oar will furnish a par- 
tial shelter. Wet clothes and bedding 
are, moreover, not so dangerous to the 
health in camp life as in civilization. 

I must confess that our second night’s 
camping was a severe test of enthusi- 
asm for an outdoor life. It rained—a 
steady, merciless downpour—and we 
put ashore late, so that it was already 
dusk when we landed at a wretched 
swampy place, a tangle of willows and 
alders and a steep clay bank. We slip- 
ped and slid about and plastered our- 
selves with clay. The mosquitoes 
swarmed, the babies wailed, the fires 
spluttered, and the willows dripped dis- 
mally upon us. 

My tent succumbed at last, and leaked 
big drops upon me all night, until I was 
thoroughly dampened as I lay rolled up 
in my blankets. It was still raining 
the next morning, and we took our 
hasty breakfast among the reeds, with 
dresses tucked and pinned up out of 
the clay, I waving a branch of willow 
about an unhappy baby’s head that he 
might eat in peace, freed from the inev- 
itable mosquitoes. 

That was the dark side of river travel ; 
but a few hours later, when the clouds 
and mists had cleared away and the 
warm sun shone out, our spirits rose in 
the growing comfort. To sit up in 
state on the bales, getting dry and se- 
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rene again, with bedding and skirts and 
wraps spread out in the sun, and moc- 
casins taking the place of clay-covered 
boots, was a_ positive exhilaration. 
The only sound was the low whistling 
of Baptiste at the helm, with his occa- 
sional word to Jules at the prow, or the 
note of the chickadee or moosebird from 
the shore. The river seemed more like 
a mountain lake than a stream, for it 
curved sharply through hills that rose 
from two to five hundred feet from the 
water’s edge and shut out the distant 
views. The jagged line of stately 
spruces was broken only where some 
forest fire had swept over the brow of a 
hill, and a new growth of aspens and 
poplars relieved the eye with their 
softer outlines and more tender greens. 
The air was like crystal, without dust 
or mote, and in the short northern sum- 
mers there was no time for wear or 
shabbiness of leaf or blade. The vel- 
vety greenness extended to the very 
water’s edge, where long ranks of small 
sunflowers grew, with goldenrod and 
asters, gallium and yarrow, berries of 
several kinds, and the pink and white 
bells of the dogbane. It seemed unkind 
to feel so comfortable when the men in 
harness were toiling so hard to pull 
our craft along. And painful work it 
was, climbing over the rocks, plunging 
into water to the waist, scrambling over 
fallen trees, sometimes crawling over 
the sloping hilisides, high above the rap- 
ids, and sometimes forced by the power 
of the rushing waters to give up foot 
after foot of ground. Then, by a com- 
bined effort, they would regain it and 
go on alittle further. Sometimes two 
crews had to combine and bring first 
one and then the other boat past the 
difficult place. 

The life of the river is much as it used 
to be in the old voyageur days, except 
that the hours are shorter and the stops 
longer. One is awakened at about half- 
past four o’clock by the cry from the 
head guide, “ Ho live / love! leve!” and 
then comes the sleepy stirring of the 
men and the fragrant smoke of the bal- 
sam poplar, telling that the fires have 
been lighted; and in less than an hour 
we have taken a hasty cup of tea, tents 
are taken down, bedding packed away, 
and our voyage is resumed. We stop 
for breakfast at half-past seven or eight 
o’clock and again at noon, at four 
o’clock and at camping time. 
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About every forty minutes, or less if 
the tracking is difficult, the words of 
command are given—* Arréte /” “ Chus- 
kwa /”—or ashrill whistle, and the men 
take “a spell,” and drop in their harness 
for a few minutes’ rest. I soon learned 
to know the difference between “ put- 
ting ashore” and merely “taking a 
spell.” If it was time for the former, 
Jules would bring out from the bows a 
large roll of birch-bark and leap to 
shore. That meant a camp-fire, and with 
some large fallen tree for a back-log, a 
royal fire would be blazing on the beach. 

One morning we had breakfast at the 
gas springs on the west bank. Here 
natural gas issues from a crevice which 
tuns at right angles to the stream. 
When we passed the place, in the 
spring, the high water covered the 
crevice, and the spot was marked only 
by the bubbles in the current. But 
now one spring was exposed by the 
falling water, and the gas was escaping 
from the ground. With a stick I loos- 
ened the clay, and then applied a lighted 
match, when, with a little explosion, the 
gas burst into flame. I at once noticed 
an odor like that of methylated spirit. 
Some of our men fried their breakfast 
pork over it, and reported that it was 
better than usual, the fire giving out a 
steady but not too great heat. The In- 
dians rather object to anyone’s digging 
very much here. They say it is “ get- 
ting nearer to the devil.” 

The men of the brigade were a jolly, 
good-natured set of fellows, inclined to 
be troublesome and mutinous before 
starting on the trip, but, once on the 
way, they work hard, and are always 
cheerful after a day’s severe labor. 
They were fond of harmless little prac- 
tical jokes, and even when one was the 
victim he was invariably ready to laugh 
with the others. There were many 
hornets’ nests along the bank, and one 
favorite joke was for the last man in 
harness, on the first boat, to turn after 
he had passed, and send a well-aimed 
stone into the nest. This would bring 
out the hornets with an angry buzz, 
and they would fall promptly on the 
men of the second boat, as they tramped 
by, much to the delight of those ahead. 
There was no escape, the boat must be 
kept in place, and past that nest they 
must go ; their only compensation being 
to watch in turn the slappings and 
wavings of the crew that followed. 
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The men have kept little of the pict- 
uresque costume of the voyageur of the 
old days, only the bright handkerchief 
on the head, the moccasins, and an oc- 
casional fine bag and L’ Assomption sash. 
But their weather-stained clothes had 
taken on all kinds of faded tints, so 
attractive to an artist’s eye, and, with 
their long unkempt hair and the gay 
touches of color in kerchief and sash, 
the crew were fit subjects for a sketch 
as they were grouped about the camp- 
fires. They were always pleasant and 
respectful in manner to me, and seemed 
glad to help mein any way. In only 
one point did they fail, and that was in 
appreciating that a small woman cannot 
easily scramble in and out a sturgeon- 
head boat and wade to shore. When- 
ever we stopped I had to call to some 
one of the brigade to come to my res- 
cue and aid me in putting out the two 
long sweeps, along which I then stepped 
sideways to the shore. Baptiste, the 
steersman in my boat, was always kind 
and willing, though taciturn and bashful. 
Only twice in eight days did he volun- 
teer a remark, and I came near missing 
a sight of my first beaver through this 
peculiarity. It had been swimming 
across the river for at least five minutes 
before Baptiste could summon up cour- 
age to murmur “ Beaver,” and attract 
my attention to it ! 

The Athabasca is not a cheerful river ; 
the great firs on the banks looked grim 
and forbidding, the hills were high and 
dark, and one had no distance—softened 
views of stream or mountain. But at 
night when the great boats were drawn 
up in line, the tents put up and the In- 
dians arose from the groups around the 
fires, there was a charmin the scene 
that more than made up for the ex- 
posure and discomforts. I shall never 
forget one Sunday spent up in the 
woods, when a storm prevented our 
going on. The place looked as if man 
had never set foot there before; im- 
mense firs, draped in long gray moss, 
drooped their heavy branches over us, 
and we could sit before the fire with no 
other shelter and hear the rain drops 
pattering down outside. There we 
dried our bedding and clothes, and some 
of the party baked a fine row of ban- 
nocks before the coals. I had a bed 


that night of balsam boughs, such as I 
used to see on the Nipigon River, north 
of Lake Superior. 
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Eight days after leaving Fort Mac- 
Murray we arrived at the Grand Rapids, 
finding the Ashabasca already there, 
moored at her old place above the 
island ; and late that evening we made 
the portage, and were tracked up along 
the main shore where the boat was 
lying. All was dark on board, but find- 
ing an old Indian woman who appeared 
to be in charge we asked for lights. 
Unfortunately she spoke only the Cree 
tongue. One by one we asked for a 
candle in English, French, Slavey and 
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Our six days’ stay on the Athabasca 
had features which one does not find on 
steamboats in the East. We had a 
“wash day” on board, and while the 
missionary kept the children from fall- 
ing down the scuttle (a favorite occupa- 
tion of theirs) we scrubbed our gar- 
ments and festooned them around the 
decks to dry. 

As the “ cabin boy ” understood none 
of our requests we used to have lively 
times at meals, when half the company 
would be foraging in the pantry for 





THE MOOSE 
Chipewyan, and I believe the missionary 
would even have tried Latin had not 
the captain finally come to the rescue. 
When I was on the boat the June be- 
fore a small urchin had officiated in the 
cabin, so we bestowed his title, “‘ cabin- 
boy,” on the old woman, and she was 
known by that designation during the 
rest of the trip. The boat was not pre- 
pared for such a sudden addition to its 
numbers, and some of us were obliged 
to camp in corners of the little dining- 
cabin—a sort of public thoroughfare. 
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food and dishes, while the “cabin boy ” 
stood with folded arms and beamed be- 
nignly upon us all. She had her little 
peculiarities, though a kindly old soul. 
One day she declared that she had never 
worked so hard in all her life, and “felt 
tired ;” and at once went to bed in the 
middle of the day, leaving us to clear 
the table, wash dishes and sweep. 

But in spite of our domestic duties 
the time dragged slowly along, and we 
had to draw upon the musical gifts of 
the company for diversion. A trader 
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found a guitar somewhere 
on board, and we had a 
concert on deck. The 
moon was bright, the 
night cool, and we sat 
about well wrapped up 
and enjoyed ourselves. 

That was our last night 
on board. By the next 
evening we had reached 
the Landing, and were 
packing our various outfits for the 
ninety-six mile drive to Edmonton, and 
by noon of the following day our little 
party was on the road. 

I was fortunate enough to secure a 
buckboard, belonging to a man who had 
been sent by the Company to the Land- 
ing with a letter, and who was glad to 
have a return passenger. So, leaving 
the heavier luggage to be forwarded by 
the freighters’ carts, and taking only 
what was necessary, we were soon fol- 
lowing in the rear of one of the wagons 
occupied by others of our party. A 
great change had taken place since I 
passed over the road before. Then the 
grass was green only in the sheltered 
places, now the summer flowers were 
almost past. The rays of the afternoon 
sun slanted under the heavy boughs of 
the pitch pine, and lit up the carpet of 
moss where the bright red Arctic cran- 
berry and the low blueberries were 
growing, and in the clearer places the 
bushes were bending under the weight 
of the raspberries and “ saskatoons.” 

We were only two days and a half on 
the road; the trail was much better 
than in the preceding May, and the 
creeks and mud holes through which 
our horses had then stumbled, were dry 
and hard. Once more Mother Nature 
seemed kind to us; the camping-places 
were comfortable, and though the nights 
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were frosty, we had no rain the first 
two days. Clouds of sand-flies besieged 
us in the lowlands, but the evenings 
were now too cold for mosquitoes. 

Most pleasant were the open spaces 
to the eyes—those sunny, fragrant 
openings between the bluffs of pine, 
knee-deep in a luxuriant growth of 
white and purple vetches, asters, paint- 
ed-cups and gentians, just passing out 
of bloom. It must have been a wonder- 
ful mosaic of color only a few weeks 
before. My companion grew enthusi- 
astic over the capabilities of the coun- 
try—“as pretty a bit of ranch-land as 
ever he see.” Here I metthe prairie 
dandelion, which poor, deluded Sha- 
wandasee, in Hiawatha, thought a lovely 
golden-haired maiden, and puffed away 
with his sighs of love. A pretty, grace- 
ful flower it is, tall and slender, with 
linear pale-green leaves. 

At the end of the second day the 
first signs of settlement appeared, and 
my last chance to see “at least one 
bear” was over. My driver’s horse had 
become exhausted, and as his ranch 
was not far away from the trail, we 
turned in there to take dinner and 
change herses before driving on to 
Edmonton. Will anything ever taste 
as good again as that dinner in the little 
log-cabin—such eggs and milk, green 
peas and new potatoes! With what 
absorbing interest and growing enthusi- 
asm I watched the cooking of that 
meal! When requested to “set in,” I 
did not need a second invitation. 

The return of the Arctic Expedition 
to civilization was even less imposing 
than its departure from the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. A heavy rain had 
begun before we left the ranch, and I 
arrived at the little hotel in Edmonton 
dripping wet and splashed with mud. 
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HOUGH the Anglo-Saxon, with all 
his civilizing influences, has been 
supreme in Jamaica for nearly as 
long a time as he has been the 

ruling factor in our own New England, 
the drowsy tropical sun, the kind and 
fertile soil, and the growth-producing 
rains have made energy seem to be an 
unneeded ingredient in success, and one 
and all—sturdy Englishman, pushing 
Yankee, plotting Spaniard, or lethargic 
negro—have naturally fallen into ways 
of idleness and seeming lack of thrift. 
Yet the fact that for two centuries past 
the name “ Jamaica planter” has been 
synonymous with affluence and even 
with unbounded wealth, shows that 
under the life of ease has been that sub- 
stantial something which makes for 
wealth and for the outward signs of 
public spirit. 

In no way has this era made its mark 
on the island more evident than by its 
beautiful, almost ideal, system of main 
highways. With these, the sive gua non 
of enjoyable bicycle touring, we have 
first to do. From the early days of this 


century this colony has taken the sub- 
ject of road surfacing up in a practical 
way, such as has not been equaled in 
any of our States, except in a few iso- 
lated regions such as one may find and 
revel in around Boston, the Oranges in 
New Jersey, the Lancaster Pike System 
leading out from Philadelphia, the Pull- 
man Road at Chicago, and a few other 
localities. While these have in recent 
years reached a degree of excellence 
perhaps equaling the road building of 
the English West Indies, they have cer- 
tainly none of them succeeded in pro- 
ducing a system superior to that of Ja- 
maica, crude as are some of the methods 
by which the roads of that island are 
maintained. 

_ In common with all European coun- 
tries these colonies support their high- 
way departments from the general ex- 
chequer, regarding the production of 
usable roads as of as much importance 
to the general public as good schools, 
the postal-telegraph system, or even the 
revenue marine or police. Hence we 
find in the annual treasury reports. 




















road maintenance a large proportion- 
ate item ; though when the sum total is 
divided by the mileage under colonial 
care, the expense is surprisingly low for 
such’ a standard of excellence, even 
when due allowance is made for the low 
wage rate. For it must be borne in 
mind that these roads are solidly built, 
with concrete culverts, bridges, rock ter- 
racing and marvelously even grades in 
mountains. 

Those who work on the repairs and 
maintenance of these roads are usually 
small contractors. Breaking the white 
limestone—“ rotten stone” they.call it— 
carrying it to place, spreading it, pre- 
paring the road-bed for its reception, 
concrete work, drain laying, and what 
not, are all done at so much per cubic 
contents or superficial measurement 
covered. The roads are all surfaced or 
“telforded” with stone broken to about 
the size of small nut-coal. 

This work is done by women, and by 
handat that. Strange as it sounds, it is 
a rare sight to see a man or boy break- 
ing stone by the roadside, but a day’s 
ride along one of these highways will 
often take one past a score or more 
women who are sitting by the roadside 
monotonously pounding away at a rough 
bowlder poised on a large one placed 
between their knees. They usually find 
some protecting tree or wayside banana 
plant under which to escape from the 
beating rays of the sun, though occa- 
sionally one will be found in the open 
sunlight at high noon, the thermometer 
ranging anywhere about 115°, with no 
shelter and nothing but the mat of 
woolly hair to protect her from the 
sun. Yet during a residence of con- 
siderable length I never heard of a case 
of sunstroke among them. There they 
sit, pounding away the whole day 
through, glad of the diversion of a 
word or two with the passing stranger, 
and ever ready to indulge in a rude 
form of reparice or badinage at which 
they excel. To find one of these women 
unready with pleasant word or broad, ex- 
pansive smile and ringing laugh, is in- 
deed rare. If they be found working in 


a group of four or five, as their naturally 
gregarious habits lead them to prefer, 
the chatter and jollity is increased, at 
least, in geometric proportions. 

Much of this, however, is lost upon 
the American traveler, who, when he 
first reaches this land, fails entirely 
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to recognize in the bewildering gabble 
about him anything allied, however re- 
motely, to his mother tongue. Let him 
be ever so well acquainted with the 
lingo of the land of Uncle Remus, or 
the confusing admixture of three or 
four languages of the French-Canadian 
half-breeds, or the jabberwocky of our 
Western Indians, this Jamaican Quashie 
dialect, with its quick changes from 
nasal soprano to guttural bass, its rapid 
enunciation in which the words so fall 
over each other that their append- 
ages are usually wanting, will always 
strike him as a thing apart from any of 
the linguistic gymnastics with which 
he hitherto has had acquaintance. And 
it will be a long time before he will 
be able to convince himself that these 
strange sounds are really intended for, 
and by their users supposed to be, the 
same language that he is using to them, 
and which they have no difficulty in 
translating into their own semi-Congo 
tongue. 

Work to the Jamaican negress has 
little or no terror; perhaps she is as 
ready to dodge it, if that may be, as is 
her liege lord, but her chances in that 
direction are far less. Besides road- 
building and the carrying of heavy 
loads to and from the market town, ship 
loading—whether it be with bananas, 
coal, cocoanuts, or broken stone for bal- 
last—work in the canefield or the coffee 
grove, these and more, usually fall to 
her share, while her indolent yet dis- 
contented partner in the joys of matri- 
mony kills time as best he may at home 
or under some favoring mango tree. 

The bicycle tourist in the tropics 
must be a slave to times and seasons, 
else he will soon be a slave to the all- 
o’erpowering “pernicious fever,” as a 
very severe form of malaria is there 
called. These hours will depend some- 
what on the time of the year; but they 
may be pretty safely set down for those 
between the morning coffee and break- 
fast and the afternoon tea and dinner. 
The hours between ten a. m. and four 
p. M. should no more be occupied by 
physical exertion in the open sunlight 
in the tropics than should the like hours 
of night and early morn be so used dur- 
ing the cold, damp weather of the late 
fall in the north. The early morning 
in Jamaica cannot be surpassed for that 
buoyancy of atmosphere which makes 
muscular effort an unalloyed pleasure 
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anywhere on the globe. The man who 
cannot there easily make his ten miles 
an hour from five to eight a. m. deserves 
not the name of cycler. The heat of 
the day, though it may have been much 
modified by an afternoon shower, no 
uncommon occurrence, is sure to have 
its natural effect in devitalizing the air, 
and the rider will do fairly well who 
averages seven miles an hour from five 
to seven p. M. But with these allow- 
ances it will be seen that forty-five 
miles a day is quite possible ; and that 
is ample where no ten miles is without 
its sights of charm and views of en- 
chantment for the rider unaccustomed 
to tropical life and ways. 

The hours here outlined will sandwich 
in very conveniently with those that are 
peculiar to West Indian life. It is usual 
to have the morning cup of coffee, which 
is generally accompanied with some 
buttered toast and a banana, brought to 
the bedside before arising. This is gen- 
erally done between six and seven A. M.; 


but it is not unusual, where plantation. 


cares or the exigencies of a long trip to 
town demand it, to have it before five 
in the morning. To be called at half- 
past four and to make the toilet while 
eating a soft-boiled egg, a slice of toast, 
drinking a hot mug of coffee—for the 
early morning is always very cool—and 
finishing with a not over-ripe banana, 
will enable the start to be made at five 
o’clock sharp. Then all foliage will be 
dripping with the profuse tropical dew 
—it will be hard to believe that a heavy 
rain has not been a visitor during the 
night. Then, as never otherwise, the 
birds—both of song and brilliant plum- 
age—will be at their best. Then such 
first glances as one may get of the ris- 
ing sun will render it impossible to be- 
lieve that that cold, red disk in a bank 
of mist can be the same that by noon 
will drive even the butterflies into the 
shade and cause the sun-basking lizards 
to seek cool seclusion for a mid-day 
stesta. Then the brays from an hun- 
dred donkeys greeting each other over 
all the country round (for every Quashie 
owns one or more Jurros, or “ jacks,” as 
he calls them), magnified reminders of 
the answering roosters of the night- 
time, and the shrill calls of the Jamaica 
blackbird, and the loud singing of the 
market-bound women, and the myriad 
voices of the insect host, will make up a 
chorus that by the middle of the morn- 
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ing will be stilled by the increasing 
heat, not to re-awaken until the match- 
less galvanism of the early morning air 
shall again compel to the universal 
medley. 

As the usual Jamaica breakfast hour 
is from ten to eleven a. M., ample time 
is given for a gradual cooling off and a 
plunge bath between the morning’s 
portion of the day’s journey and that 
meal. Breakfast in most tropical coun- 
tries, as Prof. Heckel has pointed out, 
does much to contribute to that over- 
mastering desire for the dolce far niente 
of the noontide séesta which renders life 
in the tropics a useless void for three 
to five hours in the middle of the day. 
That meal is far too much like the 
usual full-course dinner of northern 
lands to be easily digested even under 
the most favorable circumstances. Com- 
ing as it does just at the beginning of 
the hottest hours, it unfits one for any- 
thing but placid thought—and not a 
great deal of that. After the ride great 
care must be taken not to cool off too 
suddenly. It will always remain a mat- 
ter of great surprise to the uninitiated 
how easily colds can be caught in trop- 
ical lands; changesof temperature that 
are only noticeable by reason of their 
refreshing effects often lead to heavy 
colds which are the precursors of very 
serious attacks of fever. One young 
athlete whom I knew some years ago, 
scoffed at the idea that he could become 
the victim of any such imprudence, so 
convinced was he of his ability to safely 
tempt fate by sitting around scantily 
clad while cooling breezes in the shade 
rapidly decreased his temperature. 
Three months of wasting fever, during 
which he had more than one close view 
of that border-land between here and 
the unknown, and four months of con- 
valescence at a northern health resort, 
finally convinced him of the fact that 
all flesh is but grass if exposed to the 
seductions of a torrid climate. 

Woolens are the only suitable mate- 
rials for the cycler’s clothing in hot 
climates, and those which he wears dur- 
ing his riding should be removed at 
once and replaced by dry clothing of at 
least equal weight, after careful rubbing 
and a bath have overcome the heat and 
weariness due to the exercise. There 
will be plenty to think of, to ask about, 
to observe, and to wonder over, with the 
hammock as acoign of vantage. And 

















then a doze of an hour or so can be fol- 
lowed with a period given over to taking 
notes of the morning’s experiences. 

After the afternoon tea, which should 
be a light lunch of tea and wafers with 
some easily digested sweets, the cycling 
suit, which should have been thoroughly 
sunned in the meantime, can be donned 
and another start made. From seven 
to eight is the usual dinner hour. Din- 
ner differs from breakfast mainly in the 
presence of soup as a first course and 
the greater variety of the wines served 
with the courses. Though they have 
been the world’s greatest colonizers the 
English are to-day, both in their unwill- 
ingness to bend to the requirements of 
the climate and in their adherence to 
ways only suited to colder latitudes, the 
least suited to cope with tropical condi- 
tions. Nearly every prominent traveler 
from the time of Von Humboldt to this 
has called attention to their customs of 
indulging in five meals a day, drinking 
freely of high wines and liquors, and 
wearing clothing called for by the Lon- 
don fashions without regard to comfort 
in the hot belt. So it comes that Ja- 
maicans of the better class, being loyal 
English subjects, are overfed, of ple- 
thoric habits, quick to succumb to fevers 
and bilious disorders, enervated quite 
as much by the reaction from their over- 
worked digestive machinery, and given 
to heavy drinking ; the last a most fatal 
error in the tropical lowlands. Not 
content with this considerable contri- 
bution to the cause of discomfort, they 
still insist on full evening dress for din- 
ner. This, in a climate such as is that 
of Jamaica, is about as sane a procedure 
as would be that of the Hottentots were 
they to become colonizers and introduce 
the naked “ Dance of State” into Green- 
land. In these matters of food and 
dress it is well to carefully ignore the 
old adage relative to following Roman 
customs when in Rome. 

I have been thus discursive on times 
and seasons, habits and customs, be- 
cause I foresee that the time is near 
at hand when Jamaica, Barbadoes, Do- 
minica, Trinidad, and other of these 
“Caribbean Pearls” will be points of 
chiefest attraction to the touring wheel- 
man. My own advice to any one intent 
upon a trip through Jamaica would be 
to come in July or August. Strange as 
it may sound, I have found that season 
there much less trying than the same 
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period in Philadelphia, Washington or 
New York. It may be well to say here 
that five or six deaths from yellow fever 
per year isa high average for Jamaica 
in these days of sanitary vigilance ; and 
these, it should be added, are introduced 
through commerce, and rarely. get be- 
yond quarantine or the proper hospital 
ward. 

So, on a beautiful July morning, at 
five o’clock, while the air is still crisp 
with ozone and as clear as the ring of a 
bronze bell, we will take our start from 
Kingston, northward out along the 
Windward Road through Rea Town, 
past the Insane Asylum, and so on into 
the country. Three miles out we come 
to one of the few remaining Spanish 
ruins which yet silently tell of the days 
of the Buccaneers and the bitter strife 
between Catholic Spain and Protestant 
England, when the fair names of sister 
faiths were dragged in the filth of war- 
fare, that this and other island treasures 
might be gained in conquest. Were we 
two hours later in the day the beetling 
crag at our left would be alive with 
human insects at its base. These are 
convicts from the penitentiary in Kings- 
ton, who daily are brought here in boats 
to quarry stone that is sold to vessels 
for ballast. They are dressed in a suit 
consisting of two garments, loose blouse 
and baggy trousers, made of a coarse, 
heavy sacking. The most interesting 
thing about them is the fact that the 
backs of their blouses are used as a sur- 
face whereon to record the date of their 
incarceration, nature of crime, and dura- 
tion of sentence. These cabalistics seem 
to take from them their human individ- 
uality, replacing it with that sort of 
identification which we are accustomed 
to associate with the paint - marked 
sheep as we see them driven in flocks 
through our city streets. As they are 
huddled together on the wharf after 
first landing, or are marshaled and 
marched in single file to their work, this 
likeness is heightened. 

Out past Long Mountain we spin in 
the cool, bracing air, soon coming to the 
treacherous fording of the Hope River. 
And here it will be well for us to rest 
while we give a few moments’ consid- 
eration to the nature of the Jamaica 
mountain streams and those character- 
istics which render them a menace to 
the cycler, as they are at times to all 
travelers. The midrib of mountains 
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which runs from east to west in the isl- 
and, forms, with its ramifications of 
spurs and foot-hills, a precipitous water- 
shed which gathers the almost daily 
rains of the upper reaches and sends 
them in torrents seaward. Seaward, 
Isay, because while all Jamaican streams 
rise in these mountains and start out 
bravely enough for the blue Caribbean, 
few of them reach the shore in any ap- 
preciable volume, and many disappear 
long before they have crossed the inter- 
vening plains. To the Northerner who 
is accustomed to rivers that increase in 
volume with each mile of seaward prog- 
ress, these streams are at first unsolvable 
puzzles. Take, as an example, the Cane 
River, which will be the next stream 
we will be called upon to cross. When 
we reach it, unless we be so unfortunate 
as to be traveling in a rainy season, we 
will find it a barely running stream, not 
more than six or eight inches deep nor 
more than ten to twelve feet wide. Yet, 
if we follow this river toward its source, 


we will go but a mile or so before we. 


discover that it is growing in width, 
depth and the speed of its current ; and 
three miles from where a dwindled 
streamlet empties into the sea, it is a 
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stream of very considerable size, rush- 
ing through its vine-clad, rocky ravine, 
leaping over a cliff of some fifty feet 
and making one of the most beautiful 
waterfalls in the island. 

This reversal of the usual rule, as we 
know it, is due to two causes. 

First of these is the very porous and 
oftentimes cavernous nature of the soil 
of the lowlands, which by absorption 
consumes much of the stream. The 
second cause, however, is by far the 
most important; it is the excessive 
evaporation which takes place after 
these streams have escaped from the 
sheltering woodland tangles of the 
mountain ravine and come out upon the 
arid plain to battle in the open with the 
all-conqueringsun. The rapid decrease 
in a stream’s volume under these con- 
ditions is beyond the understanding of 
those who have not witnessed the fact 
in the tropics. But ifthese streams are 
puny things calling for no especial at- 
tention from the traveler in the dry 
times, they are quite the reverse after a 
season of heavy rains has swollen them. 
Then they contain a volume of water 
which even their broad and commodious 
gullies cannot carry away in safety, 
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EARLY all of the inhabitants of 
Yangki are descendants of the 
Aboriginal or Shan tribes, and 
one of the characteristics of 

their women folk struck me as pecul- 
iar: they all wore massive ear-rings 
which stretched their ears far be- 
yond their natural size, and those 
females that were blessed by nature 
with large ears took advantage of the 
gift, and pierced their ears twice, to 
enable them to wear two pairs of ear- 
rings. 

When the coolies roused me at four 
o’clock, the landlord had already pre- 
pared our breakfast of rice, pork and 
beans, and at five we started. 

The Yamen runner from Yangki grew 
quite poetic as we walked in our noise- 
less sandals. Sometimes he would sing 
a fearful, screeching song, and occasion- 
ally he would bring forth a three-string 
banjo and play his own accompani- 
ments. The banjo was his own make. 
It was two feet long and the drum was 
three and a half inches in diameter. 
The three strings were made of horse- 
tail hairs. To do the native justice he 
played quite well. The last of my three 
small mouth organs had worn out at 
Talifu, or I should have given him a 
selection of foreign music in return. 
We were all tired out when we reached 
Chutung late in the afternoon. 

Next day we had more hard work, 
most of it monotonous mountain-climb- 
ing, until we came to ariver. A steep 
zigzag road led down into a picturesque 
cafion. A long-span chain bridge 
stretched over the rushing water. This 
river is really what is known as the 
large Mekong, or Cambodia River, in 
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Siam and Southern Burma. 





We stopped in the evening at the vil- 
lage of Pingpopu, twenty-six miles from 
Yungchangfu, the last but one of the 


walled cities on my route. After an- 
other early start we worked our way up 
a mountain, until we had climbed into 
arain-cloud. When we again got below 
the cloud, the beautiful plain of Yung- 
changfu spread far below. From Pan- 
chias, a small town at the foot of the 
mountain, there was a splendid dirt road 
to Yungchangfu, but a heavy head wind 
decided me not to ride. The walls of 
the city covered considerable ground, 
but within them there was more empty 
space than buildings. 

While I was writing up my notes in 
the dirty room of the inn, the two cool- 
ies were busily engaged preparing some 
strange concoction of liquids. When 
their mixture commenced to boil, a 
fearful stench filled the room, and I 
guessed that my worthies were prepar- 
ing opium for smoking purposes. I had 
paid them a piece of silver on account, 
as promised them at Talifu, and they 
promptly bought a quantity of opium 
and other ingredients which, boiled 
down, makes the opium as used for 
smoking. When I expostulated against 
their preparing the deadly drug in the 
room, they thought it a capital plan not 
to understand me, and only smiled. 
But when I grabbed the copper kettle, 
not caring whether I spilled the sizzling 
opium or not, they understood me with 
wonderful rapidity. They carefully re- 
moved the charcoal furnace and pans. 

It was after seven o’clock next morn- 
ing when we left Yungchangfu. The 
road was level, and rather roughly 
paved for five miles to Wosueh, on the 
edge of the plain. Here the road turned 
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to the right up over a low mountain 
range. Ina large natural cave I saw 
three mud idols, the three Chinese gods 
of “ Thunder, Wind and Water,” guard- 
ing the entrance. The god of thunder 
had his face painted blue (usually 
painted red), which added to his diabol- 
ical expression. 

We crossed the range at a point eight 
miles from Wosueh. Two hours’ walk- 
ing down the steep path brought us to 
the small town of Pupias, nineteen 
miles away from Yungchangfu. The 
coolies here had the good sense to 
procure another room wherein to smoke 
opium. They not only smoked opium, 
but made balls of it every evening, 
which they ate on the road. The little 
room allotted me was fairly clean, with 
an open side, giving plenty of ventila- 
tion and light. With the frail door 
propped shut with the Chinese parasol, 
I was able to shave myself unmolested, 
using tea for water. It was well I car- 
ried my own razors, or I should have 
soon developed into a “ Wild Man of 
Borneo.” There are plenty of excellent 
Chinese barbers, but one may possibly 
contract skin diseases by using the na- 
tive razors. Then again a person un- 
able to explain to the Chinese barber his 
wants would first have his head shaved, 
all but a four or five-inch circle on the 
top; his nostrils and ears scooped out 
with a small, sharp knife; all his face, 
neck and part of his eyebrows shaved ; 
then massaged on the body and arms 
to limber up the muscles. All this is 
done for two cents worth of brass coin, 
but I doubt if any foreigner would un- 
dergo the ordeal. 

It was just one year ago to-day, June 
first, that I wheeled out of New York 
City, accompanied by over a hundred 
fellow-wheelmen of the metropolis. But 
now all was changed, even bicycling 
was out of the question, and I was 
drearily tramping over the seemingly 


endless mountain ranges of western 
China. I was shut off from communi- 


cation with home and friends, and I was 
indeed lost to the world. However, but 
a few days would bring me into com- 
parative civilization again. 

From Pupias the road led over a 
barren mountain, thence down to the 
Lu Kiang Valley. Few people inhabited 
this stretch. The bushes and trees were 
literally swarming with locusts, the twit- 
tering buzz of which was almost deafen- 
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ing. These pests sometimes become so 
numerous that they sweep over the 
country, and devour all the crops. 

A double, iron-chain suspension bridge 
spanned the Lu Kiang River, which 
forms the principal feeder to the large 
Martaban River or Salween in Southern 
Burma. This river empties into the 
Indian Ocean at the Gulf of Martaban. 
Two small villages of the Lolo tribes 
are in the valley on the mainroad. The 
Aborigines are friendly and cater to the 
wants of travelers. The women’s dress 
differs from the prevailing fashion far- 
ther east. In place of the baggy trou- 
sers they wear a large cloth extending 
to the knee and tied like a tight-fitting 
dress. A neat-fitting coat covers the 
upper portion of the body. A striking 
peculiarity is an immense black turban, 
wrapped upon the head like a stove- 
pipe, eight to ten inches high. The 
women blacken their teeth by chewing 
betel-nut leaf and lime, and have large 
holes gouged in their ears for earrings 
or tubes. The men differ but little from 
the Chinese, except in the matter of 
having black teeth. 

The last range on the route to Teng- 
yueh towered at a tremendous height 


‘above the charming Lu Kiang Valley. 


We slowly tramped up a difficult road 
and stopped at Hungmushu, a village 
perched half-way up the mountain spur. 
Tengyueh was forty miles from here. 
The coolies thought they could cover 
the distance next day by making an 
early start. So at three o’clock in the 
morning we were moving through the 
wild forest by moonlight. A fire, far 
down in the valley, was destroying some 
unfortunate’s home. Sunrise found us 
far up the mountain. When we had 
covered nine miles we finally reached 
the top, but only to start down an equal- 
ly steep and rough road. It was ten 
miles tothe Lung Kiang, a large mount- 
ain stream which empties into the Irra- 
waddy River in Northern Burma. A 
neat chain suspension bridge spanned 
the stream. The range was just twenty- 
seven miles across from river to river. 
Kalanchai was a poor village, where we 
found it almost impossible to buy eata- 
bles. The work was beginning to tell 
on the coolies, who had carried steadily 
since early morning. They both fell 


asleep once when resting, so when we 
reached Ganuhsu, twelve miles from 
Tengyueh, I ordered them to stop for 
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the day. Had we proceeded to the city 
they would not have been fit to leave 
next day. It was my intention to put 
as little time as possible in Tengyueh. 
Early next morning we sighted the 
Tengyueh Plain. It was covered with 
rice fields and a few small villages, 
while the walled city of Tengyueh lay 
six miles to the right. The plain was 
ringed with mountains, but my patience 
was amply rewarded, for I had just 
crossed the last of the forty-four ranges 
in the seventeen hundred and twenty- 
four miles since leaving Schang. 

A steep stone road led down to the 
plateau, then through the rice fields to 
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eigners were compelled to dress in 
Chinese clothes, and sometimes to travel 
in closed carrying-chairs. The natives 
were very bitter against the telegraph 
at first, as it was reported the foreign- 
ers cut out the tongues of children and 
suspended them on the insulators to 
transmit the message from pole to pole. 
Then again the wires disturbed the 
graves of the “ Fingshin,” the spirit of 
wind and water. The difficulties were 
so great in stretching the line from 
Schang to Tengyueh over the peaks 
and ravines and ranges that progress 
was very slow. The work between 
Tengyueh and Schang occupied three 








THE TENGYUEH TELEGRAPH STAFF, 


Tengyueh. We proceeded to the tele- 
graph office, where the Chinese clerk 
was surprised to see me but, neverthe- 
less, made me comfortable. This was 
the last Chinese telegraph station. For 
seven years the Chinese Commission 
has been trying to change the boundary 
and border affairs without success. Only 
one hundred and twenty-eight miles of 
wire are required to connect the tele- 
graph system with India. Some ten 
years ago a body of thirty Danish tele- 
graphic engineers assisted the govern- 
ment to. stretch lines through China. 
Everywhere in the interior these for- 


years. Mostof the Danes have returned 
home, while the different positions have 
been filled by Chinese clerks. The tele- 
graphic instruments used are mostly 
of London make. 

The system of telegraphing in Chinese 
is very simple. There are about eight 
thousand characters in the Chinese lan- 
guage. These are all numbered from 
one up and so printed in book form. 
It is therefore only necessary to tele- 
graph the numbers. This system is 
used in the government dispatches. 

While I was waiting in the telegraph 
office the Tengyueh official sent for my 
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passport, but I cautiously sent a copy 
of it. Iexpected everything to be clear, 
now, and prepared to leave next morn- 
ing. But when the Mandarin himself 
called to. see the passport, after dark, I 
knew there was trouble. He informed 
me my passport was not through to 
[hingai, which is what the Chinese called 
Bhamo. When I told him they had no 
voice in Burma territory, and only 
asked for protection to the boundary of 
Yunnan Province, at Nampongho, he 
gave the poor excuse that they had no 
official there to receipt for my safe 
arrival. He asked me to wait until he 
could receive orders by wire from the 
viceroy at Yunnanfu. The telegraph 
line had been unserviceable for twenty 
days, but they were repairing it. 

My two coolies called next morning, 
and wished to be paid off. The stories 
they had heard during the night of the 
savages on the border had thoroughly 
frightened them, and they refused to go 
any further. I had secretly planned to 
leave the city alone, and wheel as far as 
possible, then hire coolies to carry the 
bike. However, my stomach, which had 

.Stood all manner of poor food for 
months past, at last yielded, and for the 
first time on my trip around the world, 
I was sick. For two weeks I lay ill in 
bed in the telegraph office, and only by 
the aid of quinine- and camphor pills 
which I carried in my medicine pouch, 
was I able to keep off a severe fever. 

It was indeed a bitter disappoint- 
ment, sick and delayed among the 
Chinese, and only one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles from the English 
camp at Nampongho. 

My sickness was in one respect very 
unfortunate, for during the fifteen days 
which elapsed before I was able to walk 
out again, the rainy season had set in. 
On the other hand, it brought out a 
phase of Chinese character that was very 
gratifying, for nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the kind-hearted attention I re- 
ceived from the civil and military offi- 
cials. Not only was this so during my 
illness, but by the time I was ready to 
start I was loaded down with the good 
things of this life. One kind old man- 
darin, on the eve of departure, sent me 
a bottle of good old port wine anda 
box of English biscuits, another sent 
me a box of Swiss condensed milk, 
others dried Chinese meats and hard 
boiled eggs. Out of misfortune had 
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come to me good fortune, and I was 
enabled to build up my strength with 
European luxuries in the remotest dis- 
trict of the Chinese empire, a district 
which had been represented to me, and 
was naturally, a wild and barren waste. 
These heathen Chinese were to me very 
good Samaritans. 

It was not until the twenty-ninth of 
June, that I was able to leave Tengyueh, 
and even then I was too weak to carry 
the camera, but after the usual hag- 
gling, one of the soldiers agreed to carry 
it the first twenty-seven miles for seven 
cents of Chinese brass coin. 

One of the diversions of my convales- 
cence had been to teach the telegraph 
officials and clerks considerable English, 
and they had beseeched me to the last 
to stay longer ; but that could not be. I 
took their photos at the last moment, 
and tramped out through the wet streets 
of the walled city which had held me 
so unwilling a prisoner, and in an 
hour and a half its pagoda, the last in 
China, was shut out from view. 

The valley up which our road lay was 
one mass of rice fields. The rapid fall 
of the river made it an easy matter to 
have rice fields half way up the hillside. 

What was fortunate for the tillers of 
the soil, an abundance of streams, was 
anything but so for me, for every stream 
between Tengyueh and Nantien was 
swollen, and many of them bridgeless. 
Across these I had to avail myself of a 
human ferry, my Chinese guide and one 
of my soldier escorts carrying me over. 

The Kwan of Nantien had shown me 
much kindness whilst I was sick at 
Tengyueh, and had invited me to call on 
him when I should pass through his dis- 
trict. I was very glad of so good an 
opportunity for a little rest, and was 
pleased to meet himagain. He assigned 
me asplendid room. Tothe delight of 
his aged mother, her daughters and the 
servants of the family, I rode the bicycle 
ina small court. The women were nicely 
dressed in colored silk waists, dresses, 
sashes and shoes, and wore high, black 
turbans. They all had their teeth black- 
ened, which gave them an ugly appear- 
ance when they opened their mouths, 
but they were very pleased, and loaded 
me down with gifts. 

When I left, the Kwan detailed five 
soldiers and a captain, civilized Aborig- 
inies, to escort me to Kangai, twenty-six 
miles. Three of them had English rifles 
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of 1883 make, and twenty rounds of am- 
munition each in their belts. It rained 
almost unceasingly all day. Half the 
time, in the valley, we were walking 
ankle and knee-deep in water. When 
we changed this for the mountain side 
it was slippery, and out of ravines came 
many rushing streams; it was fearful 
walking, but we kept on, ultimately 
crossing over the last bridge in China, 
Then, by the help of the soldiers and the 
coolies, we succeeded in climbing up the 
muddy and slippery mountain side, a 
thousand feet high, along a short cation, 
and up over a mountain pass another 
five hundred feet, when we caught our 
first view of the Kangai, Santa and 
Manwyne plain, which spread far away 
for fifty miles, and was closed by the 
last range of mountains on the borders 
of China, 

It is easy to be seen why the Chinese 
are trying to locate in this rich and 
beautiful plain, It is the most fertile 
and largest in all the Yunnan Province. 

At the Yamen of the Aboriginie 


Kwan, of Kangai, I was surprised ‘to’ 


meet the old Shan chief himself. He 
had a beautiful black beard, the best 
one I saw in China on a Mongolian, but 
he was almost altogether bald. His 
oldest son, whom [I met in Tengyueh, 
had a rousing dinner prepared for me, 
while I amused his honor, sons and 
friends by riding the wheel in the court- 
yard, and by taking their photographs. 
By way of reciprocity the Kwan and his 
son presented me with two pieces of 
stitched silk work done by the Aborigi- 
nie women. 

A pouring rain held us back until 
eleven o'clock in the morning, and then 
we forded the flooded roads and ir- 
rigating ditches over their banks; at 
one crossing we were two hours getting 
over in a long, dug-out canoe ; a crazy 
craft for any purpose and totally un- 
fitted for a ferry. 

Many of the people working in the 
fields, even small Aboriginie boys when 
guarding cattle, wore swords at their 


sides, Such is the precaution taken by 
the peaceable people against their 
savage brethren in the mountains, Nor 


is this armed neutrality entirely unneces- 
sary. Only three months before these 
savages swept down ona small, peace- 
able hamlet southwest of Santa, on the 
plain, stole considerable property, and 
carried off some of the inhabitants. 
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We reached the Santa River at dark 
where another carved tree canoe had to 
be used asaferry. When in midstream 
the captain’s pony became unmanage- 
able and leaped into the river, almost 
capsizing the boat. He easily swam to 
the opposite side but the saddle, blank- 
ets, and the captain’s silk cloth boots 
were liberally baptized. This was the 
climax of a day of trials, for it was get- 
ting dark and the Aboriginie town of 
Santa was still four miles off. The 
captain wanted to stop right there but I 
would not hear of it, so we compromised 
by leaving the bicycle at the ferryman’s 
hut in charge of asoldier and the coolies 
and we forded rice-fields and ditches in 
the dark and rain until nine o’clock at 
night, when at last, completely tired out, 
we reached the Kwan’s yamen. I had 
had the good fortune to meet the young 
Kwan in Tengyueh, and he made me 
comfortable at once. I seemed to have 
met half the Kwans of the neighborhood 
whilst at Tengyueh and very lucky it 
turned out that I had. 

The coolies arrived in a pouring rain 
next morning and we were all glad to 
rest that day. At least it was not al- 
together a rest, for when the rain 
stopped temporarily in the afternoon, 
nothing would do but I must wheel 
about the military drill ground to the 
delight of the Kwan and the Aboriginies, 
and when the Kwan learned I had a 
samera, the foreigner’s most wonderful 
apparatus for drawing likenesses in the 
twinkling of an eye, of course, I was 
compelled to photograph him. 

When we left the yamen of the Kwan 
of Santa, we made quite an imposing 
cavalcade, for twenty armed soldiers 
and a captain on horseback filed out of 
the courtyard after me. 

The Kwan before leaving had pre- 
sented me with more Aboriginal dry 
goods, I cannot speak too highly of 
these three Shan or Aboriginie Kwans. 
They were the most pleasant and socia- 
ble officials I met in all China. Even 
among their own servants they were 
kind and good-natured. There was 
none of the self-conceit foundfin all 
Chinese officials. 

The Aboriginies read, write and 
speak a language of their own, Their 
alphabet contains nineteen letters, writ- 
ten from right to left, similar to Bur- 
mese. They all, however, also read and 


write, and speak Chinese. 
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At Taipingkai, the next small town 
after Santa, I saw the first savages, all 
women and girls. They exchange to- 
bacco, wood and fruit for rice and other 
eatables. They dress similar to the civ- 
ilized Aboriginie women, but wear red 
and blue cloth, huge dangling earrings, 
bracelets and rings about their knees, 
waists and necks, and chew betel-nut 
leaf and lime continually. 

We had been gradually getting down 
hill for the past hundred miles, in that 
distance having descended three thou- 
sand feet ; we were now only two thou- 
sand six hundred feet above sea-level, 
at Manwyne, or Momien, as called by the 
Burmese, and had reached one sign of 
the tropics again, for banana trees 

‘abounded everywhere, bearing fruit. 

The two mandarins at the Manwyne 
camp sent an escort of sixteen armed 
Chinese soldiers to conduct me to the 
Chinese outpost. 

The road or path led through forest 
and jungle, in which every here and 
there were graves of savages covered 
by a huge straw wigwam, resembling 
a haystack, and on the top of this a 
weird, wooden figure, carved the shape 
of a woman, with a huge arm or horn 
extending out from its back. 

We passed through a savage village a 
short distance from the Sweili camp. 
The houses of tremendous length some 
two hundred and fifty feet long, built on 
poles of bamboo with straw roofs, and 
each contained several families. Here 
the savage tribes formerly exacted fees 
from the traffic going to and from Bur- 
ma, but this is now stopped. 

The fort is more formidable looking 
than effective, it is surrounded first by 
a stockade of poles. Outside of this 

is another high fence made of bam- 
boo, with sharpened bamboo sticks pro- 
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jecting outward in all directions, and 
the gateways, which hinge upward, are 
built in the same manner. About two 
hundred Chinese soldiers in command 
of a Mandarin stationed here, were 
doing little more than gambling, smok- 
ing opium and eating. 

The Sweili escort accompanied me as 
far as Pongshi and then changed places, 
with fifteen Pongshi soldiers. Two of 
the new escort had trumpets and two 
brass gongs. As we tramped through 
the wild forest and jungle down the 
mountains, the trumpeters gave fre- 
quent blasts, probably to give the bad 
savages a chance to get away. The two 
with the gongs almost kept up a contin- 
ual drumming. At last when within 
three miles of the bottom as we round- 
ed a mountain top the welcome sight 
of the British post on the mountain side 
in Burma came to view, and I could see 
the East India Sikh Sepoys, some 
dressed in white clothes and wearing 
white turbans, others wearing yellow 
ochre-colored regulation suits, moving 
about the camp. Happy beyond de- 
scription at being at last at the end of 
China, I floundered down the muddy 
mountain side, past other little Chinese 
outposts to the banks of the Nam- 
pongho, 

The English officer in command of 
the post, attracted by the tremendous 
amount of trumpeting, stood on the 
west bank of the stream, hailed me with 
delight, and asked me to come over at 
once. The stream was shoulder deep, 
and rushing down the cafion at a tre- 
mendous rate. With the assistance of 
three naked savages, all holding a 
pole, I forded the strong current suc- 
cessfully; and grasping the friendly 


hand of the British officer, at last I 
stood on Burma's soil. 
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HE second day follow- 
ing the arrival of the 
new colonists was a 
holiday, a day of 
momentous events 
in the settlement, for 
many bridal couples 
walked up the aisles 
of the brick church 
and took there the 
solemn vows of mat- 
rimony. There was 
much smiling and 
stammering on the 
part of the couples, 
and knowing nods 
and winks among 
the congregation. 





humor came near exploding into open 
merriment when in the throng about the 
door Ellie Thoms, “ the Elephant,” was 
for a moment separated from her pro- 
spective lord,Tuck Finlay, the Jack Sprat 
of the colony. The little man, much 
excited, went charging wildly about, 
calling on his friends to aid him, de- 
claring he had been robbed, until the 
object of his search was found behind 
two couples just within the entrance. 
These he pushed rudely aside and seiz- 
ing the hand of his elephantine sweet- 
heart drew himself up beside her with 
the air of a man who, unassisted, has 
captured an armed battery and looks for 
the applause his action merits. 
“Forsooth, he need not have been in 
such a state,” said Sarah Turner in an 
audible whisper to those about her ; 
“ nobody wants to take that ten-acre field 
of flesh and blood away from him!” 
Lina watched the scene in silence 
from her place between the twins, who 
had adopted her as the person in the 
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Part II.* 


household most nearly approximating 
them in size, and therefore most likely to 
afford them amusement. Nowand then 
her sense of humor prevailed over her 
contempt for these women, and at such 
times her lips curved into smiles and 
the dimples played hide-and-seek among 
the roses on her cheeks. 

From the bench behind her Geoffrey 
watched the profile of her face, charmed 
with its quaint beauty, fascinated by 
the swift witchery of her smiles. His 
intent gaze made her restless, and she 
began to look about vaguely for the 
cause of her uneasiness. Changing her 
position slightly, their eyes met and in- 
stantly the color flamed into her cheeks. 
She guessed intuitively that he was 
thinking of the time when he would 
make her stand up there and speak all 
those false vows about loving and honor- 
ing him. She turned her back resolutely 
to his corner and gave her whole atten- 
tion to the scene about the altar, but 
during the rest of the service she felt 
the scrutiny of those unwavering eyes, 
striving, as it were, to read her thoughts 
through the crown of her gypsy-like 
bonnet. 

When the wedding services were con- 
cluded the entire company collected 
under the trees and gave themselves up 
to feasting and merriment. Following 
Dame Turner’s lead, Lina mingled 
much more freely with the company 
than on the day of her arrival, and many 
noticed her for the first time. A slum- 
bering excitement lent its luster to her 
cheeks and eyes, and the slim figure in 
its pale blue drapery was the subject of 
much comment. “The very prettiest 
Mistress of them all,” was the general 
verdict. And Geoffrey heard and was 
well pleased. He did not speak to her, 


* Synopsis oF Parr 1,—(Out1NnG for December.)—Arrival in Jamestown (about 1620) of a ship 
from England, bringing a number of girls as prospective wives for the colonists, among them 
Lina West, an orphan, hurried out of England by an aunt, in whose daughter’s matrimonial 


light she stood 
first refusal, 


A planter, Geoffrey Dale, pays her fare and becomes thereby entitled to her 
The good-natured acerbity ot the captain, Long, with whom she came, provoked 


Lina into the belief that Geoffrey owned her, w#//y nz7/y, and Lina, who is hot tempered 


and impulsive, warmly resents the supposed tyranny of his well-meant approaches. 


Geoffrey 


therefore, places her in the care of Dame Turner, who befriends the girl because of her excel- 
lent traits, endeavoring all the while to turn her fancy in favor of Geoffrey. 














but managed, though with seeming lack 
of purpose, to keep near enough to 
catch each word she said, studying her 
as though she were some intricate 
puzzle. 

“Well, my little tigress,” said Captain 
Long, with an elaborate wink, “ those 
were pretty weddings we had this morn- 
ing. Your time will be coming soon, I 


wager; now I pray you, mistress, how 
soon do you hope to be married ?” 
“Had I my wish, it would not be till 
time forgot itself sufficiently to let you 
and civil 


grow young and handsome 
again.” 

“An’ your 
master 
waits to 
marry until 
you grow 
civil, he’ll 
go to his grave a 
bachelor.” 

“Perchance 
’'twould be the better 
lot,” she said, with a 
little scornful laugh 
and curtsey. 

Sarah Turner had 
to answer many ques- 
tions concerning her 
fair guest; even Gov- 
ernor Yeardly, con- 
spicuous in blatk 
velvet and gold lace, 
smiled upon her ina 
paternal manner, and 
was pleased to take 
further notice of her with 
questions. But the person 
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all feminine prettiness, asserted itself. 
She did not rise, but, looking up with a 
smile, nodded brightly, and, gathering 
her blue skirts closer, made room for 
David beside her on the grass. He was 
not begot of the graces, and as he doubled 
himself clumsily into the space assigned 
lim, Lina caught herself wondering if 
awkward men really possessed more 
angles and joints than their more grace- 
ful brethren. Here was a man who had 
not bought her that he might have a 
cook and housekeeper, she told her- 
self ; a man who found her pleasing be- 
cause of herself. And with 
this thought and under the 
influence of those other 
watching eyes, she grew 
talkative, even gay in a 
spasmodic way. 

This byplay was not 
lost on all of the com- 
pany; some of the men 
watched Geoffrey anx- 

iously, while two or 

three plain women, 
in whom wit or co- 
quetry would have 
seemed as out of 
place as a crown on 
a cow’s horns, began 
to talk of “ froward- 
ness” and “levity,” 
and shook 
their heads 
gravely at 
Sarah Turn- 
er, whose im- 
prudence 
had brought 


most solicitous for information about this 
was David Thompson, a sinewy state of 
young hunter, in leather breech- thing's. 

es and high boots, made from But if Geoff- 
the tanned skins of animals , rey Dale felt 
which he himself had slain in “T!= HYMN WAS ONE THAT LINA LOVED.” any chagrin 


the chase. So persistent was he, 

that at last Sarah went with him to 
where Lina was seated on the grass, 
weaving from its pliant stems that de- 
light of childish hearts, known as grass- 
hopper traps, Ben and Dan, re-enforced 
by a playmate, watched the process with 
ecstatic interest. 

Lina glanced up as the two ap- 
proached, Sarah looking a little doubt- 
ful at the admiration in David's face. 
She knew that not far away Geoffrey 
stood watching her, and that innate co- 
quetry,which seems a part and parcel of 





(P. 335+) at the differ- 
ence between his own reception and that 
accorded this young Ajax his face gave 
no evidence. Not until Master Long, 
never willing to miss a joke, twitted him 
did he reveal he had noticed it at all. 

“* Now who would have thought, mate, 
that yonder yellow bag of bones would 
have found more grace in Mistress 
Lina’s eyes than you with your fine legs 
and straight back? Truly, there is no 
telling how the cat will jump when it 
takes the form of a woman’s fancy.” 

“What matters it to you as to where 
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her fancy turns? I see naught amiss in 
Mistress West’s talking to David Thomp- 
son; her smiles are her own and if she 
choose rather to bestow them on him 
than on me—why that is my affair, not 
yours.” 

“Come, come, man, no offense to my 
old friend’s son. But have a care, lad, 
have a care; a woman has many claws 
and if she scratch not one way she will 
another.” 

“So she scratch not you is all you 
have to mind,” answered the young man, 
moving off. 

Later on, as he sat near the wharf 
watching the sailors load the ship with 
great casks of tobacco and fragrant 
cedar logs, some one touched him on 
the shoulder. It was David Thompson, 
looking awkward and embarrassed, but 
very much in earnest. 

“Look you, Geoffrey,” he began in a 
conciliatory tone, “I have it in mind to 
make a proposition to you.” 


“Well, speak out,” said the other 


laconically. 

“This is the way of it. I know not 
how it happened, but you were ahead 
of the rest of the lads the day before 
yesterday and paid the passage of the 
handsomest maiden who came over in 
the ship; and albeit there is no law 
about it, yet we all agree that you have 
a right to her and that she is in honor 
bound to you. But she seems not to 
fancy you—all the women say so, and 
she does rather seem to—to take to me; 
and so I thought “ 

“Go on; what thought you?” 

David shifted his position uneasily 
under the light of those cold eyes. 
“Well, I thought that if you were so 
minded—Egad, Geoffrey, what makes 
you stare at a man like that?” 

“Speak on; what would you?” 

“Why, I’d like to pay you again your 
tobacco and take her off your hands.” 

“Have you spoken to Mistress Lina 
of this?” 

“ Nay; you and I have been friends 
ever and I have no wish to break the 
good feeling between us. I would not 
say aught to her until I had spoken to 
you—it would scarce have been honest. 
What ails you that you do not answer? 
If it is that you think she is worth more 
than the price you gave for her, why, I 
am not the man to haggle over an 
extra fifty, no nor an extra hundred 
pounds for such a lass as yon one.” 
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The hand that fell on David’s shoulder 
trembled somewhat and Geoffrey spoke 
slowly as though not quite sure of his 
voice: “ You are a good lad, David, and 
you mean well, but you understand not. 
As far as my own inclinations go, not 
all the tobacco you could raise in twenty 
years could compensate me for the 
claim I have over that mite of a lass. 
But—I will have no wife who in her 
heart favors another man!” He lifted 
his hand and stepped back, throwing up 
his head like a great stag brought to 
bay. ‘“ You have dealt honestly by me 
and I shall be as fair with you. I will 
tell her that you want her and—that I 
—well, she shall choose between us; 
and if the prize fall to you, why, man, I 
shall bear you no ill will for winning.” 

“Nay, friend!” cried the other, 
abashed at the vehemence of his tones 
and gestures, “I knew not that you 
cared for her—you said that you would 
not marry one of these women—and 
they say you have scarce spoke to her.” 

“ That is because she shows small in- 
clination to speak with me. But never 
you trouble over it, David ; methinks 
that as yet we are not sufficiently sure 
about her, either of us, to make her a 
subject of quarrel. Let our agreement 
stand.” 

They shook hands silently and part- 
ed, David going to join in the merry- 
making at the house of one of the new- 
ly married couples, Geoffrey to sit on 
the river bank and watch with unseeing 
eyes the blue and white lilies teeter in 
the gliding tide, and tall tufts of purple- 
plume glass themselves in the mocking 
mirror of the waves. 

* * * * * 

And so the blue day waned and died 
a crimson death in the far-off west, and 
still he had not spoken to Captain Long 
concerning a return passage for Lina. 
The ship was not sailing yet, and a little 
delay could make no difference. 

There were other weddings in the 
church followed by partings and wed- 
ding journeys, for many of the bride- 
grooms came from the out-lying plan- 
tations and branch settlements. To 


some these journeys were commonplace 
enough, but to others they were blissful, 
despite the fact that they were made in 
rough vehicles and awkward flat-boats. 
For these last the birds sang out their 
very hearts for hope and joy, the sun- 
light held a golden promise in its warm 

















smilie, the butterfly stayed its velvet 

wing to listen to soft vows of love, and 

the drooping willows held the secret of 

stolen kisses in their cool, green shadows. 
* * * * * 

On the afternoon of the fifth day after 
the arrival of the shipload of women, 
Geoffrey, calling at Sarah Turner's, 
learned that Lina was with some chil- 
dren picking berries along the edges of 
a neighboring field. 

“ And I wish you would go and hurry 
them home,” said the kind woman, see- 
ing which way his inclination pointed. 
“ It will be getting supper time ere long, 
and my little ones’ stomachs are as good 
time-pieces as a couple of clocks, and 
they will be crying for their porridge. 
Lina has not gone far, she is so afraid 
of the Indians ; poor dear, it goes to my 
heart to see how white she turns just to 
have one pass the door. The little ones 
would make her go along with them, 
for they have quite lost their hearts to 
her. And the small folk are not the 
only people whose heads are getting 
turned, and if you'll but take an old 
woman’s advice, Geoffrey Dale, you'll 
be looking out a bit for your rights. 
All the men in the village be not so 
blind as you seem to think !” 

“What mean you?” asked Geoffrey 
carelessly, his eyes on the long, lean 
barrel of the gun he field. 

“My house has been thought to be 
somewhat out of the way, sitting back 
as it does from the road ; but in the last 
few days every bachelor in the settle- 
ment has found the path in front of this 
door to be the shortest one to his work 
in the morning and the only one home 
at nightfall. Never since I set foot in 
the village have I been so beset with 
offers to fetch water or chop wood from 
the young men.” 

Geoffrey laughed. “And you fear 
that one of them will steal Mistress 
Lina from under your wing?” 

“ Nay, lad, I scarce know what I fear. 
You have bided under my roof so long 
that you seem like oneof us, and I could 
not a-bear for trouble to come to you; 
so set not your heart too much on yon- 
der lass.” 

“Think you, then, she will prefer 
some one above me ?”’ 

“T cannot say. She says she has no 
will to marry any one. Only this morn- 
ing she was asking if there were no 
way in which she could work and do 
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for herself. She desires greatly to pay 
you again the price of her passage; 
‘buy herself back,’ as she says.” 

“ And what said you to that ?”” Geoff- 
trey asked, more moved by the girl’s 
desire for freedom than he cared for 
Sarah Turner to see. 

“What said I? Why, that marrying 
was the likeliest contract she’d find in 
these parts—there’s naught else for her 
to do, and she’ll be happy enough with 
her kitchen and her bairns—to say 
naught of your darning and patching. 
They went that way,” she continued, 
lifting one hand toward the west. “Go 
and fetch them home ; and don’t be for- 
getting the words I have spoken to 
you, nor that other men have eyes as 
well as yourself.” 

And Geoffrey, with his gun on his 
shoulder, moved off in the direction 
she indicated, thinking, as he tramped 
along through the fresh grass or pushed 
past a tangled copse of flowering vines 
and shrubs, of Sarah’s words, of David, 
of Lina and of himself. 

It was not long before he found her 
seated on the plushy moss beneath a 
great elm-tree, her back against the 
rough bark. Her bonnet wasat her feet, 
and the soft breeze made merry with 
the stray curls on her brow and the nape 
of her white neck. Four or five children, 
the entire juvenile population of the 
colony, were romping near, but she sat 
silent and sad, turning in her slim fin- 
gers a spray of scarlet trumpet-flowers, 
whose color showed bravely against the 
dim blue of her gown. There was a 
frown between her eyes, and a great 
tear clung to her cheek like a dew-gem 
to a rose petal. 

“ Poor child,” said Geoffrey to him- 
self, “poor little lassie! How griev- 
ously her people wronged her to send 
her all alone to this wild country.” 

The children’s shouts made Lina 
start, and there, not ten feet from her, 
she saw the subject of that frown, “ her 
master,” as she in her bitterness called 
him, leaning on his gun. 

“ Good-day to you, Mistress Lina,” he 
said, smiling ; “ you have chosen a pretty 
spot for your day-dreaming. Come 
now,” he added to the children who 
crowded about him, “ off to your berry- 
ing, for I am sent to fetch you home 
directly. See who picks the most before 
I whistle for you ; the best worker shall 
have this sixpence.” 
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Away they scampered, eager for the 
contest, and he and she were left alone. 

“T would have speech with you, Mis- 
tress West, if there be no objection,” he 
said at last, somewhat nervously. 

“T know of naught to prevent, unless, 
forsooth, you be suddenly stricken 
dumb,” she answered flippantly, al- 
though her heart was beating like a 
trip-hammer with the fear that he had 
come to tell her she must marry him. 

He placed his gun against a tree and 
came and sat by her. She drew her 
dress away quickly, not with the invit- 
ing gesture bestowed on David, but 
with an impatient jerk. 

“T pray you sit not upon my dress; it 
makes me feel pinioned and—and shiv- 
ery!” she cried, with a catch in her 
voice, 

He moved further off, as though hu- 
moring a spoiled child, then said, pull- 


ing his hat over his eyes as he spoke, 


“T know not exactly how to put into 
words what I have to say ; if I am awk- 


war oray you pardon me.” § id 
dl y you don me.” She did 


not answer, so he went on, picking his 
words carefully. “The time for you to 
marry, Lina, must be near at hand.” 

“Oh, is it? This is news, indeed!” 
Then suddenly her mocking air deserted 
her, and throwing up her hands with a 
gesture of entreaty, she cried piteously : 
“Ts there no way but this? Can I do 
naught to maintain myself? Oh, I will 
work hard day and night, and you shall 
have again every farthing that you paid 
for my coming’. hither, if you will only 
help me, only tell me what I can do!” 

His brow darkened, although her ap- 
peal had touched him deeply: “ And if 
you could earn this money, think you I 
would take it of you?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I am not quite a brute,” 
he answered roughly. 

“Tt were more brutal to refuse it.” 

His face softened under the influence 
of her eyes. “ Perchance you are right,” 
he said simply. There was 4 pause, 
during which she watched him breath- 
lessly, knowing that her future hung 
upon his words. After a while he said 
with a sigh, “ There is no use talking of 
it, the thing is impossible. In a primi- 
tive settlement such as this there is no 
work suited to a girl like you; the 
women do their own sewing.” 

“Could I not goout to service among 
them? There is house work ‘“ 





“What, you go as a servant to one of 
these women? Never!” he cried, and 
as he sprang up there was such a flame 
in his eyes that Lina involuntarily 
thought that it was thus he would 
look when he fulfilled Captain Long’s 
prophecy and broke her pretty head. 

“Tt is honest work,” she answered 
stoutly. 

He sat down again, drawing his hat 
over his brow as if to steady his 
thoughts; then he spoke slowly but 
firmly : “ You do not understand, child. 
In the first place these women will do 
their own work and do not need you; 
in the second, you are exceeding pretty 
and they will not want you. I would 
you had not set your heart upon this.” 

“What, then, is left to me?” 

“ Nothing, save to fulfill your destiny 
and marry.” 

“The hardest possible lot that could 
befall me.” 

“ Perchance.”’ 

A long silence fell between them 
during which she fought back the sobs 
in her throat, and he wondered vaguely 
how he should put into words that 
which he must say to her. After a 
while he began talking of the children, 
watching them at their merry task; 
then turning suddenly he said : 

“Yes, Lina, it is your fate; you must 
wed if you are to remain in the colony 
—nothing else is possible. Now, the 
question is, whom will you choose for a 
husband?” She looked at him in as- 
tonishment. “You know,” he hurried 
on, “that by an agreement among us 
I have the first and strongest claim upon 
you, having settled for your passage 
across seas ; but if there be any one else 
you prefer—I shall not stand between 
you. Speak out, lass, and tell me whom 
you would choose.” 

But still she was silent, looking deep 
into the amber-hued throats of the flow- 
ers in her hand. 

“There is David Thompson,” he con- 
tinued, and he wondered if she guessed 
how his heart was beating. “ David is 
a good lad, very good.” 

Her suppressed laughter broke out in 
mischievous dimples and a tremulous 
twitching of the corners of her mouth. 
“T doubt it not,” she said; “he is scarce 
a beauty, so he needs must be exceed- 
ing good ; ’tis the usual way.” 

Geoffrey half smiled; never before 
had disparagement of his friend’s 




















personal appearance sounded pleasant 
in his ears. 

“Ves, he is plain, but he is honest 
and true,” Geoffrey said. “You seemed 
to fancy him well enough the day before 
yesterday.” 
~ “Did 1?” She had torn open one of 
the flowers in her lap and was examin- 
ing, as with the eye of an art critic, the 
contrasting hues of its outer and inner 
surfaces. 
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“ Master Thompson has said naught 
to me of marriage ; when he does it will 
be time enough for me to consider what 
I shall say,—and methinks my answer 
should belong entirely to him.” 

“Truly, he’ll ask you quick enough 
when he thinks I stand not in the way ; 
he told me so. He would do the right 
thing, he said he would pay for your 
passage over, and——” 

“And I warrant you were willing to 





‘* PERCHANCE "TWOULD BE THE BETTER LOT.” 


“Yes, for you talked with him as you 
have talked with no one save Dame 
Turner since your arrival, freely and 
cheerfully. Would you rather marry 
David ?” 

“T have no wish to marry any one?” 

“ But supposing that you must, would 
you choose him?” and he leaned over 
and took the flower from her hands, 
compelling her to look et him. 


(Pp. 325 ) 
—sell me!” she cried with flashing 
eyes. “I dare believe you would even 
speculate on me! I pray you, at how 
much above the first cost did Master 
David Thompson hold me; how much 
do you think to make by this new bar- 
gain? It behooves me to keep up with 
my increasing value.” 

Geoffrey realized that he had blun- 
dered, but failed to see that the one 
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remedy was a direct avowal of his grow- 
ing interest in her every word and action. 
Instead he sat helplessly silent, watch- 
ing her tear into shreds, one after an- 
other, the trumpet-blossoms with their 
scarlet coats and amber linings. At 
last he said slowly : 

“You are mistaken, Mistress Lina; 
I would 
scorn to 
profit by 
such an 
arrange- 
ment; it is 
neither my 
wish nor 
my inten- 
tion to sell 
you, as you 
so harshly 
put it.” 

“He who 
buys will 
sell,” she 
answered 
with sting- 
ing em- 
phasis. 

He stood 
up, biting 
his lips to 
keep back 
the sharp 
words _be- 
hind them, 
and turn- 
ing took a 
few steps 
forward 
into the 
clearing 
where the 
long-drawn 
shadows of 
the wood 
lay like a 
tangled 
skein of 
darkest 
tone upon 
the vivid 
emerald of 
the sward. 

Lina watched him with growing an- 
ger. Bought like a slave, and to be sold 
like a beast of burden—it was unen- 
durable. If he wanted her not for him- 
self, why had he not left her alone? She 
might thus have been spared the degra- 
dation of this second purchase. Since 


‘AS SHE SAT THUS, DAVID 





he had no personal interest in her, why 
trouble himself to get her into his 
power, unless, indeed, it were for the 
purpose of profit? Profit! her cheeks 
were hot with the mere thought. And 
this other man who would trade for 
her, who would perchance haggle over 
the price, deeming he paid too dearly 
for his bar- 
gain—what 
could she 
think of 
him? Had 
she guess- 
ed this, not 
a score of 
Aunt Pain- 
es could 
have sent 
her out of 
England. 

His im- 
patience 
mastered, 
Geoffrey 
came and 
threw him- 
self again 
upon the 
grass, this 
time at her 
feet, that 
he might 
the better 
watch her 
face. 

“Lina,” 
he, said 
gently, “is 
there any 
preference 
in your 
heart as be- 
tween me 
and David? 
Do you find 
one of us 
more pleas- 
ing in ap- 
pearance, 
more a- 
greeable in 
manner 
than the other?” He almost held his 
breath to catch her answer. 

“ Comparisons are neither agreeable 
to make nor pleasant to hear,” she re- 
plied, wondering at what seemed the 
audacious vanity of the question from 
this man so favored of the graces. 
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“But, an I be minded to hear this 
comparison ?” 

“] well believe that you each may 
have good qualities in which the other 
is wanting, but I have no will to turn 
analyst.” 

“Then you find no choice as between 
us?” he said, with a persistence which 
he himself hardly understood. 

She glanced at him carelessly : “ You 
are of different build, truly, and yet so 
near the same size are you that I may 
not even choose the lesser of two evils.” 

“T am sorry that we please you not,” 
he said, with just a touch of sarcasm 
in his tone. There was a little silence, 
then he added, with a curious catch in 
his voice: “ Well, give your answer to 
David when he asks you; if you take 
him I have naught to say. But if you 
say him nay, then, lass—I want you for 
my own wife.” 

But the kindly words came too late ; 
half an hour ago they might have had 
a somewhat different effect ; now her 
heart was too hurt and angry to note 
the gentleness of his eyes, the latent 
tenderness of his voice. 

“T understand,” she said scornfully ; 
“if so be you cannot rid yourself of me 
you will bide by your bargain ; ’tis truly 
a wise conclusion.” 

He gazed at her for a moment, and 
then for answer looked away toward the 
group of busy children and gave a long 
shrill whistle. The sixpence being 
awarded, he picked up Lina’s bonnet 
from the ground, and as she tied the 
crimson ribbons under her chin watched 
her silently, well knowing that she was 
as surely binding his heart with the rib- 
bons of love. 

Homeward they wended their way 
along the woodland path, hung with 
the amethyst shadows of evening and 
carpeted with velvet moss, flecked here 
and there with the gold of dandelions 
and the azure tints of fairy flax. Brown 
bees, freighted with their gleanings 
from floral harvest- fields, passed them 
on unsteady wings, while in the branches 
high above their heads a clear-voiced 
mocking-bird chanted a requiem for 
the departing day. 

At Sarah Turner’s Geoffrey left her. 
“Try and think less harshly of me, lass,” 
he said, and without waiting for her an- 
swer walked rapidly away to the ware- 
house, where he knew he would find 
David Thompson. 
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“The sooner I know the worst, the 
better,” he told himself with set teeth 
as he strode along. 

Lina ate no supper that night, and 
afterward as she span and Sarah put 
away the dishes the old woman eyed her 
narrowly and at last broke the silence, 
saying : 

“T have a doubt in my mind that you 
have been quarreling with Geoffrey 
this eve. Why do it, child? Is he not 
fair-favored and friendly, and brave 
and strong? I love the lad as though he 
were my own flesh and blood, and it 
grieves me to see you so set against 
him. ’Tis a foolish virgin who deliber- 
ately pours the oil out of her lamp.” 

“How know you that I quarreled 
with Master Geoffrey ?”’ 

“Why, dearie, I see it in your eyes 
and in the toss of your head. You are 
a good girl, Lina, and can be gentle 
enough when you are so minded; why, 
then, can you not be fair-spoken to 
Geoffrey ?” 

Lina drew the threads deftly and 
made the old wheel hum, but made no 
reply. 

“] cannot see as you can find any 
fault with the lad,” the older woman 
went on. “ He is hard-working and open- 
handed, and has built a good house 
further up the river bank. True, he 
was never so religious-minded as I have 
wished, but he has a good steady appe- 
tite that any woman might be proud to 
cook for—I know, for he bided here 
along with us before you came.” 

A heavy hand seemed clutching at 
the girl’s heart, and yet she smiled at 
the woman’s earnest manner and prac- 
tical reasoning, for in Sarah’s eyes a 
good appetite and sound digestion were 
as cardinal virtues. But she went on 
arranging the pans on the shelf and 
brushing the hearth in silence, listening 
the while to etilogies on Geoffrey's 
kindness of heart, skill as a workman, 
and wonderful ability to digest game 
pie. 

“ And yet with all this,” cried Sarah, 
bringing her speech to aclose, “ you turn 
up your nose at him. I say it’s a 
shame. A proper girl you are, Lina 
West, and what with your pretty face I 
doubt not that you could easily find a 
score of husbands among our single 
men. But where is the use ina woman’s 
wearing out her heart and her shoes 
hunting a husband when one stands 


a 
just outside the door, waiting to be 
asked in? To my mind it is a wicked 
waste of time and strength and—sole 
leather !” 

“T seek not another husband, good 
Sarah,” answered Lina quietly, “and 
‘tis my opinion that Master Dale does 
not desire to marry me.” 

“A pretty bit of nonsense, child. 
Why then should he give his fine to- 
bacco in payment of your passage? 
’Twould have put money in his pocket 
to sell it.” 

“T think he wanted to speculate on 
me,” cried the girl, her indignation at 
white heat, “‘and I think he will be will- 
ing enough to sell out his claim if so be 
he can get more than he gave for me!” 

“Lina, Lina West, are your wits astray? 
He was but sorry for you ;” and then as 
Lina rushed from the kitchen leaving 
the hearth half swept she said to herself: 
“ An that is what she thinks, ’tis small 
wonder that she quarrels with him. 
Speculate, indeed ! who could be putting 
that notion into her head?” 

On the floor of the open passageway 
between the rooms the faint light of a 
young moon lay white and ghostly. 
Tired and miserable, Lina sank down 
on the primitive step of hewn logs and 
fell to thinking of what Geoffrey had 
said to her. So David wanted to marry 
her; David with his awkward angles 
and huge feet and hands—the thought 
almost made her laugh. And yet why 
not? Here was an opportunity to es- 
cape from Geoffrey; an opportunity 
she had so longed for. But to what 
should she escape? Only to certain 
matrimony with another man who would 
buy her even as the first. Nothing was 
to be gained by such a step; while on 
the other hand, if she remained passive 
she would at least have a respite, since 
Geoffrey seemed in no hurry to wed her. 
Who could tell what might happen with 
time? Silas might come; other men 
might find her pleasing—one other had 
already told her in looks and words that 
she was fair and sweet—perchance if 
she could wait a while her heart might 
go out to one of these, and then mar- 
riage would not seem such a sacrilege. 

Her elbow sought her knee, her cheek 
sank upon the lifted palm, and she fell 
intoa sweet reverie. The darkness 
was forgotten, and the hero of her girl- 
ish imagination, a lover handsome and 
brave beyond compare, came out of the 
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shadows of dreamland to woo her with 
tender words and gallant phrases. He 
had had a dim, uncertain existence in 
her thoughts for many weeks, having 
come as a silent but persistent rival to 
Silas and Samuel Girty ; but to-night 
he seemed more real than ever before. 
If he could but come—whence she 
never asked herself—and save her from 
these other men, how easy it would be 
to do his bidding, to follow him through 
the whole world; for he would not be 
sorry for her merely; he would hold 
her in all reverence, and the price he 
paid for her would be the golden coin 
of love, not a paltry weight of tobacco. 
Farther and farther she drifted throuch 
the subtle realm of thought with that 
intangible lover at her side, making all 
things possible by his devotion. In 
fancy, how she scoffed at Geoffrey Dale ! 
The bitter words with which she gave 
him back the price of his tobacco framed 
themselves in her imagination, and her 
breath came quick with a sense of re- 
And she would go 
back to England, and Aunt Paine and 
Rachel should see how fate had torn 
the thorns from her path and set her 
feet amid the lilies of love. Of course 
she would be rich in that wonderful 
land, and she would bid Samuel Girty 
marry Rachel, and heap coals of fire 
on her cousin’s head with a beautiful 
present, and all the children should 
share in her bounty. 

And as she sat thus dreaming in the 
starlight, David Thompson came down 
the broad path and stood before her, 
turning his hat uneasily in his hands. 
David was too simple and straightfor- 
ward a fellow to be able to grasp more 
than one idea at a time, and so the ob- 
ject of his visit was soon made known. 
He told Lina of his fancy for her and 
how, because of her smiles and pleasant 
words, he thought she might care for 
him in return ; of Geoffrey’s generosity 
in giving him a chance to win her; of 
his willingness and ability to pay the 
original cost of her voyage and fifty or 
a hundred pounds of tobacco extra if 
his friend would give her up. He told 
her of his industry, his sobriety ; of the 
tiny hut he had built on the edge of the 
wood, and how he would always work 
for her and take care of her. He told 
it all in his shambling, hurried way, 
scarcely pausing to take breath ; but he 
told it faithfully and carefully, missing 

















no point which, to his simple mind, 
might influence her. Even the one 
speckled hen, his sole barnyard stock, 
was not forgotten in the inventory of 
his amiable qualities, goods and chattels. 

And Lina, listening to the impetuous 
declaration, felt her anger against this 
man who had been willing to traffic for 
her, burn to ashes; and when he had 
finished she sat on the doorstep a long 
while talking to him with all gentle- 
ness, and then she shook hands with 
him kindly and went into the house, a 
better woman for the glimpse of good, 
the honesty and sincerity she had seen 
in the heart of the rough, ungainly young 
hunter, and in the days that followed 
she had naught but kind words for 
David. 

He had come down the path hurriedly, 
stumbling in his headlong haste, but he 
returned slowly, his arms swinging at his 
sides, his head down, his whole figure 
seeming more gaunt and angular than 
ever before. From the steps of the 
warehouse Geoffrey watched his coming, 
then rose and went to meet him quietly 
but with a mad joy throbbing in his 
veins at the tidings told in the dejected 
droop of David’s shoulders and in his 
lagging, uncertain gait. The strain of 
the past hour had left its mark on 
Geoffrey’s beardless face. 

“Well, comrade, how goes it?” he 
asked as they met, stifling the gladness 
in his voice. He had opened the way 
for David’s success, but he could not be 
sorry for his failure, his generosity did 
not reach that far; and yet he would 
not wound him with a sight of his own 
joy. 

David sighed deeply, shaking his head 
the while. “’Tis my opinion, Geoffrey, 
she wants neither one of us ; certainly 
she wants not me, for she said so like an 
honest lass. Perchance she may think 
better of you by and by, and if she does 
I’m not the man to grudge you your 
good fortune—for ’twill be a rare good 
fortune to the man who gets her. No, 
I'll not grudge her to you, Geoffrey, for 
you have dealt fair and square and 
given me my chance, and now ’tis your 
time.” He wrung the other’s hand 
with a sigh and went stumbling on a 
few steps, then turned and said, half re- 
luctantly : “There’s a word of warning 
I'd give you. I have no wish to make 
you uneasy, but she has been seen talk- 
ing with a man you wculd be loath to 
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have about her, knowing as I do that 
you bear him no special good will. I 
saw him eying her at the dock the day 
she arrived ; they were walking by the 
river this morning, and she seemed 
pleased and happy—and—people will 
talk, you know.” 

Then he was gone, and Geoffrey stood 
in the wan moonlight with a feeling of 
thirst, as though the cup held closely to 
his lips had been suddenly stricken 
away and the crystal contents scattered 
at his feet. 

The day following was the Sabbath, a 
perfect day, all blue and gold, filled with 
low-voiced winds, sudden bird-calls and 
tender silences. The warehouse was 
closed, the noises of labor were hushed, 
and the indefinable peace of a rest-day 
brooded intheair. Geoffrey went early 
to church and from his seat in a corner 
watched Lina enter with the Turners. 
She wore that morning a white muslin 
flowered all over with pink roses, and 
the ribbons on her bonnet were hued 
like anapple-blossom. Above the sheer 
kerchief folded over her shoulders and 
crossed on her bosom her white neck 
showed, and the wide sleeves gave 
glimpses of arms round and dimpled as 
a child’s. Anything so fair and sweet 
and dainty Geoffrey had never looked 
upon. Small wonder that so many eyes 
followed her admiringly as she took her 
place in the high-backed pew; and 
small wonder that David Thompson, 
with his gaze riveted on the back of her 
bonnet, sighed so profoundly and so de- 
spairingly that those who sat near, and 
knew how his wooing had fared, smiled 
with amusement. 

Geoffrey heard but little of the ser- 
mon that morning, for fancy turned 
architect and built from the ready timber 
of wishes a wonderful structure, over 
which pink roses clambered in profu- 
sion, and from the windows of which a 
sweet face—was it Lina’s ?—smiled at 
him always. It was not until the last 
hymn that his thoughts came back to 
things about him, and then only at the 
sound of her voice. 

He caught his breath as it came to 
him. The hymn was one that Lina 
loved, one that she had often sung with 
her father in the London chapel where 
he and she had gone to church together 
for years; and as her fresh young voice 
caught up the familiar words and went 
soaring away with them on the rhythmic 
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sweep of the tune, she forgot that leagues 
of green waves rolled between her and 
her father’s grave, forgot that he was 
dead, and almost fancied that he stood 
beside her, singing with her the blessed 
promise of peace. People turned to 
look at her and many stayed their own 
voices the better to hear hers; and so 
when the final verse came she was sing- 
ing almostalone. Asthe last tremulous 
notes died into silence there was aslight 
movement in the church, a rustle of 
surprise and pleasure. Allat once Lina, 
looking about her, realized the notice 
she had attracted; her cheeks, grown 
pale with the ecstasy of the music, 
flushed crimson, and she was glad to 
hide her face in her hands to receive the 
benediction which fell like the fragrance 
of Paradise on the bowed heads. 
Outside, after service, she found her- 
self the center of an admiring group, 
old men and young, new-made brides 
and staid matrons, each and all telling 
her how sweet the hymn had been. 


Among them stood Geoffrey, a smile in - 


the gray depths of his eyes. 

“Methought that nothing save the 
larks on English meadows could sing 
like that,” he said. 

“ And truly there be few people who 
can,” answered Sarah Turner, proud of 
the sensation her guest had created. 
“ Preaching is good enough in its way— 
when folk stay awake to hear it; but 
good music seems closer akin to sound 
religion. "Tis seldom I hear bad music 
in church without thinking that the devil 
is laughing in his sleeve.” 

Lina, stopping to pick a flower, fell 
gradually behind the others in the home 
walk, and so was practically alone when 
aman came suddenly up behind her— 
the tall man with the dark, handsome 
face. They smiled at each other like 
old acquaintances, and as he fell into 
step beside her, was soon telling her in 
a dozen well-turned compliments how 
fair he found her. There was a blend- 
ing of elegance and indolence in his 
bearing and just the suspicion of a 
drawl in his voice which lent an inde- 
finable charm to his manner. 

In the days when the settlement was 
a commune, Percy had been a ring- 
leader among the discordant element, 
whose thriftlessness would have ruin- 
ed the colony had it not been for the 
firmness of John Smith. Men asa rule 
disliked Percy, but the few women of 


the colony until recently had regarded 
him more favorably, for he was courte- 
ous and obliging, retaining much of the 
suavity and polish of manner learned 
in English drawing-rooms, while among 
the rough settlers courtesy was often 
at a premium. 

He knew full well that Geoffrey 
would permit on his part no rivalry for 
Lina’s favor, would not even -sanction 
an acquaintance between them. But 
this mattered little so long as the girl 
pleased his fancy ; indeed, it but gave 
an added zest to the interviews he man- 
aged to have with her; and his quick 
comprehension of feminine moods ren- 
dered him very acceptable to Lina, 
who, in her loneliness and sorrow, stood 
sorely in need of sympathy. Sarah 
looked well to her comfort, but had no 
power to enter into her finer emotions. 
Geoffrey was her master, and therefore, 
the girl told herself, with the persist- 
ence of an unreasoning child, to be dis- 
liked and avoided. In this state of things 
Percy’s ready sympathy touched her 
deeply, and she was very friendly with 
him when they met by the river or on the 
borders of the wood, not for a moment 
imagining that these meetings chanced 
any way but by the merest accident. 
Percy perceived and readily under- 
stood the coolness between Lina and 
Geoffrey, and left no means untried 
to widen the breach. Under his ex- 
planations Geoffrey’s conduct toward 
David lost the color of generosity and 
grew into the semblance of an assured 
vanity or else a premeditated plan to 
rid himself of her. It was but a cor- 
roboration of the girl’s own angry 
thoughts, and yet she almost hated this 
man for putting it into plain speech 
that Sabbath morning at Sarah’s gate. 
The sky seemed less blue, and the soft 
cooing of a dove on the eaves sounded 
harsh and out of tune. 

“ Had he rightly valued you, Mistress 
Lina, think you he would so readily 
have opened the lists to David Thomp- 
son, unless, forsooth, he felt assured of 
his own final success?” he reasoned, 
and she had no answer with which to 
satisfy her heart. 

“There are those of us whose crops 
failed last year, but it is well known in 
the colony that David has made much 
money of late,” continued Percy, “and 
that, indeed, may give a new color to 
Dale’s seeming generosity. In either 




















light his singling David out in this man- 
ner has upon it a very ill look.” 

“ Perchance none save Master Thomp- 
son cared to contend for me,” she an- 
swered, moved by some dim intuition 
of fealty to defend her absent owner. 

She avoided meeting his gaze as he 
replied. The tenderness with which he 
regarded her was at times disconcert- 
ing; she could not pretend to misun- 
derstand him, and she was too heartsick 
to answer him with the pretty coquetry 
of other days. They were so silent for 
a while that the dove on the eavescame 
down quite close to look at them. Then 
Percy with ready tact changed the tenor 
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of the talk and was making Lina laugh 
at some droll anecdote when Sarah’s 
voice called her from within. 

Geoffrey, coming down the road, saw 
the parting, caught the smile*on Lina’s 
lips, saw Percy lift his hat with that 
easy grace which always: seemed a part 
of him, and then saunter away in the 
opposite direction, whistling airily. He 
shut his teeth hard: 

“So; ’tis Percy Lynne she smiles on ! 
This, then, is what David has meant— 
what Mistress Turner hinted at. Perey 
Lynne! In truth I needed the warn- 
ing.” And his hand fell heavily on 
Sarah’s latch. 


To be continued. 
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HE morning of De- 
cember twenty- 
fourth brought me 
a heavy mail, which 
I regarded rue- 
fully. I did not ex- 
pect any invitations 
and had no definite 
plans laid for 

I had spent an hour 





Christmas Day. 
over these letters, when a boy appeared 
with a telegram from a ranchman friend. 


It read as follows: “Lots of birds. 
Bring Eastern friend. Will meet you.” 

I closed my desk with a bang and 
hurried over to Blake’s den. 

“Come, old man, hustle round! Get 
your traps together and let’s be off.” 

“What's up now? It’s too wet for 
camping and my shins are sore yet from 
bumping against the rocks on that 
last salmon trip up the Navarro. I’m 
too busy to go anywhere anyhow.” 

“Read that!” I said, throwing the 
telegram among his paints and brushes. 
“You don’t know what California hospi- 
tality is like, and you'll regret it for life 
if you miss this chance.” 

I knew Blake’s failings too well to 
waste further words. 

“Just two hours to catch our train ; 
I’ll look after the shells,” I called back 
as I rushed off to get shooting-gear and 
ammunition together. 

Blake was on hand, and with guns 
and gum boots, shooting togs and three 
hundred rounds each of “sixes” and 
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“threes,” we boarded the train for the 
San Joaquin valley. 

George, with a covered spring wagon 
and a hearty Californian welcome, met 
us at the station. A sprightly team 
whirled us through six miles of mud 
and sand to the ranch on the edge of a 
great stretch of tule, the finest fowling 
grounds in this or any other country. 

We lunched and smoked and rested ; 
then George left Blake to the tender 
mercies of his two pretty sisters, and 
carried me off to the ranch shop, where 
the carpenter was putting the finishing 
touches on a couple of light duck-boats. 

Everything was made ready for an 
early start on the morrow, and after 
dinner and an evening spent in a way 
to open Blake’s eyes to the delights of 
rural hospitality in California, George 
showed us to our rooms with the warn- 
ing that the breakfast-bell would ring 
before daylight. A stiff breeze was 
blowing from the south, and George as- 
sured us that if it increased during the 
night the shooting would be prime in 
the morning. 

“Fire! Murder! Wake up!” shouted 
George, as he pounded at our doors. 
“The wind’s howling beautifully, and 
we'll bag a wagon-load if we get at 
them in time.” 

Bouncing out of bed and into our 
shooting-clothes, we followed him down 
to breakfast, cooked and served by a 
long-cued, white-robed Chinaman. 
Embarking at the house, each man in 
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his boat, we poled single file down a 
narrow canal leading tothetules. Half- 
a-mile from the house we entered a sea 
of these tall rushes from which the wet 
lands of California take the name of 
tules. They are nothing more or less 
than bulrushes, and vary in height from 
one to sixteen feet. The wind, blowing 
a smart gale, bent and thrashed them 
at a great rate, but above its noise 
we could hear the whistle of flocks 
passing close overhead, while an in- 
cessant squawking and quacking sound- 
ed on all sides. 

It was not yet light enough to shoot, 
and we could not have found the birds 
in the rank growth that hemmed us in 
if we had killed them. We passed open 
patches of water that seemed alive with 
birds, but George said there was better 
ground ahead, and we poled along until 
we came to a levee surrounding an im- 
mense field of growing grain. All 
around were wide stretches of shallow 
water dotted with patches of tule, and 


the field itself, by reason of the heavy ° 


rains and breaks in the levee, was 
mostly under water from a few inches 
to a foot deep. Last year’s stubble 
rose above the surface, and on the bot- 
tom everywhere the tender shoots of 
volunteer wheat and barley, with the 
kernels from which they sprouted, af- 
forded the choicest of food to countless 
flocks of broad-bills. 

Pulling our boats over the low em- 
bankment, we poled across the field to 
a point where the levee, with its wide 
fringe of tules, made a sharp angle ex- 
tending well out in the field. We did 
not stop to fire a shot, although clouds 
of duck rose before us and circled in 
easy range. Scattering a dozen decoys 
in the lee of the tules, we pushed our 
sharp-pointed boats in among the tall 
stalks and bent them down so as to form 
effective blinds. The birds naturally 
sought a quiet nook where the water 
was sheltered from the sweeping wind, 
and we were scarcely in position before 
a big flock of mallard came beating up 
across the field toward us. 

The wind pressed the birds close to 
the water as they came skimming along. 
The sight of our decoys kept them 
headed aright. 

Some old drake saw danger in the 
broken tules and sounded his note of 
warning. The flock rose to pass over 
us. Now was our chance. Three shots, 


almost as one, then three more. Every 
barrel was emptied, andfour big green- 
heads tumbled into the water. Blake 
yelled with delight. 

A brace of “can’s” came from behind 
us before George could get back to 
cover. They were going likethe wind, 
and the tall tules in our rear hid them 
from view until they were right upon 
us. It took quick work to doit, but 
Blake managed to drop one of the pair 
almost in George’s boat. George was 
barely in his blind again before a bunch 
of “ spoonies ” came whistling up against 
the wind. They veered off as they 
neared us. It was a long shot, but by 
raking them as they swept past, we 
dropped a full half-dozen out of the 
bunch. Three of them were only 
winged, however, and escaped in the 
tules before I could reach them. 

For the next two hours the flight 
continued thick and fast. We crammed 
shells into our guns and dropped duck 
right and left, taking turns at retriev- 
ing. “Can’s” were scarce, but their 
close rivals, the lordly mallards, were 
there in plenty, and received our special 
attention. Most of the flight came up 
against the wind, and hugged the 
water until quite near, when the 
showing of our heads caused them to 
swerve to one side or shoot up to go 
over us, offering the prettiest kind of 
side and overhead shots. But the birds 
that tried our skill and gave us by far 
the most sport, came with the wind 
from behind. They whizzed past our 
heads scarcely a rod high, and were go- 
ing straight away before we saw them. 
We wasted a deal of powder and lead 
upon these feathered streaks, but when 
one did drop, the cheer that rewarded 
the lucky shot made up for misses. 

Stray birds and small flocks, beating 
up against the wind, often lit among 
our decoys, but when they came from 
the other way they were past the decoys 
before they saw them, and the most 
skillful calling would not induce them 
toturn in the teeth of such a wind. 

The day opened cloudy, but so warm 
in spite of the wind that we shot bare- 
handed without the least discomfort. 
About nine o’clock the flight of duck 
eased up. George said the geese would 
soon be coming to water. A few mal- 
lard still on the wing gave us a chance 
to exercise our skill in enticing them 
within range. “Calling” was an undis- 























covered art with Blake, and I quickly 
disclaimed any proficiency in that line 
when George had once shown his ability. 

Clapping one hand over mouth and 
nose he would close his nostrils with 
thumb and finger and qua-a-ck, quack, 
quack in a way to fool the wariest old 
drake alive. There was as much keen 
pleasure in watching the effect of his 
inimitable calling as in bringing down 
the birds when they came over. Time 
and again his call would bring an an- 
swering note from flocks flying far to one 
side, a twist of the long necks, our de- 
coys were spied, and the deluded birds 
would turn to come sweeping past with- 
in easy reach of the fatal pellets. 

Flocks of white and gray geese were 
now streaming in from remote grain 
fields to rest on the water during the 
middle of the day, and several had 
passed just out of range. To call them 
was not so easy, for their note is hard to 
imitate and the birds are very suspicious. 

We had been using number six shot 
all the morning. Now we changed to 
“threes” and waited for them to come 
nearer. Presently along line of speckle- 
breasts came zigzagging across the 
wind straight toward us. We held our 
breath lest they should veer off before 
we could reach them, but the wind held 
them down close to the tule tops and 
gave them so hard a battle that they had 
no eyes for boats or blinds. They were 
right over our decoys before they saw 
us—then how our guns did pop! George 
downed three, while Blake and I were 
lucky enough to get two apiece. 

This was sport indeed, and Blake 
would have yelled himself hoarse had 
other flocks not been within hearing. 
Propping the dead birds up in the shal- 
low water for decoys, we hurried back 
to cover. Foran hour or more the air 
resounded with the squawking of geese 
and brant, and half a dozen fine flocks 
came within range before the flight 
lulled. Then we brought our boats side 
by side, and with our push-poles laid 
across and a slicker thrown over for a 
table, George spread a tempting lunch 
from the hamper beneath his seat. 

The viands washed down by a bottle 
of our host’s own vintage, we stretched 
ourselves to enjoy our cigars. 

We puffed lazily at the fragrant weeds 
and listened to Blake’s tale of a moose- 
hunt in the wilds of Maine. Suddenly 
a loud “h-o-n-k” sounded over the tules. 
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“Honkers!”’ shouted every man ina 
breath as each made a dive for his gun. 
We had seen but one flock of these big 
fellows all the morning. They were 
coming down the wind and before we 
were ready for them a cloud of big 
wings, black heads and striped necks 
swept straight over our heads. 

Blake’s gun was handiest and although 
each of us emptied both barrels, his first 
shot was the only one that counted. At 
the crack of his gun a big gander in the 
lead fluttered unsteadily for an instant, 
then closed his wings and tumbled head- 
foremost into the water. 

With a joyful shout Blake gave a jerk 
at his boot-tops and sprang after the 
gander. He had been wondering why 
boats were needed for shooting in water 
a foot deep, but before he had taken a 
dozen steps he struck one of those 
spongy spots socommon in these porous 
tule lands and went in to his waist, fill- 
ing his boots with cold water and his 
soul with discomfort. He was much 
too good a sportsman to let wet feet 
dampen his ardor, but was content to 
retrieve from his boat after that. 

The sky in the south had been grow- 
ing darker as the day advanced, and 
shortly after noon big, scattering drops 
of rain came driving along with the 
wind. Soon the drops came thicker, 
with now and then quite a little shower, 
and we donned our slickers, wiped out 
our guns, and prepared for the greatest 
flight of birds that Blake or I had ever 
seen. A heavy wind always means 
good shooting on these grounds, but let 
it be accompanied by slight squalls of 
rain and every bird in the tules seems 
to take to wing. By three o’clock we 
were poking shells into our guns almost 
as fast as we could handle them. 

Not only duck, but almost every 
known species of water-fowl were 
bagged. We were due at the ranch for 
dinner at five. It would take us an 
hour to gather up and pole home, 
George said, and for the last hour we 
did not stop to retrieve, but squinted 
right and left over the smoking barrels 
and banged away until the water in 
front of our blinds was speckled with 
fallen birds. Such an hour’s sport I 
had never enjoyed before. For the first 
time in my life I had all the shooting I 
cared for in a single day, and I felt as 
if I could put my gun away and not 
touch it until another Christmas came. 
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xi N addition to the 
experience which 
the Cavalry, in 
common with the 
other military bran- 
ches, acquire dur- 
ing their sojourn 
in camp, they have 
the advantage of a 
nearer approach to 
active service 
than the In- 
fantry, in that 
they march to 
and from head- 
quarters. 

The New 
York Cavalry 
Troop always 
makes the 
march, leaving: 
i New York 
about noon on 
Saturday and 
arriving in 
camp about twenty-four hours later. 

In 1893, the First and Second Batter- 
ies, with Battery K, First U.S. Artillery, 
marched from New York City to the 
State Camp, and remained there occu- 
pied in drill all the week, and then re- 
turned by marching to New York. 

The excellent training of the Regular 
battery was a great help to the State 
batteries, and they took full advantage 
of the opportunity to learn. 

In 1894, the First and Second Bat- 
teries, with Battery K, First U. S. 
Artillery, marched from New York and 
remained in camp during the week, 
drilling twice daily and performing 
stable duties. The First and Second 
Batteries then marched to New York, 
while the Regular battery remained in 
camp with the Fifth and Sixth Batter- 
ies, who came by rail from Syracuse 
and Binghamton. It is hoped that the 
time is not far distant when all the 
troops in the State may be brought to- 
gether for instruction in the higher 
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schools of field maneuvers, but it is the 
intention that, when such a movement 
is undertaken, the dri‘l] shall be so well 
known that the men may receive the 
greatest possible benefit. 


Whilst the serious business of earnest 
and careful drill is ever the foremost 
thought of all who participate in the 
camp instruction, life is by no means 
bare of the necessary diversions. A 
good band is stationed at the camp, 
and besides furnishing music for the 
ceremonies of the troops, gives a con- 
cert every evening which is much ap- 
preciated by the men and their visitors. 

The sports of the camp, too, are not 
neglected, many fine games of baseball 
being played, and Cavalry Troop A 
makes a very handsome display of sports 
when it is in camp—the Troopers’ race, 
under various curious conditions; the 
egg race, potato race, etc., being among 
them. In the egg race each trooper 
must take, with a table spoon, an egg 
from a basket, then mount and ride over 
the course; the first to complete the 
course without breaking the egg gains 
the prize. The spoon, with the egg in it, 
must be held by the handle all the time. 
In the potato race the men start from 
one end of the track, ride to the other 
end, take a potato from a bucket on the 
ground, return and put the potato in an- 
other bucket. The one having the most 
potatoes transferred to the bucket at the 
starting point in the shortest time wins. 

Another race is to put a number of 
dummies the size of a man on the 
ground at one end of the track. The 
men starting from the other end ride to 
the dummies, get them on the horses 
and return. As the dummies are men’s 
clothing stuffed and weighted, it is no 
easy matter to pick up this flabby and 
at the same time heavy object, and put 
it on a horse excited by a race. - The 
man returning with the dummy first 
wins the race. Races with umbrellas, 
wrestling on horseback, bouts with 
broadswords and single-sticks, etc., com- 
plete the list of the cavalry sports. 
They are well worth seeing, and offer a 
long afternoon of enjoyment. 

Much attention is paid to target prac- 
tice, and considerable proficiency has 
been attained. The United States 
Army standard target is used, and is 
furnished by the Chief of Ordnance. 
Marksmen, sharpshooters and experts 
receive a decoration from the State. 


























THE NATIONAL 
This is a bronze medal, having the coat- 
of-arms of the State, surmounted by an 
eagle. The medal is suspended from a 
clasp bearing the word “ Marksman ” 
and the number of years the wearer has 
qualified. Inthe case of asharpshooter 
or expert the word “ Sharpshooter ” or 
“ Expert ” is borne on the clasp. 

Most of the armories are furnished 
with rifle galleries, and company com- 
manders are required to instruct their 
men in the use of the rifle, preliminary 
drill and gallery practice. 

Each organization has a target range 
assigned it—those of the First and Sec- 
ond Brigades practicing on the Creed- 
moor range. Men are classified accord- 
ing to their firing, as follows :—Third 
Class, all who do not appear on the 
rifle-range for practice. Second Class, 
all present for practice, regardless of 
former qualifications. Practice in the 
Second Class consists of five shots, 
standing, atthe number three target at 
one hundred yards. First Class, all who 
make a score of fifteen or upward in 
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day by a marksman, at five and six hun- 
dred yards on a number two target, 
prone, five consecutive shots at each 
range, makes him a_ sharpshooter ; 
marksmen who fail to make twenty at 
five hundred yards will not shoot at six 
hundred yards. Where six hundred yards 
cannot be obtained, a score of forty-two, 
in ten consecutive shots, at five hundred 
yards, will be required. Sharpshooters 
whose qualifying score is forty-five or 
better may practice at seven hundred 
and eight hundred yards, on a number 
two target, to which shall be fastened 
one of the man figures used in volley 
firing. Five consecutive shots at each 
range, eight out of the ten shots strik- 
ing the figure, constitute a man an 
expert sharpsh ooter. 

In addition to individual practice, is 
volley firing at one hundred yards, stand- 
ing, two rounds ; at two hundred yards, 
kneeling, four rounds; and at three 
hundred yards, kneeling, four rounds. 
The percentage of hits, added to the 
percentage present, divided by two, 
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the Second Class. ‘Practice in this class 
consists of five consecutive shots at two 
hundred yards, kneeling or sitting, and 
at three hundred yards, prone ; those 
failing to make fifteen at two hundred 
yards will not fire at three hundred 
yards. A score of thirty or upward in 
the First Class, made on the same day, 
constitutes a man a marksman. Ascore 
of forty or upward, made on the same 


gives the figure of merit of the com- 
pany. At least one officer of each com- 
pany must be present at the firing. 
Transportation to and from the range 
is furnished by the State. 

There are matches authorized in each 
brigade, to be competed for by teams, 
and as a prize in each match, a trophy 
valued at one hundred dollars is given 
by the State. 
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The New York State Match is open 
to teams of twelve from each regiment, 
troop, battery, or separate company, and 
is for a trophy valued at three hundred 
dollars. The Governor, also, offers a 
trophy to be shot for by individuals ; 
this is a skirmishers’ match. 

The armory is the place where the 
bulk of the work of training the National 
Guard is done. Most of the work must 
be done at night, as that is the only 
time that men can give from their busi- 





OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


The primary use of the armory, a 
place tor military training, demands 
certain facilities. These have been 
furnished, and, being there, incidentally 
furnish many attractions for young 
men. All the surroundings of the men 
are good, all the influences are good, 
and any man who spends the most of 
his leisure time and play time at the 
armory, either in drill or in the amuse- 
ments there afforded, is passing his time 
profitably. The rules governing the 


Capt. Shepard, 23d Regt., Post-Adjt.; Capt. Thurston, 22d Regt., Capt. Judson, roth Batt., Instructors in 
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ness. In the armory the recruits are 
taught the school of the soldier, the 
companies are drilled, and most of the 
battalion drilling is done. 

While the companies are drilling, 
other officers detailed for the purpose 
are drilling recruits in the squad drill 
rooms, teaching the men how to shoot 
on the armory ranges, and attending to 
the necessary office work of the regi- 
ment and companies. Many officers 
pass three or four evenings a week at 
their armories for several months each 
year, hard at work. 


armories making them attractive only 
to men who can appreciate respectable 
and orderly surroundings, only good 
men are desirous of enlisting. Strict 
rules are enforced that only men of good 
habits, sound constitution and amenable 
to discipline shall be enlisted. The re- 
sult is a good class of men throughout 
the National Guard, while many of the 
organizations contain only the pick of 
the communities in which they live. In 
the armories in the smaller cities, where 
only a battalion is stationed, each com- 
pany has its drill night, while recruit 














drill and gallery practice goes on in 
other parts of the armory. Where only 
one company is stationed the company 
drill is on one night, while the recruit 
drill takes another, and usually the in- 
struction of non-commissioned officers 
takes a third night. 

Armories are provided for all organ- 
izations. Most regiments and compa- 
nies have armories especially built for 
the purpose, while a few are in hired 
buildings. 

In New York City, where the First 
Brigade is stationed, all the regiments 
except the Ninth, and all of the other 
organizations except the First Battery 
and Troop A, have their own armories. 
The Ninth Regiment and the First Bat- 
tery drill in buildings hired for the pur- 
pose, while Troop A is temporarily with 
the Eighth Battalion until its new ar- 
mory shall be completed. The work pre- 
paratory to building a new armory for 
the Ninth Regiment is now under way. 

The Seventh, Eighth, Twelfth, Twen- 
ty-second and Seventy-first are quar- 
tered in handsome and commodious 
armories. 

That of the Seventh Regiment at 
Park Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street, 
one of the oldest of the newer armories, 
is a handsome building well adapted for 
its purposes, occupying an entire block. 
The front portion of the building, on 
Park Avenue, contains the Adminis- 
tration building. A large hall, running 
from the entrance to the drill room, has 
a large stairway to the upper floors, and 
a reception room opens on one side and 
a handsome and elegantly furnished 
reading room on the other side. 

Another hall, running in the direction 
of the length of the Administration 
building, opens into large rooms for the 
board of officers, colonel and field-offi- 
cers, parlors, squad drill-rooms and 
offices. On the second floor are the 
company rooms, adjutant’s office, wash- 
rooms and drill rooms. Each company 
has a room containing lockers for the 
men’s ciothing, and these are hand- 
somely furnished, according to the taste 
of the occupants. 

A large sum of money has been ex- 
pended in furnishing the company 
rooms and other parts of the armory, 
and much taste has been shown in 
their decoration. Everything is done to 
make the men comfortable, and to make 
them proud of their armory and of the 
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regiment, and the armory is as pleasant 
a place as can be desired. Above the 
company rooms are other drill-rooms 
and a large and well-equipped gymna- 
sium, Back of the Administration build- 
ing is the immense drill-room, well fur- 
nished with seats in galleries for the 
accommodation of the friends of the 
regiment. While the drill-floor seems to 
be as large as a room can reasonably be 
expected to be, it is still too small for 
proper accommodation. 

In the basement is a large rifle range, 
supplied with targets, well lighted and 
ventilated, fans carrying off the smoke 
of the rifles. Here, every night, large 
numbers of men can be found practicing 
rifle-shooting. Every company has a 
night on the range, different from its 
drill night, so that each company has 
two nights each week for its instruction 
in military duty. 

The other armories in the city and in 
Brooklyn are built on the same general 
principles. 

In the 
Armory the company locker rooms are 
on one side of the drill-room, while each 
company has a sitting-room or parlor 
above, thus giving to each company two 
small rooms instead of one large one, as 
in the Seventh. 

In the new armory, Thirty-fourth 
Street and Park Avenue, the company 
rooms are suspended from the roof of 
the drill-room, being entered from a gal- 
lery. This armory is one of the hand- 
somest buildings in the city, and is oc- 
cupied by the Seventy-first Regiment, 
the Second Battery, and the Signal 
Corps. It also contains the headquar- 
ters of the First Brigade, where General 
Fitzgerald and his staff have commo- 
dious and comfortable offices. 

In all of the armories the rooms 
are more or less handsomely furnished, 
according to the means of the occu- 
pants, for all of theornamental partof the 
rooms must be paid from the funds of 
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the companies ; but the men take pride 
in their quarters, and they are generally 
made very comfortable and attractive. 

Many of the rooms contain handsome 
bronzes, the trophies of the companies’ 
skill with the rifle. Most of the prizes 
offered for teams of the Brigade and 
State matches are taken in this form, 
and contribute much to the adornment 
of the rooms. Nearly every company 
room contains a piano and means for 
playing games, and these, with the gym- 
nasiums and the athletic sports practic- 
ed in the armory, do much toward 
attracting young men. 

In the small towns where only one 
company is stationed, the armories are 
built on the same gencral plan as those 
in the cities—an Administration build- 
ing in front, drill room in rear. 

The Administration building contains 
a parlor for the men, room for officers 
and one for non-commissioned officers, 
a billiard-room, usually, and a locker- 
room. The basement generally con- 
tains a kitchen, store-room, bowling- 
alley, shooting-gallery and the heating 
apparatus, lavatories, etc. 

The company armories usually cost 
about thirty thousand dollars, and most 
of them are built of brick ; they are 
nearly all modern in date and are 
usually very good examples of archi- 
tecture, and form an ornament to the 
town. They are open to members at 
all reasonable hours and offer a pleasant 
place to pass the leisure time, at bill- 
iards, bowling, shuffle-board,* or in 
gymnastic exercises. Very strictly en- 
forced rules exist against the use or 
presence of liquor in the armories, and 
nothing like rowdyism is tolerated. 
The armories are at all times under 
military rule, and. anyone in them 
must conform to these rules. This is 





done simply for its use in training the 
men to discipline, but incidentally it 
makes the place attractive to all lovers 
of good military order. 
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DOWN ON THE DESERT. 


BY WALTER 


HE treeless 

mesas of the 

great southwest lift 

their parched, gray 

faces to a _semi- 

tropical sky — un- 

sung by poets, un- 

pictured by artists, 

unvisited by tour- 

ists. Over the east- 

ern hills comes the 

day, and the ball of fire that climbs 

to the zenith and sinks to the western 

horizon gives no genial warmth, but 

sears and scorches all beneath its rays ; 

and when it is gone the twinkling lights, 

that rule the night, shed naught but the 
coldness of death. 

Dust and ashes! The very land is 
accursed, The antelope’s hoof leaves 
no imprint in the white sand, and nei- 
ther coyote nor lion come here for their 
prey. The birds of the air, sailing from 
lands of flowers to northern homes, 
make no path through this eternal blue. 
The golden rattlesnake raises its horrid 
head; great, hairy, loathsome tarantulas 
crawl sluggishly among the ugly cacti, 
and lizards broil their backs on the 
scoriaceous rocks scattered here and 
there about the plain. The winds come 
in spiteful, feverish puffs from the table- 
lands of Mexico and the pestilential 
Californian gulf, tossing the powdered 
soil (if soil it can be called) in whirling 
columns to the sky, in a vain effort to 
sweep the desert out of existence. 

- And yet there is a season, for a few 
short days, when the arid wastes put on 
a robe of loveliness. The skies grow 
softer, and through the mellowing haze 
the tempered sun brings life from death. 
The gray and yellowed cacti, that lie in 
thorny balls or stand like blasted tree- 
trunks on the plain, swell and burst 
into a glorious bloom of orange, scarlet, 
white and purple. The clump of Span- 
ish bayonets sends up a single stalk 
which branches, buds, and the beau- 
teous agave lifts for twenty feet its 
creamy cone of nodding flowers. The 
distant mountains lend enchantment to 
the scene, for, hidden in their depths, is 
wealth untold that almost leaps to view. 
In their furrowed cafions are springs 
and herbage green, and strange plants 
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with showy petals and sweet perfume, 
and oaks and pines. There is the mur- 
mur of running waters, the hum of bees, 
the song of birds. There is rest. 

Itis February. Paul Dickinson stands 
at the door of his cabin and looks long 
and eagerly over the desert toward the 
rising sun. For whom does he wait ? The 
Apaches are on the war-path, but they 
would come down from the chaparral- 
covered hill that rises back of the cor- 
ral, and they would choose some other 
hour for attack. Still he watches, quite 
forgetting that his breakfast hour is 
past, hearing not the clamorous braying 
of the burros, heeding not the fawning 
of the hound that craves his morning 
meal. At length a faint cloud of dust 
appeared on the eastern horizon. It 
hung low, and its very steadiness showed 
that it was made by no fitful breeze. 
He gave a sigh of relief. 

“Two hours more and then victory!” 
and with that mysterious exclamation 
he disappeared to get ready for his ex- 
pected guest. 

Paul Dickinson was a character in his 
way. Raised on the hillsides of Dutchess 
County, the white wings and stately 
steamers that went majestically up and 
down the beautiful Hudson awakened 
in his breast a desire to see and know 
the great world that lay beyond the 
confines of the dairy farm. Now he 
was thirty-five years old, and the world 
that he had longed to know had yielded 
him a little of its sweet, much of its 
bitter, and he hated it. For fifteen years 
he had been a wanderer upon its face. 
Under hot summer suns he had plowed 
corn upon the prairies of Illinois. Amid 
pitiless storms he had ridden over the 
cattle-ranges of Wyoming. He had eaten 
tomales and drunk mescal on the plaza 
at Chihuahua. His pick and shovel had 
left their marks upon the auriferous 
divides of California, and there he be- 
came a member of that strange class 
that commands the admiration and the 
sympathy of mankind—the professional 
prospector. In the world, yet of the 
world a thing apart, he ate the bread of 
loneliness, sustained by the eternal hope 
that the morrow would bring the reali- 
zation of his desires—and the morrow 
never came. 
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Three years before the day on which 
the story opens, he had left Fort Win- 
gate for a prospecting trip in the south- 
ern Mogolilons. He said then that he 
would not return until he had “made 
his stake,” and he had been true to his 
word, Jack Beeman went with him— 
they had been partners at Eureka—and 
after the days had grown into weeks 
they rested one night where the little 
Santa Rosa lost itself in the burning 
sands. The next day they followed the 
stream to the point where it entered the 
wild cafion. Here they halted and built 
acabin. Here was feed for their ani- 
mals, game for themselves, and a few 
acres of natural park was a garden spot 
where could be raised such vegetables 
as were necessary for their sustenance. 
More than that, two or three lodes 
showed traces of mineral, copper stain 
was abundant, and once Jack found a 
beautiful blue specimen of silver bro- 
mide. ‘The prospects were good. They 
would remain until the mine was struck. 

Every autumn Jack went back to 
civilization, taking samples for the as- 
sayer. Every spring he came to the 
wilderness, bringing the supplies and 
ammunition that were needed for an- 
other year. Now he was making his 
fourth trip, and with him was the news 
of triumph or defeat, of wealth or of 
another year’s hard struggle for the 
ever-eluding gold. 

The odor of fresh bread came from 
the Dutch oven, and the venison steak 
was ready to be laidonthecoals. Once 
more Paul stepped to the door. The 
pack train had left the desert and was 
beginning its climb up the rocky bed of 
the Santa Rosa. Then Jack caught 
sight of his partner, and as he did so 
his sombrero went swinging in the air, 
and up the valley faintly rang his wel- 


coming cheer: “ We've struck it rich!” 


And the background of somber rock 
caught the refrain and sent it echoing 
back over the head of the startled Paul 
“struck it rich—rich—trich !” 

“Thank God!” was all he could say. 
It was the most fervent ejaculation he 
had uttered in many a year. 

Beneath the noonday 








sun those 


bronzed, weather-beaten men clasped 
hands, and tears stood in their eyes. 
Over and over again Jack told the story 
of the wonderful assay of that last strike 
up the gulch, and of the fabulous price 
for which they could sell. 
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“ But then,” said he, “ we’ll have time 
to talk it all over. I’m dyin’ for a good 
hunt, and if bucks azn’t first rate in the 
spring, they beat the grub I’ve had to 
take in Kansas City and St. Louis.” 

That settled it. The dinner was dis- 
posed of. So were the pipes, and with 
rifles on their shoulders the men climbed 
the mountain side. Before them trotted 
a spotted lynx, disdaining to seek safety 
in flight, and as they neared the pines a 
few band-tailed pigeons sailed overhead. 
Higher yet, until the desert lost its 
harsh detail and became a carpet 
wrought in fantastic patterns and with 
gorgeous hues. Far to the north and 
east it stretched, and where it seemed 
to end the mirage pictured such acity as 
mortals seldom behold—a city where 
white minarets and stately palaces rise 
from golden streets and palmy bowers, 
and in their purity and loveliness 
pierce the smiling sky. They hailed 
the omen asa portent of the rich re- 
ward almost within their grasp. 

At length a little cafion broke the 
slope. It wandered up where the last 
snows melt, where the phlox is found, 
where the pearly columbine nods to 
the bursting brooks. It went where the 
deer feed, and then lie down to rest in 
the heat of the day. 

“You take the hill, Jack, and I’ll go 
up the arroya and beat them up.” 

“All right! You bet I'll nail ’em. 
Ain’t heard a gun crack in three 
months.” 

It was Jack’s part to go stealthily to 
some place of concealment, where he 
could command a view of the entire 
gulch and see every deer that sprang 
up. His partner, on the contrary, was 
to make sufficient noise to frighten out 
the game. It was a matter of but few 
minutes until there was a snapping of 
the underbrush. A dim figure bounded 
up the narrow way and stopped for an 
instant on the summit of the divide. 
Jack instinctively brought his rifle to 
his shoulder, but it was instantly drop- 
ped and he lay prone on the ground. 
The doe was not alone. Behind her 
came a stately black-tailed buck that 
had been startled by her hasty exit. 
Swift as he was, fate was swifter, and he 
sank in his tracks where his mate had 
paused to look back. After bleeding he 
was left where he fell, and the men kept 
on until Paul was startled by a savage 
growl almost at his feet. Before he 
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could bring his rifle into play, a huge 
mountain lion was disputing his way. 
The beast had been sleeping beside the 
carcass of a deer upon which he had 
gorged himself, but in the presence of 
an intruder his lethargy had vanished. 
He crouched and nervously switched 
his tail. However, before he could 
spring Paul had retreated a sufficient 
distance and recovered himself so that 
he could plant a deadly shot. 

The advisability of skinning the beast 
was being mentally debated when a 
shout from Jack caused him to look up. 
Jack had heard Paul’s shots, and casting 
his eyes across the gorge saw far be- 
yond, on the distant peak where San 
Felipe heads, a thin white smoky pillar. 
It was this that alarmed him and made 
Paul climb hurriedly to his side. 

“Wa-ll,” said Jack, “that’s some red 
devilsignal. We've jist got to get up and 
dust. I hearn’ tell up to Wingate that 
Geronimo was kickin’ up another muss, 
but I didn’t kalkerlate on any trouble 
in this God-forsaken neck’ o’ the woods.” 

“But the mine, Jack, the mine; we 
can’t leave it.” 

“Scalps is worth more’n gold,” was 


the laconic reply. Silently, cautiously 


they went down the mountain into the 
shadows, and the lion and the deer were 
left where they had fallen. 

* * * * * 


It was an hour after dark. The cabin 


door was barred. Jeff, the hound, lay 


beside the fire. The rifles no longer 
hung in their accustomed places on the 
wall, but were within ready grasp. So 
were the cartridges, and a couple of 
kegs of water gave assurance that there 
would be no suffering from thirst, even 
though the prospectors had to undergo 
a week’s siege. Suddenly Jeff gave a 
low whine. There was a knock at the 
door, but no answering sound came 
from within. It was repeated. 

“Sefior Paulo, le’me in.” The voice 
was a woman’s. 

“Who is me?” 

“’Lita. You sabe ’Lita, from Win- 
gata?” 

The musical tones and the soft Span- 
ish accent made Paul turn pale as he 
admitted the stranger. 

Sefior Paulo, Apache break loose ; 
killheapapeople. Sacré/ Pretty quick 
catcha you. Mecome tella you go way 
quick.” 

The message was no sooner given 
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than the messenger sank fainting on 
the floor. The cruel cactus had torn 
her moccasins and her feet were bleed- 
ing. Her mouth was parched; her 
hands dry and feverish. .She had ac- 
complished a terrible journey and her 
mission was done. 

Carmelita’s mother had been a Navajo 
squaw—the most comely and graceful 
of her tribe. Her reputed father was a 
Spanish don, while she, poor girl—per- 
haps the less said about her, the better. 
Alternately the toy of some subaltern, 
some rich cattle-king or some lucky 
miner, she never lost the pride, the pas- 
sion, the cunning of her ancestry, and 
she loved Paul Dickinson as devotedly 
as ever frail woman loved a noble man. 

It came about in this way. When 
Dickinson first visited the fort, he took 
an evening stroll. Suddenly a woman’s 
wail arrested him in the midst of his 
meditations. He ran to the spot whence 
the noise proceeded and found Carmel- 
ita struggling to free herself from the 
grasp of two half-drunken privates. 
Immediately he took a hand himself, 
with such results that Riley and Mc- 
Carthy did not report for duty for sev- 
eral days. Then he gallantly escorted 
the trembling girl to her ’dobe quarters. 
It was the first time in her life that a 
man had ever interposed in her behalf, 
and she would gladly have become his 
slave. Yet he repelled her. When he 
started on his wild trip she asked that 
she might go with him, but instead of 
yielding to her importunities Paul Dick- 
inson gave the ignorant waif such a 
lecture as she had never received, and 
thereafter she not only loved but re- 
spected him. History does not say that 
any startling reformation was wrought in 
her moral condition, but her love for the 
one man who had befriended her grew 
stronger as his presence became more 
and more of asweet memory. So when 
the long-threatened outbreak came, her 
first thought was for Paul. Alone and 
unguided, her Indian instinct kept her 
on the trail of Jack’s pack-train, and 
her indomitable will sustained her where 
many a strong man would have laid 
down and died. 

“Quick, Jack; water and a little 
brandy. She’ll come around in a min- 
ute. How the deuce she got here is 
what beats me.” 

There was a tremor of the eyelids, 
and she whispered : 
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“ Sefior Paulo, me lova you.” 

“ All right, my brave ’Lita ; we'll talk 
about that by-and-by. The first thing 
to do is to get to the fort, and to get 
there p. d. q.” ; 

“Si, sefior ; you sade everyt’ing. "Lita 
poor Indian; me no care.” So she 
came from death to life. 

Down the valley of the Santa Rosa 
went the little cavalcade. Out to the 
desert it passed, out to starlight, out to 
freedom. From the peaks behind them 
twinkled and flickered the signal fires 
of Geronimo’s hostiles. On they went. 
The first flush of dawn was in the east- 
ern sky, but a brighter light glowed in 
the southwest. The cabin was in 
flames and pursuit was certain. The 
dawn turned to day. From far back on 
the trail over which they had come a 
cloud of dust was rapidly approaching. 
The diminutive burros_ stood little 
chance in a race with the best horses 
that had been stolen from the ranches 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Near by 


there was a knoll, and here the fugitives * 


resolved to make a stand for life. 

Quickly the yucca and cacti were 
chopped down, and a hasty barricade 
was made. Then Jack, who had been 
in Indian scrimmages before and knew 
right well the value of a shovel, threw 
up an inner earthwork that would stop 
the balls when they flew most hotly. 
The burros were turned loose and then 
—the wait was not long. On the In- 
dians came, like the mad devils that 
they were. Within the rude fort the 
beating of three hearts was almost aud- 
ible. Nearer and nearer came the 
tramp of hoofs. Now they were close 
by. Up rose three mortals, brave with 
the courage thatis born of despair. Out 
cracked the repeaters, and Carmelita 
sent missive after missive from the 
heavy Colts, which she could handle as 
well as any ranger of the West. Down 
they fell, and a volley swept harmlessly 
over their heads. The savages had ex- 
pected an easy victory, and this recep- 
tion rather surprised them. ‘There was 
a hurried retreat. Paul raised his head. 
A dozen braves had been in the attack- 
ing party, but now two saddles were 
empty. The few moments of respite 
were spent in arranging the yucca into 
a blind, through which, without being 
observed, the besieged could see every 
movement of the Indians. 

The second attack was made more 
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cautiously. The Apaches _ sheltered 
themselves behind their horses, fired 
from under their necks and used every 
effort to induce the little party to ex- 
haust its supply of ammunition. But 
despite their cunning Jack managed to 
bring down one animal, and before its 
rider could find safety behind the car- 
cass he, too, fella corpse. So the day 
wore on. The sun beat down with more 
than its wonted fury. Mouthful by 
mouthful the precious water left the 
flask and by night there was none re- 
maining. Carmelita took the bottle and 
said that she would get it filled and be 
back in three or four hours, but the 
men would not consent to any such 
risk. Four attacks were made, the last 
at dusk, and now the band was reduced 
to five able-bodied warriors. 

It was in the gloaming, just after the 
last assault, that they missed ’Lita. The 
bottle, too, was gone. Into the dark- 
ness she had vanished. Jack was for 
calling her back, but Paul simply said : 

“Let the girl go. If she were white 
she would be an angel. She is red and 
will have her own way.” 

One more attack was, probably, all 
that would be made by the hostiles. 
Another repulse would send them far 
into the mountains. Hour after hour 
wore away. The two watched and 
waited. Paul was enduring the tor- 
ments of thirst. He was becoming 
more and more feverish. 

There was a rustling among the yuc- 
cas. A dusky form was outlined*in the 
starlight. Paul raised his rifle and fired. 
A shriek, and Carmelita’s body fell into 
the narrow pit. He was at her side in 
an instant. Too late! The parched 
lips moaned the old, old story. 

“Sefior Paulo, me lova you,” and then 
came the silence of death. It was for 
a second only. The treacherous sav- 
ages had seen the flash, had heard the 
cry and sent an answering volley. 

“ Jack, I’m hit in the left shoulder, 
but it don’t amount to anything. Give 
it to ’em.” 

Shot after shot rang out and then the 
Indians became quiet. They might have 
withdrawn or they might be lurking in 
the blackness. It made no difference 


now. 
“Poul?” 
There was no reply. 
“Paul, Paul; are you dead? 
Jack went to his friend and found 

















him prostrate. His shirt was soaked 
with blood. From Carmelita’s stiffened 
hand he took the precious bottle that 
had cost two lives and put it to his com- 
rade’s lips. The dying man revived. 
“Jack, old pard, you’ve been a true 
friend tome. Take the mine, and if it 
pays remember the folks at home and 
tell them how I lived and how I died.” 
He gave some simple messages for 
those whom, for aught he knew, he was 
himself to meet within a few hours. 
Then his mind began to wander. 
“Tell ’ Lita,” he whispered, “how it 
happened. I didn’t mean to—perhaps 
she’ll forgive me. ’ Lita! ’ Lita!” 
There was atremor, the last struggle 
of the departing spirit to free itself 
from the tenement that had been its 
home, and Jack was alone. Once more 
the sun came out of the eastern mists. 
Three dead horses lay on the plain and 
not an Indian was in sight. The sur- 
vivors had taken their dead with them. 
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Up in the Mogollons is a rich ravine, 
awaiting only the hand of man to make 
it yield its wealth of gold, of silver and 
of copper, but just where it is no human 
being can tell. When it is located the 
lucky prospector will say : 

“Those fool greasers that scratched 
the hills before the Mexican war didn’t 
know a good thing when they had it.” 

Down on the desert is a lonely grave, 
where Paul and ’Lita are sleeping. 
Above them the wind tosses the shift- 
ing sands, and the sun and stars keep 
vigil, Every spring the white bells of 
the yucca call the mourners to a re- 
quiem mass, but the eternal solitude 
gives no answer. 

And this is the story Jack Beeman 
told me as he lay dying in my ward at 
Bellevue. Some day, when I have 
time, I will explore that wonderful 
region. Perhaps I may find that pre- 
cious lode and become both rich and 
famous. Quzen sabe! 


THE TACT OF MISS ASPINWALL-JONES. 


A BowLinG Srory. 


1 BY WILLIAM EARLE BALDWIN. 


watched it from the very be- 

ginning with the interest most 

people take in other people’s 
love affairs, and she feels exceedingly 
sorry that it has all gone wrong. That 
is, she is sorry for Laurie Jerome. She 
thinks Agnes Lancaster most unreason- 
able and positively unforgiving. 

Miss Aspinwall-Jones is not a med- 
dler, but she thinks this particular affair 
is her own private property, for if the 
final quarrel did not take place under 
her own roof, it did take place not far 
from her tennis court, at a tennis party 
late in the autumn. 

At that time Agnes Lancaster was 
very positive that she loved Laurie Je- 
rome. In fact, she was engaged to him. 
But this did not keep her from enjoying 
exceedingly the society of other men. 
This, and Jerome’s natural jealousy, 
caused a great deal of trouble, which 
culminated on the tennis court that 
afternoon. 

It was done very quietly, as all serious 
things are done. There were no tears, 


M ISS ASPINWALL-JONES has 


no dramatic stalking about, no words of 





anger. Jerome idly knocked a tennis 
ball up into the air with his racket, as 
he listened to what the girl had to say, 
and when she remarked that it was bet- 
ter that they separate, and that it was 
plainly more for their good to be apart 
for the rest of their lives, he assented 
quietly and did not stop counting the 
numbers of times the ball went up into 
the air. 

“ Twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one,” he 
said, mechanically. 

“There is nothing more to say or do,” 
declared the girl. “We have made a 
mistake, that’s all.” 

“Thirty-five, thirty-six,” counted Je- 
rome, his eye still on the ball. 

“T am as much to blame as you,” ad- 
mitted the girl. “I don’t suppose you 
mind much, though.” 

Crash! went the ball down on the 
table into the midst of a cluster of lem- 
onade glasses. 

“Did I break any?” asked Jerome, 
looking at them anxiously. 

“No, I think not,” replied Agnes, with 
equal interest. 

Miss Aspinwall-Jones saw it all, and 
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heard it all, and yet she was quite help- 
less and unable to do anything. When 
Jerome came up to say good-bye, she 
wanted to tell him how very sorry she 
was, but she knew it would hardly do. 
And the drawn look on his face, when 
he told her he was going West for some 
hunting and shooting, haunted her for 
many days after. 

And all the while Jerome was far 
away after big game and even in some 
little danger, Miss Aspinwall-Jones did 
not forget, by any means, him. The 
moment he came back, she sent him an 
invitation to her bowling party, together 
with a charming little note. This was 
very pleasant to Jerome, who had been 
out of civilization for so long, and he 
made haste to accept. 

As he comes into the bowling alley, 
he stands near the entrance a moment, 
hesitating. There isa great deal of con- 
fusion; snatches of conversation, the 
shouts of the boys in the pit, the 
crashing of pins, and the dull booming 
of the balls, mingled with exclamations 
of joy or little cries of chagrin, all add- 
ing to Jerome’s bewilderment, make 
him feel more out of it than ever. 

Sometimes a large ball rolls lazily 
down the center to hit the king pin and 
clears the alley as if a tempest had struck 
it. Sometimes a small ball skips down 
the smooth boards for a single pin, 
knocking it up into the air with a loud 
“plunk !” Sometimes a ball whirls along 
the very edge, twisting and curving 
in until it strikes the king pin a little to 
one side, knocking all ten pins into the 
pit with the peculiar musical tone which 
gladdens the bowler’s heart. 

How brightly the sun shines in at the 
windows of the place, lighting up the 
faces of the people, glancing on the 
polished maple of the alleys and the 
smooth rolling balls! How the motes 
in the air rise and fall and sway and 
pulsate, turning red and green and 
orange, and answering every wave and 
motion of the air, and writhe and turn 
into many glistening bands! How 
happy and jolly the people are, and how 
they laugh, asif they hadn’t acare in the 
world and as if bowling was the only 
thing worth living for ! 

Miss Aspinwall-Jones dfaws near at 
that moment and sees Jerome standing 
there. Her face lights up with a cor- 
dial greeting, and she says: “Why, Mr. 
Jerome, I am awfully glad to see you.” 





And that the man is very popular is 
made evident by the fact that a great 
many people come up and shake hands 
with him and say they are glad to 
see him back. And the men say: 
“Hello, Laurie, old fellow,” and Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones, who believes in rush- 
ing things, adds: “ You are just in time 
to bowl on number three with Agnes. 

Jerome looks at the girl beseechingly, 
and she nods brightly mand says: “ Why 
not?” 

Jerome laughs uneasily and echoes: 
“Why not?” And then he pulls at his 
mustache, and frowns in a rude and 
most unbecoming manner. 

“ At least,” puts in Miss Aspinwall- 
Jones with a meaning smile, “I can re- 
member the time when you would give 
anything even to see her. I have heard 
of a man who wrote poetry to her and 
walked up and down under her window 
with a guitar!” 

“Oh, I say!” 
nate Jerome. 

“Well, didn’t you ?” 

“ That was last summer. 
you know, 
you see,” 

“Changed?” There is a note of 
guilelessness in Miss’ Aspinwall-Jones’s 
voice that is pretty and childish. 

“How much does she know?” que- 
ries Jerome anxiously to himself. 

“T won’t tease you any more,” says 
Miss Aspinwall-Jones. “Only there is 
one thing I must say—you don't under- 
stand girls.” 

“Who does?” remarks the man. 
“And I must say I don’t understand 
you,” he adds, rather cynically. 

“Who does?” echoes the girl, with 
a laugh. ‘ Perhaps—sometime — you 
will.” ‘ 

They have reached alley number 
three, and a tall girl is standing there 
eyeing them with much coolness and 
evidently with much disfavor. 

“ Agnes, here is Mr. Jerome, and he 
is going to bowl with you,” says Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones. “He has just come 
back from Kansas, and if you like he 
will tell you all about shooting, and all 
about the gasoline stove that blows up 
regularly every night.” 

Agnes looks from one to the other 
and laughs with embarrassment. She 
knows that Miss Aspinwall-Jones is very 
clever, and while she knows a great 
many things, she is liable to guess at a 


protests the unfortu- 


Er—things, 
have sort of—er—changed, 
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great many more; and even though she 
is her most intimate friend, she would 
never, never like her to know what she 
is thinking about. And so she laughs 
and says civilly : “I am very glad to see 
you again, Mr. Jerome.” And then 
she turns to Miss Aspinwall -Jones, 
and asks in a puzzled way: “Gasoline 
stove? what about a gasoline stove ?” 

But Miss Aspinwall-Jones has flitted 
away, leaving Jerome and Agnes to- 
gether ; and from the other side of the 
room she smiles back contentedly, little 
knowing that Agnes is ready to resolve 
never to speak to her again, and that 
Jerome is wishing heartily that he had 
remained out in Kansas where he could 
shoot all day and not have to talk with 
young women who are distant and 
scornful, and who make him feel that 
he is very much in the way. 

Zven the incident of the gasoline 
stove fails to establish easy relations, 
and he starts in on another story which, 
however, is nipped in the bud. 

On the other side of the room, Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones sees them talking and 
says: “I have got them together,” and 
congratulates herself on hertact. Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones is very young, and her 
ideas of doing good to other people 
often lead to complications. 

In the present instance they lead to a 
great many complications. Agnes is 
very intent on bowling, and Jerome 
shows that he has forgotten all about it. 
When she makes a strike Jerome follows 
it up with a score of three pins, and two 
balls in the gutter. He becomes very 
angry, writes his tally on the wrong 
side of the blackboard, and covers his 
fingers, his coat and everything in sight 
with chalk. 

Then it is a pleasure to see Agnes 
bowl, and he forgets everything else in 
watching her. Her figure is superb, 
tall and willowy, and, with a long, grace- 
ful swing of the arm, she sends a ball 
down the alley. She holds her head in 
a queenly way, and eight seasons in so- 
ciety have not dimmed the beauty and 
sparkle of her dark eyes, nor made 
havoc with the damask of her clear 
complexion. 

“Why don’t you roll?” she asks, pres- 
ently, as Jerome stands before her a 
moment, looking at herintently. The 
pins at the foot of the alley have all 
been set up, and there is a pause in the 
bowling. She points a bit of chalk at 
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him and smiles bewitchingly in a way 
that makes Jerome lose his head. 

“What do I care about this stupid 
bowling ?”’ hesays, passionately. “ What 
do I care about anything—but you? 
You know why I went away, and you 
ought to know why I came back.” 

Agnes looks coldly at him. “ Yes; I 
ought to know. I certainly spoke plainly 
to you six months ago. I think there is 
no need to say anything more.” 

“There are a great many things to 
say,” continued Jerome, “if I only knew 
how to say them.” 

“T don’t see that you need any help,” 
remarks the girl, dryly. And then: 
“Miss Aspinwall-Jones is beginning to 
look worried because she sees that you 
are not bowling.” 

Jerome seizes a huge ball and hurls it 
down the alley at a tremendous speed. 
Straight as a die it rolls down the 
center ; there is a crash as it strikes the 
king pin, and then all ten pins with one 
accord topple into the pit. 

The bowling assumes a new aspect ; 
it is something to occupy his mind. 
He says nothing more, except : 

“ What you told me six months agois 
final, then ?”’ 

And the girl, with tightly compressed 
lips, mutters: “Yes.” 

Bang! go the balls down the alley, 
now. The pin-boys wonder what has 
come into that tall, dark-haired man, 
that he is so reckless. He nearly kills 
two of them, when they shout back: 
“ Take care, there!” and Jerome echoes 
“Take care!” He feels that one boy 
more or less is of no consequence, and 
he begins to be very polite and talk 
commonplaces with Agnes Lancaster. 
Has she been having a good time this 
winter? and is she going out much ? 
and are there to be a great many 
dances? He says that he is sorry he is 
not going to be there, for he has had a 
great many charming waltzes with Miss 
Lancaster, and he would like to have a 
great many more. And until the bowl- 
ing party is over he talks about a great 
many things which he forgets the mo- 
ment they are said. 

And when the people begin to go and 
Agnes leaves him, Jerome remains with 
Miss Aspinwall-Jones and a lot of peo- 
ple he hasn’t seen for a long time. He 
enjoys himself thoroughly until it sud- 
denly occurs to him that he ought to be 
very miserable. _ But when he leaves the 
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building and walks home alone he finds 
himself bitterly regretting that it is all 
over with Agnes. 

It has been thawing all day and the 
walks are covered with slush. Jerome 
has to pass through a narrow street, and 
he sees the outlines of tall buildings 
against the clear sky. A whistle blows 
in afactory not faraway. Sleighs grate 
along the streets, which are denuded of 
snow, so that the bare stones show here 
and there in patches. The water streams 
across the walk in places, through which 
Jerome splashes recklessly. As he walks 
absently toward hisroom he unwittingly 
cuts a number of his acquaintances. 

He realizes for the first time that he 
is gettingold. The familiar streets that 
seem unfamiliar with their life and 
bustle, and the cries of the newsboys and 
the sound of cabs and drays and sleighs, 
and the familiar old buildings—all these 
things force themselves on his mind in 
a way that makes him realize how far 
back his memory goes, and how long ago 
are the good times that have gone. 


He dines with a half-dozen men at his * 


club and reconsiders his determination 
not togo to the dance that night at Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones’, The good comrade- 
ship rather pulls him out of his fit of the 
blues and he gets away early for ashort 
walk by himself, and then he goes over 
to the dance. When he gets to the 
house there is a misunderstanding some- 
where. Jerome is sent up-stairs and 
goes absently into the room assigned to 
the men for their coats—at least Jerome 
thinks it is the room. It is dimly 
lighted, and he throws his coat down on 
a chair and feels for a cigarette, for it is 
very early and he means to while away 
the time until some of the other men 
come. Then, all at once, from a far 
corner of the room, he hears something 
that sounds very much likeasob. And 
he sees the figure of a girl, with her 
back toward him, and her head bowed. 

“Odd,” he mutters. ‘ Very odd, in- 
deed. Deuced awkward, too, by Jove! 
Better get out! Stupidity somewhere !” 

But Jerome does not go out, for he 
recognizes something in the turn of the 
shoulders that are bent away from him, 
and instead of escaping he merely stands 
there pulling nervously at a glove. 

He steps forward and then stops again, 
hesitating. Then all at once the girl 
draws herself up and stands looking at 
him blankly. It is Agnes! 
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It does not occur to Jerome that he 
should account for his presence. All 
minor considerations are swept aside, 
and he knows that the one last chance 
has come. 

He draws back, however, for she 
may only frown and look bored, and 
answer in that cold and flippant man- 
ner of hers he knows so well. But 
Jerome has not seen the pained look in 
her eyes give way and lose itself the 
moment she caught sight of him. Man- 
like he has not fathomed the meaning of 
the gleaming as it flashes forth one 
brief instant only to be veiled by the 
lowered lids that close over those tell- 
tale eyes. He only knows that the tears 
are gone from her face, and that down 
stairs in the music room they are play- 
ing “In Old Madrid.” 

The long swaying rhythm of the Span- 
ish music comes up to them like the 
sound of water beating on a far away 
beach. His step unconsciously keeps 
time to the music, his arms are stretched 
out, and the cold, self-possessed young 
woman of the afternoon forgets herself, 
for she does not repel him—and Agnes 
Lancaster, who has made a brave fight 
against love, is defeated at last. 

“T acted very badly,” she admits at 
length; “shockingly! And I wondered 
how you would take it; and do you 
know, I rather liked you the better for 
getting so very angry. You are so 
amusing when you are angry! I didn’t 
mind so much when you first went away, 
but afterward—I gpt so tired of every 
one! Somehow it seemed—” hete she 
looks up into his face with a happy little 
smile. “ You know, it seemed as if— 
I couldn’t—live without you.” 

Miss Aspinwall-Jones, strange as it 
may seem, happens to look into the 
room just at this crisis, and catches the 
last few words. She slips away unseen, 
and when more people come up the 
stairs, she manages to detain them. 

“He said there was some stupid 
blunder,” one of the girls remarked 
later in the evening, speaking of the 
incident, “and he added he was awfully 
sorry, although he did not seem sorry 
at all. He took his coat and things and 
escaped to where he belonged. Some 
stupid blunder! Do you know, I can 


hardly believe that!” 

And the clever Miss Aspinwall-Jones, 
who overhears this, smiles, for she 
prides herself on her tact. 


























“With the Compliments of the Season” ts 
the modest greeting of OUTING totts myr Zads 
of readers 7m ever ye lime. That an over-run- 
ning measure of the Vule-tide happiness may 
not prevent akind word of “ry roval on the 
modest effort of OUTING, ts tts hope. 

Tur good tidings are still deferred concerning 
Frank Lenz with which we had hoped to 
greet at this time the many friends of this brave 
American youth, now lost to sight as if he had 
wheeled off the earth. We are somewhat dis- 
tressed by the current press reports, but we 
trust our Eastern messengers, however slow, 
will ultimately succeed in discovering Lenz 
alive. 

* 
*%* & 

OUTING notes with pleasure the election of 
Mr. William B, Curtis, familiarly called the 
‘* Father of American Athletics,” and Record 
Editor of Our1NG, to the presidency of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. He is so conversant with 
every detail of athletism, and so honorably con- 
nected with every movement in behalf of the 
American amateur, that we may rightly predict 
a very different outlook for athletics now that 
he has consented to assume the presidency of 
the ‘‘Union.” Without reflecting in the least 
upon those who preceded him in the exalted 
office, we make bold to say that amateur sport 
has been greatly honored by Mr, Curtis’ accept- 
ance of the presidency. We look to such an 
unfolding of our national powers in amateur 
athletics as to make the years to come bright 
with promises for the American youth—who, 
no less manly than vigorous, not a whit less 
honorable than self-reliant, shall prove as sports- 
manlike as any that made records in the glori- 
ous annals of athletism. 

H. Worman, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
* * 
INTERNATIONAL SPORT. 

During the past month the athletic world has 
been vexed by many rumors of coming Anglo- 
American contests, both afloat and ashore, but 
a majority of these tales, like Prosfero’s actors, 

“ Are melted into air, into thin air.” 

It was stated that Mr. Robert J. Cook, the 
rowing Mentor of Yale University, had recently 
visited England, and arranged a race between 
eight-oared crews of Oxford and Yale Univer- 
sities, the legend being garnished with many 
varying details of time and place. Mr. Cook, 
however, writes from France that he has not 
been in England this year, has arranged no 
race, has taken no steps in that direction, and 
has not been charged with such amission. The 
only point yet established in this connection is 
that Oxford University, if victorious over Cam- 
bridge, next Spring, would be willing to rowa 
match on the Putney-Mortlake course, in Sep- 
tember, against the fastest University crew 
in America. Opinions differ as to whether the 


Englishmen would accept the credentials of the 
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winners of the Yale-Harvard race, or would 
suggest that the victors at New London have a 
trial bout with Cornell University before cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 

Then we are told that the athletes of Oxford 
have agreed to compete against Yale, in Amer- 
ica, next Summer. The only foundation for this 
tale seems to be the statement by officers of the 
Oxford Athletic Association that if Oxford 
should defeat Cambridge, next March, and Yale 
should beat Harvard and win the intercollegiate 
games in May, and Yale should then challenge, 
Oxford would like to visit America, if they 
could raise the needed funds and spare the time 
necessary for such a journey. Then there is 
the suggestion that the individual winners at 
Mott Haven, from whatever college they hail, 
should be sent to England next Summer if 
acontest can be arranged there. So many ‘ ifs ” 
across the path of this match make it resemble 
an obstacle race. The gentlemen of Oxford 
also indorse the opinion expressed in OuTING 
for September, viz., that as there must be many 
years when either Oxford or Yale will fail to 
win at home, it would be better to make a 
match—Oxford and Cambridge against Yale 
and Harvard, and still wiser to arrange a series 
of annual international intercollegiate contests, 
in which the pick of English University ath- 
letes should meet the placed men at the Ameri- 
can intercollegiate games. 

And, finally, we have the various schemes of 
the New York Athletic Club. Primarily they 
proposed to join with the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation and the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill 
Navy in inviting a team of athletes from the 
London Athletic Club to visit the United States 
next Summer, as the guests of these three 
American clubs. This plan, which would 
surely have led to misunderstanding about 
management and responsibility, happily came 
to naught because Boston would not and Phil- 
adelphia could not assume such risks. The 
next step was an invitation from the New York 
Athletic Club to the London Athletic Club to 
send hither a team of athletes, either selected 
from that one club or picked from all England. 
In all probability the London Athletic Club will 
eventually decline this offer on account of the 
many difficulties and embarrassments insepar- 
able from the organization and management of 
such an expedition. And then the New York 
Athletic Club will be apt to send to England 
next June a team of champions, chosen either 
from the club or from all America. When they 
a take this step they will have reached, at 
last, by devious ways, the point from which they 
might better have started several months ago. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


The recent convention, in Paris, of delegates 
from amateur athletic organizations in various 
countries, has resulted in the re-establishment 
of the Olympic games. Mr. E. Alexander, of 
the Legation of the U nited States of America 
at Athens, Greece, writes to OuTING, under date 
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of November 4th, 1894, that the first meeting 
will be held at Athens in the Spring of 1895, 
and that detailed programmes will soon be 
issued. The International Committee includes 
Mr D. Bikélas, Greece; Lord Ampthill, Eng- 
land; Baron de Coubertin, France ; Count de 
Bouvier, Belgium ; General Boutowski, Russia, 
and others. Mr. Alexander expresses the hope 
that many Americans may participate, and 
offers to furnish, on application, at any time, 
all necessary information. 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION. 

Meetings of the old Board of Governors, of 
the Union, and of the newly-elected Board were 
held in New York City, November 19th. Of- 
ficers were elected and standing committees ap- 
pointed. It was stated that several clubs of 
the New England Association had dwindled 
away until their membership was far below the 
established standard, and the Board decided 
to begin proceedings looking toward a thor- 
ough re-organization of the Association. State- 
ments were made to the Board, both orally and 
in writing, that in some sections collegiate and 
other athletes gained membership in large clubs 
under circumstances which suggested improper 
inducements, and also that some clubs expended 
large amounts for training and traveling ex- 
penses in a manner which violated the spirit if 
not the letter of the amateur law. For the 


FOR 


purpose of probing and correcting these abuses . 


each association was instructed to appoint a 
committee of investigation, and these commit- 
tees will report to a central committee, which 
will codify the several reports and submit them 
to the Board of Governors, with such recom- 
mendations as may seem desirable. The presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint a special com- 
mittee whose duty should be to confer with the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association for the pur- 
pose of establishing an alliance between the 
two organizations, and concerted action on all 
points which concern the welfare of amateur 
sport. 
THE NEW FOOTBALL RULES, 

It is difficult as yet to gauge accurately the 
benefits which football has derived from these 
rules, but quite easy to note several points in 
which they have done little, nothing, or worse 
than nothing. 

The rule which specifically forbids moment- 
um-mass plays has neither abolished them nor 
materially lessened their efficiency, but has 
merely limited their size and method of forma- 
tion. 

The rule forbidding the opposing players to 
pile up on a man when he is fairly down with 
the ball has proved a dead letter because no 
umpire has attempted to apply it, and its strict 
enforcement would be impossible without 
changing the character of the game. 
rules have marred, rather than 


The new 
mended, the practices pertaining to a fair 
catch. The signal prescribed for the catcher 


is so inconvenient as to be almost impracti- 
cable, and the subsequent benefits of the catch 
have been so curtailed that the play is likely to 
become obsolete. 

Too much has been expected from the new 
rules, and they have been abused for failures 
with which they were not justly chargeable. 
The judiciary is ‘powerless without aid from the 
executive. Rules cannot put themselves in 
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operation, and posting them on the fence will 
not control the game. On a majority of the 
points with which fault has been found this 
year, the rules are well enough, but the officials 
have been unwilling or afraid to enforce them. 
They shrink from applying the mild penalties 
already provided, and if the rules were made 
more severe, the more certainly and the more 
frequently would the officials fail to put them 
in execution. 

It is impossible to rigidly enforce laws which 
are contrary to, or in advance of, public senti- 
ment, and brutality will never be totally eradi- 
cated from football until the players and the 
people are educated up to a proper detestation 
of such unmanliness. 

Some players are brutes, and pervert football 
into felonious assault, but rules cannot change 
hyenas into lambs, nor savages into gentlemen, 
and the proper handling of such offenders would 
employ the policeman’s club and the jailor’s 
key, rather than the umpire’s whistle. 

Not all, nor even a greater part, of the in- 
juries received at football spring from inten- 
tional brutality, or from the fierceness of in- 
tercollegiate rivalry. When the team of a great 
university practices daily against its own sub- 
stitutes, there can be no unfriendly feeling, 
and each of the reserves would rather suffer 
serious bodily harm than to disable one of the 
university eleven, before an important match. 
Yet, in just such practice games, played in the 
most friendly spirit, and with nothing at stake, 
more of Harvard's players have been crippled 
this year than in all her matches against other 
colleges in any former season. American in- 
tercollegiate football at its best, played by gen- 
tlemen, in a manly way, is a rough sport, haz- 
ardous of life and limb, and these dangers 

cannot be eliminated without such radical 
changes in play as would make the game un- 
recognizable. 

The revisers of the rules, like the general 
public, seem to have been dazzled by the im- 
petuosity of wedges, and flying interference 
and momentum-mass plays, and imagined them 
as vicious as they were vigorous, but failed to 
realize that the individual player is in less 
danger of serious injury from these brilliant 
semi-military manoeuvres than from ordinary 
interference or tackling at full speed, or piling 
on him when down. The Committee intended 
to reduce the ‘dangers of the play, and make 
accidents rare, Instead of this the game is 
rougher than ever, and injuries are more fre- 
quent and more serious. Never before have 
so many players been disabled, never before 
has the path of the football Juggernaut been 
so thickly strewn with cripples. 

At one of the great games of the year, the 
play lasted two hours forty minutes. Of this 
aggregate time ten minutes was devoted to the 
customary intermission, one hour ten minutes 
to actual play, and one hour twenty minutes 
to repairing and replacing men crippled in the 
game. Doctor’s call was sounded half as many 
times as the ball was put in play ; almost every 
player on either team was somewhat battered, 
and six suffered serious injuries. A game 
which maims a majority of its players, and 
needs more time for surgical attendance on 
the wounded than for actual competition, must 
hereafter be played differently, or not at all. 

W. B. Curtis. 

















FOOTBALL, 


FOOTBALL IN THE EAST. 


YALE BEATS HARVARD. 

Their annual match was played November 
24th, at Hampden Park, Springfield, Mass., 
Yale winning by a score of 12 to 4. 

The weather was fine, and the ground in fair 
condition, but somewhat soft through recent 
heavy rains. There were seats for 23,843 peo- 
ple, but, after all of these had been filled, sev- 
eral thousand spectators were forced to stand. 

The officials were: Referee—Dr. David Bo- 
viard, Princeton. Umpire—Alexander Moffat, 
Princeton. Linesman—G. D. Pratt, Amherst. 








Including changes made during the game 
the teams were as follows. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Name Position. Wet. Age. Higt. 
F. A. Hinkey, captain, left end and right 
half-bac 23 5-09 
Le, BABB. occcccccsccocece left end.........0 18 5.11 
A. M. Beard....... - left tackle.......+. 20 6.03 
J. A. MeCrea... .... <<. LOL GUatd....<00.06 19 6.03 
P. T. Stillman.........center.... . 21 6.02 
W. O. FEMOE.. owes ene right guarc 20 6.03 
F. T. Murphy....... Reed ey § 170, 20 6.003 
c. Chadwick 5 acon right tackle..... 7 188 19 6.003 
L. Hinkey..........00¢ right end......... + 140 20 5.09 
Re Ae Seer quarter-back..... 154 20 5.08 
S. B, Thorne......000« left half-back and 
full-back. ...... 165 21 6.0 
A. N. Jerrems...... 1! ,:, : act: J 158 20 6.00} 
R. Armstrong....... ; Tight half-back.) 16. 2: 5.09 
F. S. Butterworth .. | re § 158 23 5.18 
ie { full-back........ 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Name. Position. Wet. Age. Hegt. 
MM. W. Cabet.....crcccece left end........... 164 17 5.11% 
H. H. Hallowell.. P § 172 20 6.00 
S. W. Wheeler { left tackle... .. ) 163 20 5.10 
W. C. Mackie. . a ft guard. «s+ 206 24 6.01 
FP. G. SHAW... ccvcc.cces center....... «+» 194 19 6.02 
1. Bo, WM. BRR. ccccscs right guard....... 195 18 6.00 
B. G. Waters.......... right tackle ...... 186 23 5.11% 
 . 2 ae right end.......... 162 19 5.11 
R. D. Wrenn.. . ....quarter-back..... 148 2I 5.09 
E.N. W a. t 163 19 6.01% 
P.W. Whittemore. left half-back.. “4 159 22 5.09% 
C. Brewer.... ..00. 7 150 2m 5.10 
gO ee » right half-back. 
M.G. Gonterman... I 2m 5.11 
J. C. Fairchild. ....... full-back....... .. 152 21° 5.07% 


Harvard won the toss and gave Yale the kick- 
off, but the wind was not strong enough to 
make the choice of ends material. 

Hickok’s kick-off was caught by Brewer on 
Harvard's five-yard line, and the ball downed 
on the twenty-yard line. Stillman broke 
through in time to block Harvard's low kick, 
secure the ball and make a touchdown from 
which Hickok kicked a goal, less than three 
minutes after play commenced. 

After several minutes of uneventful play 
Fairchild tried fora goal from the field. The 
ball was well aimed but afew inches too low, 
struck the cross-bar, and fell into the hands of 
Butterworth, who was at once tackled by 
Waters, and the ball carried across Yale's goal- 
line but the referee’s whistle had already 
sounded, and the dispute as to whether it was a 
touchdown or a safety was decided against 
both claims. 

Fairchild’s next try for a field goal was neatly 
blocked by Hickok, and a series of well-judged 
runs around either end by Wrightington, Fair- 
child, and Hayes gave Harvard a touchdown but 
the punt-out was blocked and no goal kicked. 

Hickok’s kick-off sent the ball beyond Har- 
vard’s goal, whence it was brought out to the 
twenty-five yard line, in accordance with the 
rules. Soon afterward Thorne made a poor 


attempt’ at a field goal, but the ball was 
gradually forced to and across Harvard’s goal- 
line, and Hickok kicked another goal which 
closed the scoring for the first half. 

Neither team scored in the second half. Har- 

vard could not break through Yale’s stubborn 
defense, and Yale was satisfied to protect her 
score without increasing the total, Just as 
time was called Fairchild kicked a goal from 
the field, but as the whistle had sounded before 
the play was made the score was not allowed. 

Some of the backs went into the game ina 
crippled condition, and neither team kicked as 
much or as well as had been expected. Yale 
was plainly superior to Harvard in prompt ap- 
preciation of when and in what direction to 
kick, and in dropping the ball near where it 
was meant to go. In other details of play 
there was little to choose between the two, and 
the score of 12 to 4 does not accurately rep- 
resent the comparative strength of the teams, 
as Harvard had some bad luck mixed with her 
bad playing, and also suffered by one or two 
close decisions, 

The game was unnecessarily rough, and 
some things were done which even the excite- 
ment of such a contest could hardly excuse. 
Serious injuries were frequent, and the- time 
needed to patch up battered players exceeded 
that used in actual play. The more severely 
injured were as follows: 

C. Brewer, hurt early in the game, but per- 
sisted in playing until his college mates forcibly 
removed him from the field, and put Hayes in 
his place. 

E. N. Wrightington, collar-bone dislocated, 
and gave way to Whittemore. 

F. T. Murphy, bruised externally and inter- 
nally, and carried off the field on a stretcher, 
while Chadwick took his place. 

A. N. Jerrems was compelled to resign in 
favor of Armstrong. 

F. S$. Butterworth, with a score of bruises, 
and one eye closed, remained on the field until 
so dazed as to be useless, and then gave way to 
Letton. 

H. H. Hallowell was stunned and replaced 
by Wheeler. 

While all this slaughter was going on the offi- 
cials were as blind and as dumb as so many 
owls, but finally woke up for a minute or two, 
jumped on two of the least culpable offenders 
and banished them from the field. 

The full score of games between the two 
universities is now as follows : 
































SCORE. 

Date. Place. Vale. Harvard. 
1875/Nov. 13} New Haven|o |5 goals, 1 touch 
1876,Nov. 18; New Haven|: goal |: touchdown 
1878| Nov. 23| Boston...... 1 goal 
1879|Nov. 8|New Haven}; safeties lo safeties 
1880] Nov. 20/Boston...... 1 goal, 1 touch|o 
1881] Nov. 12} New Havenlio 4 safeties 
1882] Nov. 25|Cambridge.|1 goal, 3 touch|2 safeties 
1883] Nov. 29|New York. .|23 points 2 points 
1884] Nov. 22| New Haven|s2 points ° 
1886] Nov. 20|Cam bridge. |29 points 4 points 
1887] Nov. 24]New York../17 points 8 points 
1889] Nov. 23|Springfield.|6 points ° 
18g0| Nov. 22/Springfiel1.|6 points 12 points 
1891| Nov. 21|Springfield.| ro points ° 
18924Nov. 20|/Springfield.|6 points ° 
1893| Nov. 25|Springfield.|6 points 5. 
1894| Nov. 24|Springfield |12 points 4 points 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA BEATS HARVARD. 

Their annual match was played November 
29th on the grounds of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania win- 
ning by a score of 18 to 4. 

The weather was clear and cool, the field 
smooth and frozen, and the attendance about 
23,000, which left several thousand vacant 
seats. 

The high tiers of seats, stretching all around 
the field, broke the force of the wind, which 
was diagonally across the field, but not strong 
enough to be annoying. 

The officials were: Referee—Laurie Bliss, 
Yale. Umpire—Paul J. Dashiel, Lehigh. 
Linesmen—Dr. W. A. Brooks, Harvard, and 
Dr. C, H. Schoff, University of Pennsylvania. 

The management was excellent, and no in- 
truders were permitted inside the field fence. 

including changes made during the game the 
teams were as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 








Name. Position. Wet. Age. Het. 
C. M. Gelbert.......++. left end.... +» 178 22 5.09 
O. F. Wagenhurst....left tackle.. + 178 23 5.10% 
W.G. Woodruff... ..left guard 198 26 6.01 
Alfred E. Bull........ CONLEL..... wcccccce 169 21 5.09 
Cc. M. Wharton........ right guard....... 208 23 6.03 
.H. Minds............ right tackle. ..... 180 22 5.10% 
M. G. Rosengarten....right end. ....... 161 2t 5.10% 
> Ss. > coves quarter-back...... 152 22 5.09 
A. A. Knipe...........left half-back — 
captain. 188 22 5.10. 
W. D. Osgood......... right half- back.. 17t 24 5.08% 
G. H. Brooke..... = ¥ &4: a atcaceee 180 20 5.08% 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Name. Position. Wet. Age. Het. 
R. W. Emmons, captain and left end.... 180 22 6.00% 
7 fs ae on Got Lc-oini cane aie 184 17 5.11% 
allowell..... lia ? ) 172 20 6.00 
S. W. Wheeler...... j left tackle....... 7 163 20 5.10 
W.C. Mackie.......... left guard....... - 207 23 6.01% 
PRR, COR ccc ccccvs § 195 19 6.01 
Doucette........ f CONEEE..- «+ +200- 7 = 
5. SNOW sce cccccses right guard....... 196 18 6.00 
Bb. G. Waters......... right tackle ...... 185 23 5.11% 
A. Hi. Brewefsceccssss Fightend ... cescos 162 20 5.11 
R. D. Wrenn.... ....quarter-back... . 162 22 5.09 
P. W. Whittemore....left half-back .... 159 22 5.09% 
ee right half-back 
and full-back... 150 21 5.09 
A. W. Pe a 2 voccccece right half-back.... 163 20 5.10 
J. C. Fairchil wath ' 152 20 5.08 
a are f full-back.. “is 


Pennsylvania had the kick-off and Harvard 
the choice of ends. As the wind was not strong 
enough to help or hinder, Harvard took the 
west goal, putting her opponents at the east 
end, where the sun shone in their eyes. 

After twenty minutes of even play, fine runs 
by Whittemore and C, Brewer carried the ball 
across Pennsylvania’s goal-line, but it was 
ordered back on account of offside interference. 
Soon afterward Brooke's fine kicking saved his 
side from a safety touchdown, and a few min- 
utes later poor playing by Hayes forced Har- 

vard to touchdown behind her own goal just 
after Brooke had narrowly missed a goal from 
the field 

In the second half, Harvard faced the declin- 
ing sun, which seemed to annoy her players 
more than it had Pennsylvania an hour earlier. 
Soon after the start Wagenhurst made a touch- 
down, from which Brooke kicked a goal. Ten 
minutes later Knipe made a touchdown, but 
Brooke missed the try at goal, which was from 
near the side lines. Brooke then tried for a 
field goal, but the ball went far astray. A bad 
decision on off-side play aided Harvard’s des- 
perate rally in giving them a touchdown, but 


A. Brewer failed to turn it intoa goal. After 
Brooke had failed at another field goal, some 
wonderful running by Osgood resulted in an- 
other touchdown and hee kicked the goal, a 
few minutes before time was called. 

Harvard was at a disadvantage on account of 
her severe game with Yale, only five days be- 
fore, and several of her best men were still suf- 
fering from injuries received in that contest ; 
while Pennsylvania had enjoyed a long rest, 
and her players were in good condition, save 
Knipe’s lame legs. 

Several of Pennsylvania’s men were tempo- 
rarily disabled, but recovered during the three 
minutes allowed by the rules, although these 
three minutes were sometimes much longer 
when reckoned by other than the official watch. 
Harvard was in worse luck, not only having 
more men injured, but her players not being in 
condition to recuperate so quickly as did those 
of Pennsylvania. Captain Emmons, a cripple 
at the start, lasted but a few minutes and 
gave way to Cabot. Fairchild, still suffering 
from previous hurts, was crushed in a down, 
and was replaced by Dunlop, who went to half- 
back, sending C. Brewer to full-back. Then C. 
Brewer wrenched his lame ankle, and resigned 
in favor of Hayes. In the second half Hal- 
lowell’s previously broken nose was battered 
afresh, and he most reluctantly yielded to 
Wheeler, and finally F. G. Shaw gave up in fa- 
vor of Doucette. Several of these men were 
unfit to play and should not have made the at 
tempt, but Harvard needed all her men and 
they responded gallantly. 

The full score of games between these two 
universities is now as follows : 
























| SCORE, 
» 
Date. Place. Harvard. Pennsyl- 
vania. 
1881]Nov. 2}|New York....... 2 goals, 2 touch! o 
1883| Nov. 13|Cambridge....... 4 points ° 
1884)Oct. 22)Cambridge....... 4 points ° 
1886| Nov. 25|Philadelphia..... 28 points ° 
1887} Nov. 19/Cambridge....... 42 points ° 
1888] Nov. 19|Philadelphia. .... 28 points ° 
1889|Nov. 2|Cambridge. ..... 35 points ° 
1893| Nov. 30| Cambridge......./26 points 4 points 
1894| Nov. 29|Philadelphia..... 4 points 18 points 





YALE BEATS PRINCETON, 

Their annual match was played December rst, 
on Manhattan Field, New York City. Yale 
winning by a score of 24-0. 

It rained all day, and numerous leaks reduced 
the advantages of the roofed stands over the 
open seats. The field could hardly have been 
in worse condition. Much of the loose snow 
had been carted away, leaving the turf flecked 
with patches of ice, trodden snow and half- 
frozen slushy mud. Over the worst places 
sawdust had been sprinkled, and this mixture, 
well-moistened by the steady rain, and plough- 
ed by the scrambling players, soon became a 
quagmire of uncertain depth. 

If no tickets had been sold in advance, the 
spectators would have had ample elbow-room, 
but as nearly 15,000 people had bought seats sev- 
eral days before the game and did not wish to 
waste their money, the assembly filled ‘almost 
all the seats, and overflowed onto the swamp 
which encircled the field. 

Including the sitters and the standers, and 
the crowd which swarmed over the viaduct and 
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FOOTBALL. 


bluff on the south and west sides of the field, it 
is probable that almost 20,000 persons saw the 
game ; and that this multitude braved the dis- 
comforts of such an inclement day proves that 
Intercollegiate football is the most popular 
game ever played in the United States. 

The officials were: Referee—John De Hart, 
Orange Athletic Club ; umpire—P. J. Dashiel, 
Lehigh ; linesmen—F, Coyne, Orange Athletic 
Club, and M. Baldwin, Crescent Athletic Club. 

Including changes made during the game, 
the teams were as follows: 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 


Name. Position. Wet. Age. Het. 
F. A. Hinkey, captain and left end....... 157 23 5-09 
Sf. Reese left tackle......... 195 20 6.03 
J. A McCrea......eeee left guard.... .... 200 19 6.03% 
P. T. Stillman..... ..center......... - « 200 21 6.02 
W O. Hickok. .......right guard....... 194 20 6.03 


*. T. Murphy. ..... (ror ) 170 22 6.00% 
C. Chadwick........ rright tackle..... 1 188 19 6.00% 
L. Hinkey......cccscee rightend.......... 140 20 5.11 
GC. T. AGOGO .. s0 sc0ss quarter-back..... 154 20 5.08 
S. B. Thorne....... t left half-back... 165 21 


Letton 
A. N. Jerrems. . right half-back... 158 20 6.00% 









F. S. Butterworth....fuil-back.......... 158 23 5.11 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, 

Name. Position. Wet. Age. Hgt. 
H. A. Brown.......... left end.... ......- 102 24 5.11 
A. F. Holly.... left tackle... - 195 22 6.03 
A. L. Wheeler... left guard. e. 205 21 6.01 
Ee POR vccanscenees ere + 202 19 6.01 
iE M Rhodes.........- right guard....... 205 18 6.01 
<nox Taylor..........right tackle... ... 184 21 6.02 
T. G. Trenchard, captain and right end. 155 20 5.06 
W. Di. Ward..cccss.. quarter-back..... 162 20 5.09 
Neilson Poe.........0 left half-back..... 140 18 5.04 
A. H. Rosengarten. | .;,, ers 157 18 5.09 
H. W Barnett a { right half-back. t 153 20 5.09 
Garrett Cochran.... | tujj)pback....... ( xs2 18 5.11% 


Bannard........ § 
Yale won the toss and took the western goal, 
giving Princeton the ball. The breeze from 
the west was not strong. but it was more pleas- 
ant to have the slanting rain on back than face. 
In less than three minutes after the start, 
Yale blocked Princeton’s punt, Butterworth 
made a touchdown and Hickok kicked a goal. 
Five minutes later Butterworth and Hickok 
scored another goal, and after some minutes of 
uneventful play, the same players made their 
third goal, which closed the scoring for the first 
half, 

In the second half, Rosengarten fumbled the 
ball which Butterworth kicked into his hands, 
and Captain Hinkey, following it closely, made 
a touchdown, from which Hickok kicked his 
fourth goal. Princeton, although hopelessly in 
the rear, played with grim determination, while 
Yale was not quite so vigorous as in the first 
half, and no further scoring was done. 

The marshy ground and slippery ball pre- 
vented either team from exhibiting their best 
play, but enough could be seen to prove that 
Princeton was inferior to Yale in every depart- 
ment of the game, and could not have won 
under any circumstances. 

The mushy ground cushioned the falls and 
downs, but many players on either side suffered. 
Rhodes, Brown, Riggs, Adee and Holly were 
disabled — some of them two or three times— 
but skillful surgical ministration restored them 
to usefulness during the three minutes allowed 
for such emergencies. Cochran, still a cripple 
from previous injuries, soon broke down and 
was replaced by Bannard. In the second half, 
Thorne gave way to Letton, Murphy finally 
succumbed in favor of Chadwick, and Barnett 
took Rosengarten’s place. 


The full score of games between the twe col- 
leges is now as follows : 




















| SCORE, 
Date. Place. Yale. Princeton. 
| 

1873] Nov. 15;New Haven....| o 3 goals 
1876| Nov. 30} Hoboken.... .. 2 goals ° 
1877|Dec. 8) Hoboken.... .. 2 touchdowns, o 
1878| Nov. 28 Hoboken.... .. ° | 1 goal 
1879| Nov. 27; Hoboken .... .. 2 safeties | 4 safeties 
1880| Nov. 25|New York.....] 5 safeties 13 Sateties 
1881|Nov. 24|New York.....| 0 lo 
1882) Nov. 29|New York. ....| 2 goals | 1 goal 
1883| Nov. 24|New York...... 6 points lo 
1884| Nov. 27] New York......| 6 points | 4 points 
1885) Nov. 21|New Haven....| 5 points 6 points 
1886| Nov. 25|Princeton.......| 4 points ° 
1887| Nov. 19;New York......|12 points ° 
1888| Nov. 24|New York......|10 points lo 
1889| Nov. 28|New York...... ° 10 points 
1890| Nov. 27|Brooklyn....... 32 points jo 
1891| Nov. 26]New York...... tg points ° 
1892| Nov. 24| New York.. ...|12 points | ° 
1893| Nov. 30|New York......] 0 } 6 points 
1894|Dec. _1|New_York..... !24 points ° 





HARVARD BEATS YALE, 

The annual match between Freshman teams 
of these two universities was played December 
1st, on Soldiers’ Field, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard winning by ascore of 12-6, In this game 
the luck was with Harvard, as when time was 
called Yale had the ball within three yards of 
Harvard’s goal line, and would almost cer- 
tainly have made a touchdown within two 
minutes, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

UNIVERSITY, 

The annual match between these two univer- 
sities was played November 17th, on the Uni- 
versity grounds, Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsylva- 
nia winning by a score of 6-0. The field was 
too soft and slippery for first-class playing, but 
Cornell exhibited unexpected ability, and made 
a gallant defense against superior weight and 
strength. 


BEATS CORNELL 


W. B. Curtis. 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The present season has demonstrated several 
things. The game has a remarkable element 
of chance as well as skill, and it is utterly im- 
possible to rate the elevens in the Middle West 
by using any ‘‘form chart,” according to se- 
quence of games or by general comparison. 

The time is at hand for astrong league which 
will take hold of professionalism and handle 
the subject with the severity that it deserves. 
It is safe to say that this territory will not see 
a big league for some time to come, chiefly for 
one reason. Michigan has repeatedly endeav- 
ored to break into Eastern college athletic cir- 
cles, and although their location places them 
out of reach of Eastern colleges, still they hold 
aloof from going into a Western league. 

The only oy to handle the professional ques- 
tion is in the formation of a strong league. It 
is an open secret that several of the elevens in 
this territory would not stand a slight examina- 
tion. And it is certain that this will continue 
just as long as it is ‘‘ every fellow for himself,” 
regardless of ‘‘ faculty,” ‘‘ athletic committees,” 
‘boards of control,” etc. 

On account of the absence of leagues, a 
greater opportunity is given for lax umpiring 
and unfair, or really dishonest, refereeing, 
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which too many elevens encouraged this sea- 
son. As a result, the games themselves, on 
account of continued wrangling, are rendered 
disagreeable and unsatisfactory alike to spec- 
tators and players, and more enmity is stirred 
up, necessitating, apparently, slugging and 
rough play, all of which promise to bring the 
sport into disrepute 

The Committee on Rules should take the 
matter of revision up again and see if changes 
san be made which will remedy the new kick- 
off. I think it has been thoroughly demon- 
strated that the ‘kick-off now in vogue does in 
no manner benefit the weaker team, which was 
really one of the results desired when the change 
was made, Aside from the kick-off and the 
elimination of momentum plays, the new rules 
have made very little difference in the general 
style of play. 

In the Middle West there were three elevens 
near the head of the list, two of them having 
the advantage of the third. It is a question 
as to whether Michigan or Wisconsin has first 
place. Minnesota holds a close third, with the 
other elevens a long way behind, the three 
teams named being this year in a distinct 
group. Michigan's defeat of Cornell was a re- 
markable victory, one well worth being proud 
over ; still, many will contend that the Cornell 
team, at Detroit, November 24th, was not the 
team that scored on Princeton, while holding 
Princeton to 12, and scored twice on Harvard, 
and defeated Michigan 22-0, November 3d. 
How Michigan and Wisconsin stand is a mat- 
ter of merest conjecture, for they have not 
played the same elevens, and there are no data 
on which to compare them. 

Purdue again captured the Indiana State 
championship, and exhibited a strong and ef- 
fective game under Balliet’s coaching. As a 
ground-gainer, Buschman, Purdue's crack half- 
back, has no superior in the West. He weighs 
1g0 pounds and runs roo yards in 10 3-58. 

Illinois has done very unsatisfactory work 
throughout the season, while Northwestern and 
Lake Forest have been practically out of the 
chase, 

Chicago University has an eleven made up 
almost entirely of men who secured their foot- 
ball education elsewhere, and the amateur 
standing of some of them is in question, but 
they have played only a mediocre game, 

In the Indiana State League neither Wabash 
nor De Pauw have showed up as well as their 
early work promised, while Butler surpassed 
expectations, One gratifying feature of the 
season is the splendid play that has been ex- 
hibited by many of the minor college teams, not 
a few of them being able to interest the big 
teams. 


WISCONSIN, 6; MINNESOTA, O, 

At Madison, November 17th.—Great rivalry 
has existed between these elevens for some 
years, and until this game Minnesota had a 
clean record of victories. Both teams had 
trained for this one game, which was, perhaps, 
the best contest of the year in the Middle West. 
Neither side scored in the first half, Minnesota 
using Yale tactics in punting out of danger 
when crowded to their goal line. In the second 
half, after a few minutes play, Karel managed 
to break through the Minnesota line, making a 
forty-yard run and the only touchdown of the 
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game. The elevens were pretty evenly matched, 
Wisconsin's team work being superior, 
MICHIGAN, 12; CORNELL, 4. 

At Detroit, November 24th.—The University 
of Michigan won the greatest football victory 
in its history by defeating Cornell in a desper- 
ately played game. From the first kick-off the 
Michigan team showed its superiority, its men 
going round the end and through the line al- 
most continuously. At the same time its line 
was a stone wall against the assaults of the 
Eastern team, and the interference was almost 
perfect. 
UNIVERSITY 

The second meeting between these teams 
took place October 27th, at the High Street 
grounds, San Francisco. The University had 
lost the services of Ransome, their best punter. 
During the first half the game was closely con- 
tested, neither side being able to score. In 
the second half the University played a better 
game, but still were not able to score. The 
game throughout consisted of bucking the cen- 
ter and falling on the ball, with now and then 
arun round the ends. Result: University of 
California, 0; Reliance Athletic Club, o. 

At the third meeting between these teams, 
November toth, the University had a weak 
eleven, many of their best players being hors 
de combat. Soon after the kick-off Frick, of 
the Reliance team, got hold of the ball and 
secured a touch-down, which Whitehouse con- 
verted into a goal. The University team, 
lighter and weaker than their opponents, was 
slowly but surely forced back. Soon Walton, 
of the Reliance team, obtained a touch-down, 
from which Whitehouse kicked a second goal. 
Edwards, the Reliance left half-back, received a 
hurt and retired, Frick coming up to half-back 
and Wyckoff playing full-back. Again Walton, 
though pluckily tackled by Collier, ran in, and 
from the touch-down Whitehouse kicked a third 
goal. Soon after the change of ends, Reliance 
obtained a touch-down, bringing their score to 
22, Then Frickretired and Felton Taylor took 
his place. Wilder, of the University, tried to 
make a run, but was stopped by McMillan. 
Yet another goal was added to the Reliance 
score before time was called, so that the game 
ended. Reliance, 28; University of Califor- 
nia, o. The Reliance team has thus won once 
and tied twice against the University of Cali- 
fornia, and won twice against Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


OF CALIFORNIA VS. RELIANCE CLUB, 


RELIANCE CLUB VS, UNIVERSITY, 

This game was played on the University 
ground at Palo Alto, November 14th. Stan- 
ford’s team had been strengthened, and their 
jay had evidently been much improved by 
Valter Camp's coaching. Soon after the kick- 
off, Downing (captain) kicked the first goal for 
Stanford. Harrelson did some clever dodging, 
and Reynolds made a run of 50 yards around 
the right end ; then froma touch-down Downing 
kicked a second goal. In the second half of 
the game Stanford obtained two more touch- 
downs, the game ending with the following 
score: Stanford, 20; Reliance, 0. Of the win- 
ning team Harrelson, at quarter-back, played a 
brilliant game. Frankenheimer’s defensive 
work was good, and Kennedy returned the ball 
splendidly. 


STANFORD 














UNIVERSITY OF 

Their recently organized cross-country club 
held its first handicap run November 9th, over 
a course of about 4% miles, in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, The roads were heavy and the 
turf soft. G. W. Orton, ’95, scratch, 30m. 6s.; 
H. P. Feldman, 3 minutes, 50 seconds, 2; G. M. 
Coates, '97, M., 3 minutes, 50 seconds, 3. 

Their last handicap run for the season of 1894 
was held November 24th over a course of about 
5 13-32 miles,in Fairmount Park. C. C. Sichel, 
’98, M., 3 minutes 4o seconds, 52m. 5s; J. M. 
Phillips, ’98, M., 5 minutes, 50 seconds, 2; G. 
W. Orton, ’95, scratch, 3, in 29m, 6s. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

A hare-and-hounds run was held November 
13th over a course of about 6 miles, with threat- 
ening weather and wet roads. The hares, J. 
L. Coolidge, ’95, and G. L. Paine, ’97, had 5 
minutes’ start, and finished 11m 30s. in front 
of W. H. Vincent, ’97, while F. C. Hinckley 
’95, was a close second, and H. T. W. Snell, 
"95, third. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, 

A hare-and-hounds chase was held Novem- 
ber 14th over a course of about 5 miles. ‘The 
hares, Sterling, '97, and Wilson, ’96, were not 
caught Of the hounds Leggett, ’95, finished 
first, and Hanlon, ‘95, second 

A prize run was held November 21st over a 
course of about 6 miles. Hanlan, ’96, one of 
the hares, gained 8 minutes on his nearest 
pursuer and won the medal. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
A cross-country run was held November roth, 


the course being from the gymnasium, on Exe- 
ter street, Boston, Mass , to Coolidge’s Corner 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


and return, about 5 miles. Wise, 96, 31m. 
16 4-5s.; Cummings, ’96, 2, by 10 yards; Rum- 
ery, ’98, 3. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP. 

In OurinG, for October, Mr. Geo. W Orton, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, suggested 
the institution of an annual team cross- -country 
race between the students of Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell and University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The short notice given by Mr. Orton 
deterred Yale, Harvard and Princeton, but Cor- 
nell, always ready for any sort of manly match, 
promptly accepted, and the race was held from 
the University Grounds, Philadelphia, Pa., No- 
vember 17th. The course, of about 5% miles, 
was mz tinly in Fairmount Park, but started and 
finished on the track in the grounds, where it 
was witnessed by the crowd assembled to see 
the subsequent football match between Cornell 
and Pennsylvania. 

The order and times 
as follows : 

G. W. Orton, r.. 

G. M. Coates, P., 37m. 

C. C. Sichel, P., 37m. 2 

W. W. Stebbins, C., 38m. 

W. A. Stuart, P., 38m. 44 2-5s. 

G. W. Rulison, C.. 39m. 26s, 

C. W. Gail, C , 4om. 1§s, 

B_ H. Stebbins, C., 40m. 16s. 

In team races of this character with winner 


of individual finish were 


a 


scores I point, the second man 2 points, the 
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er., 


each man scoring a 
number of points corresponding to his position 
at the finish, and the team whose members have 
the lowest aggregate score wins the race. In 
this race University of Pennsylvania wins, the 


third man 3 points, 


team score being: Orton, 1; Coates, 2; Sichel, 
3; Stuart, 5—Total, 11 points, Cornell Uni- 
versity, W. W. Stebbins, 4; Rulison, 6 ; Gail, 
7; B. H. Stebbins, 8—Total, 25 points. 

AN AMERICAN ATHLETE AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. John Corbin, of Harvard University, 
winner of the Har vard-Yale half-mile runs in 
1892 and 1893, and of the Intercollegiate half- 
mile run in 1893, is now a student at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford University, England, and has 
already competed at several athletic meetings. 
In the sports of Queen’s College, November 7th, 
he ran from scratch in the 600 yards strangers’ 
race, and was beaten 5 yards by L. M. Stubbs, 
New College, who had 30 yards start. At the 
Oxford University Freshmen Sports, November 
15th, Corbin ran third in the quarter mile, less 
than 4 feet behind C. H. Hoare, New College, 
who won in 54s. 

MINOR MEETINGS, 

In addition to the events whose details are 
given in this department, indoor games have 
been held as follows 

November 14th, Germantown, 
Men’s Christian Association. 

November 17th and 23d, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

November 24th, Twenty-sixth Ward Branch, 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association, 

December 1st, Cleveland, Ohio, Athletic Club. 

W. B. Curtis. 


OLYMPIC CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
A very successful day’s sport was held No- 


vember 24th on the club grounds. 
1oo-yard handicap run.—Final heat, L. Gill, 


Pa,, Young 


scratch, IIs. 

1oo-yard run.—Novices, final heat, T. L. 
Barnes, 11s.; W. J. Feldcamp, 2. 

220-yard handic ap run.—W. P. Drum, 1o 
yards, 23 2-5s., S. W. Kellett, 6 yards, 2. 

120-yard hurdle handicap.—A. Cheek, 9 


yards, 19 3-5s.; W. J. Feldcamp, 9 yards, 2. 

440-yard handicap run.—W. H. Knowles, 12 
yards, 52 2-5s.; C. M. Yates, scratch, 2. 

One- 
yards, 4m. 34 3-5s.; E. I. Brown, scratch, 2 

One-mile relay championship. — University of 
California, 3m. 21 3-5s. 

1,000-yard obstacle 
M. Hunter, 2. 

100-yard slow bicycle race.—G. Fuller, 1; A. 

Thornton, 2. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap.-—G. 
scratch, 1; C. Taylor, scratch, 2. 

Running high jump, handicap.—H. P. Rey- 
nolds, 6 inches, 5 ft. 5 in.; A. W. Patterson, 
scratch, 5 ft. 9% in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap.—R Wilber, 
scratch, 39 ft. 9 in.; F. Foster, 31% feet, 36 ft. 
8 in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap.—F. W. 
Edgren, scratch, 116 ft. 5% in.; R. Wilbur, 6 
feet, ror ft. 6 in 

Pole vault.—G. G. Lewis and W. W. Finnie 
tied at ro ft. 3 in ARTHUR INKER®LEY. 





race.—F. Foster, 1; W. 


Fuller, 
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FENCING, 


DISCONTINUANCE OF THE ‘‘ SWORDSMAN,” 

The Swordsman, a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to fencing, will not be published 
during the coming season. It was unquestion- 
ably well managed, and did yeoman service in 
the cause of fencing, but its editors, Dr, Ed- 
ward Breck and Mr. Alfred Howard, cannot 
hereafter spare from their legitimate business 
the time necessary to keep the Swordsman up 
to its former high standard, and rather than 
be identified with an inferior publication they 
wisely decided to discontinue it. Dr. Breck 
will hereafter devote his leisure to the Fencing 
Department of Ourtinc, which will be made 
more complete and comprehensive than ever 
before. 

NEW RULES, 

Last June the special committee appointed 
by the Amateur Fencers’ League to draw up a 
new code of rules for competitions, sent circu- 
lars to all the leading fencers of the country, 
asking for advice and suggestions. In Sep- 
tember the committee reported a code, founded 
on atime limit, as is customary at the intercol- 
legiate contests, but also allowing points to be 
scored. This questionable combination was 
promptly rejected by the League, and a new. 
committee appointed, the result of whose efforts 
has been finally adopted as the official code of 
the A. F. L. A., under which all competitions 
are hereafter to be conducted. 

The committee had a most difficult task, so 
various were the opinions and suggestions of 
the fencers, and this fact calls not only for our 
gratitude but for leniency in criticising the rules 
which, with almost no alteration, the League 
has adopted. The new laws are a vast im- 
provement over those of last year. In the first 
place, the use of chalked foil-points has been 
abolished. To enable the four judges to see 
the touches more easily, white jackets are 
required to be worn instead of the hitherto 
**customary suits of solemn black.” A second 
salutary innovation is the rule prohibiting any 
discussion on the part of the judges. Unfortu- 
nately no similar restriction has been put upon 
the contestants themselves, and mention is even 
made of the ominous word ‘‘ claim,” so that we 
may expect to experience a continuance of the 
claims and protests which so seriously*marred 
the contests of the past. The only help lies in 
the appointment of one of the judges as presi- 
dent or director of the assault, who, with the 
general concurrence of the championship offi- 
cials, shall see that the contests be conducted 
smoothly and in absolute silence on the part of 
the fencers. I say ‘‘ absolute silence,” for the 
reason that the rules unfortunately do not re- 
quire a touch to be acknowledged, a most repre- 
hensible oversight, in view especially of the 
many breaches, on this side the ocean, of that 
oldest and most respected rule of fencing cour- 
tesy. The failure to acknowledge a touch 
should have been penalized, but, as the com- 
mittee has failed to do this, complete silence 
shou, be observed on the part of the fencers in 
competitions, in order that fair play be assured 
for al. 

The rule in foil contests allowing a touch to 
count one, two, or three points, according to its 


excellence, seems somewhat complicated at 
first, and is, of course, wholly in the nature of 
an experiment. A half-dozen arguments for 
and against it suggest themselves at once, but 
further comment had better be postponed until 
after the approaching team competition, when 
the new rules will be put into operation for the 
first time. 

Competition rule 7 is intended as a wholesome 
check on the tendency of certain judges to give 
their own club-mates and friends pretty much 
everything in and out of sight. Let us hope it 
will prove efficacious; it certainly has been 
badly needed. 

It is a matter for regret that the median line 
rule has been retained. In France and Italy a 
touch counts, as it obviously should, on either 
side of the body. The collegians compromised 
by counting all touches on the right of a line 
drawn down the middle of the left breast, 
which is certainly better than the A. F. L. A. 
rule, the object of which is presumably to en- 
courage accuracy. Some such provision was 
necessary ten years ago, but fencing in America 
is no longer in its swaddling clothes. There 
are many fencers in Paris who make a practice 
of placing their points on their opponents’ left 
sides. 

Still less defensible is the provision that no 
cut or thrust on or below the hip shall count in 
saber-fencing, To ignore hip and thigh cuts 1s 
little short of ridiculous, and has no precedent 
in the history of the arm, orin the usage of any 
modern saber school, 

The new rule regulating the width of a saber 
blade isa good one and much needed. 

Stop thrusts are likely to be more sparingly 
used this season than heretofore, for rule 11 de- 
clares, and justly, that a stop thrust ‘ shall 
only count in favor of the giver, provided he be 
not touched a¢ ald.” 

Below will be found the full text of the new 
rules : 


FENCING RULES OF THE AMATEUR FENCERS’ 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


FOILS. 


1. Foil competitions shall be conducted by four judg- 
es for each bout, who shall be experienced amateur 
fencers, selected from different clubs, if p-ssible, and 
whose decision shall be final and without appeal. 

2. Each contestant shall fence a bout with every 
other contestant for an aggregate of five touches. 

3. Any judge upon seeing a touch shall stop the bout 
and thereupon a vote shall be taken. A touch shall be 
awarded only upon the agreement of at least tnree of 
the judges. Neither the judges nor the contestants 
shall discuss the touches made or claimed, nor shall 
any comment be made upon them. 

4. Each judge, without consulting with his fellow 
judges, shall award from one to three points for each 
touch made, according to its value—a fair touch to 
count one, a good touch to count two, an excellent 
touch to count three. . 

5. Each judge shall make a record of the points he 
allows for each touch as it is made, and at the close of 
the bout may award to each contestant one point or 
any fraction thereof for general good form, he shall 
then sign his record and hand ittothe scorer. The 
judges shall not disclose to one another their awards. 

6. The Score shall be the average of the points thus 
awarded. 

7. Touches shall count only when made upon the 
body, within the limits bounded by the collar of the 
fencing jacket,the median line, the hip, and a line 
drawn from the hip tothe posterior limit of the arm- 
pit, around the front of the arm and along the crest of 
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the shoulder to the collar. A touch on any of the 
boundary lines shall count. 

8. Whenever a touch is made outside of the limits, 
and it is evident to the judges that it would have been 
good if the adversary had not made an illegitimate 
movement, it shall connt. An illegitimate n.ovement 
is one by which the adversary seeks to avoid a touch 
within the limits prescribed by purposely presenting 
some other part of his body to the point. A 

9. Atouch is of no value when the point is twisted 
on to the body after the slap of the foil. 

1o. A touch, whether fair or foul, invalidates the 
riposte. 

11. The competitor attacked should parry ; if a stop 
thrust be made it shall only count in favor of the giver, 
provided he be not touched at all. 

12. The judges must stop a corps-a-corps as soon as 
made. 

13. A disarmament is of no value. A touch émmedi- 
ately following a disarmament counts. 

14. Each contestant shall fence with the same hand 
throughout the bout. 

15. Apoint scored froma thrust started with the 
elbow behind the body (jab thrusts) shall not count. 

16. After a touch, fair or foul, the contestants shall 
come back to guard in the middle of the marked space. 

17. The contestant scoring the highest aggregate of 
points shall be declared the winner, the next highest, 
second, and so on. 

18. Each competitor shall wear a white fencing suit, 
with the median line so indicated by black tape or 
stitching, that it may be plainly distinguished by the 
judges while the bout is in progress. 

19. Contestants shall fence within a marked space 
twenty feet long and thirty inches wide, with a mark 
plainly indicating the center. Should any part of a 
contestant’s foot extend beyond the boundary line. 
one-half of a point shall be deducted from his final 
score for each offense. When acontestant oversteps 
a boundary line, the judges shall stop the bout and 
start the contestants again in the middle of the marked 
space. 

20. Foil blades shall not be more than thirty-four 
inches in length. 

DUELING SWORDS, 

1. Dueling sword competitions shall be conducted by 
four judges for each bout, who shall be experienced 
amateur fencers, selected from different clubs, if pos- 
sible, and whose decision shall be final and without 
appeal 

7. Each contestant shall fence a bout with every 
other contestant for an aggregate of three touches. 
Each touch to count one point. 

3. A judge, upon seeing a touch, shall stop the bout, 
and thereupon a vote shall be taken. A touch shall be 
awarded only upon the agreement of the last three of 
the judges. Neither judges nor the contestant shall 
discuss the touches made or claimed, nor shall any 
comment be made upon them. 

4. The contestant scoring the highest aggregate of 
points shall be declared the winner, the next highest 
second, and so on. 

5. A touch on any part of the adversary counts. 

6. A disarmament is of no value. A touch smmedi- 
ately following a disarmament counts. 

7. If both contestants are touched by simultaneous 
lunges, the judges shall deduct one-quarter of a point 
foreach offense from each contestant. 

8. The diameter of the bell guard shall not exceed 
five inches, and the blade shall not be more than 
thirty-four inches long. 

9g. Each competitor shall wear a white fencing suit 
and white glove. 

SABERS. 

1. Saber competitions shall be governed by the same 
rules as the foil competitions, except that a cut or 
thrust on any part of the body above the hip shall 
count, and the limitation of space shall not hold, nor 
shall the white fencing suit be obligatory. 

. Saber blades shall not be more than thirty-three 
inches long, nor less than one-half inch wide at the 
heel, and tapering to not less than three-eighths of an 
inch at the tip. 

RULES GOVERNING COMPETITIONS. 

tr. A Championship meeting shall be held annually, 
and at such time and place as may be designated by 
the Executive Committee of the A. F. L. A. 

2. Division meetings shall be held at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Division Commit- 
tee. Each Division shall hold a meeting at least one 
month prior to the National Championship, which 


shall be considered a preliminary to the Championship 
meeting. 

3. No fencer shall be eligible to enter the National 
Championship (except as provided in Rule 4 follow- 
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ing) unless he shall have attained a score in foils and 
saber of at least 40 per cent., and in the dueling swords 
of at least 55 per cent. of the possible number of puints 
to be obtained at such meeting. 

4. Medal men of either of the two preceding cham- 
pionships shall be privileged to fence for champion- 
ship honors without qualifying in the preliminaries, 
provided they have not competed in any intervening 
championship. 

5. The judges and scorers shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, and a record kept of all fencers 
at championship meetings. 

6. At the Division contests (preliminaries) the judges 
and scorers shall be appointed by the Division Com- 
mittee, and a list of all fencers qualifying in the pre- 
liminaries, properly indorsed by the Division Com- 
mittee, shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
League within ten days after such meeting. 

7 At each contest the record of points allowed by 
each judge shall, immediately after each bout, be con- 
spicuously posted on a blackboard in such manner 
that the awards as made by judges respectively in 
each bout may be readily seen. 


THE OPENING SOIREES, 


The Fencers’ Club held their first Ladies’ 
Night, November 1gth, and it proved, like all 
its predecessors, to be most enjoyable. The 
team is now in regular practice for the Team 
Competition, which takes place as we are going 
to press, 

Prof. Jacoby has also given a fencing even- 
ing at his private sa//e d’armes up town, and 
on December 7, Mr. S. T. Shaw invited the 
cracks to a competition at his private sa//le 
@’armes, which was most successful. 

In Boston, the*opening soirée of the season 
at the Fencing Club took place November 8th. 
Its ostensible purpose was to introduce M. 
Eugene, Jacques, who has recently arrived from 
Paris to fill the position of assistant-instructor 
under Prof. Rondelle. M. Jacques, who is not 
quite thirty years old, graduated from the 
school at Joinville-le-Pont, with the degree of 
second maitre, and has since been assistant- 
instructor at the famous Ecole Superieure de la 
Guerre, in Paris. A trifle below the middle 
height, but well set-up and of pleasing appear- 
ance, M. Jaques has already won the approval 
of his pupils as instructor. In assault his strong- 
est point-seems to be quickness, some of his 
ripostes being of astonishing accuracy and 
rapidity. Unfortunately Prof. Rondelle, who 
has not yet quite recovered from a fractured 
ligament in his right shoulder, was not in con- 
dition to fence with M. Jacques, so that we 
must wait until a future occasion for a complete 
exposition of the latter’s powers. At all events 
he is undoubtedly one of the strongest blades in 
America.” The Boston Club boasts of a number 
of new pupils, the most promising of whom 
is Mr. Clapp. Owing to an accident to Mr. 
Thacher’s right thumb the club will not be rep- 
resented at the Team Competition. 

At Harvard there is ‘some tribulation on ae- 
count of a shooting accident, by which Mr, 
Parker, one of the champion team, suffered a 
mutilation of his righthand. The plucky crim- 
son is already hard at work learning to use his 
left hand, and is not unlikely to be a hard man 
to tackle by next June. . 

_ A new fencing ‘school, the Fencers’ Associa- 
tion, has been opened in Boston by Messrs. Four- 
non and Levis, representing both the French 
and Italian methods. The membership is in- 
creasing, and the school ought to be of great 
service to the cause of fencing. The opening 
assault was held November sth. 

Epwarp Breck. 
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CRICKET. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT LEAGUE, 


September 15th, New Jersey added another to 
the long list of wins, defeating Morris Heights 
by a score of 120 (for seven wickets) to 29. M. 
R. Cobb and F. F. Kelly were bowling in ex- 
cellent form for the winners, the former taking 
seven — for 15 runs, and the latter two 
for four. 7 Prendergast and H, C. Wright 
both a well for the winners, each making 
29 runs. 

On the same day Paterson won from the 
Victoria by one run, after a close and exciting 
game, The totals were: Paterson, 56; Vic- 
toria, 55. 

September 22d, the New York Club played 
their last schedule game, gaining an easy vic- 
tory over the Columbias by a score of 57 to 25. 
This tied them with Harlem for first place in 
the second section ; and the tie was played off 
September 29th, resulting in a win for the New 
Yorks by 13 runs, J. D, Rourke (22) and E. A. 
Skyne (13) did the best batting for the winners, 
while for Harlem, J. J. Govey (16) was the 
only man to reach double figures. The totals 
were: New York, 61; Harlem, 48. 

One of the gr eatest surprises of the season 
was the result of the match between New Jer- 
sey A. C. and Paterson, September 29th, the 
crack team suffering their first defeat in the 
League series, by the small margin of 5 runs. 

It was decidedly a bowler’s wicket, M. R 
Cobb taking 6 wickets for 14 runs, for the los- 
ers, and J. Robertson 5 for 18, for the winners ; 
both totals were very low, the Paterson team 
being disposed of for 36, and the New Jersey 
A. C. for 31. 

PACIFIC COAST. 

September 2d Alameda won their match from 
the Bohemias, by a score of 113 to 86. 

The Californias lost to the Pacifics 
same day by a total of 95 to 153. 

The Pacifics placed a win to their credit in 
the match against the Bohemias, September 
gth, by a total of 100 to 77. 

The Californias stood little chance in their 
match against the Alamedas, September 16th. 
All of their team were dismissed for 33, while, on 
the other hand, the Alamedas put up 231, J. J. 
Moriarity playing an innings of 112, not out, 

September 23d, the Pacifics played against 
the Alamedas. The game resulted in a win 
for the latter by 4o runs. The totals were: 
Alamedas,. 104; Pacifics, 64. 

On the same day the Californias forfeited 
their scheduled match to the Bohemias. 

September 30th, the Bohemias gained an 
easy win over the Alamedas by a score of 134 
(for 7 wickets) to 79, the feature of the game 
being the first-class innings played by W. 
Robertson, 80, not out. 

Capt. Anson having decided to allow the 
remaining California Club fixtures to go by de- 
fault, only one match took place October 14th, 
that between the Bohemias and Pacifics, which 
resulted in a win for the Pacifics by 39 runs on 
the first innings. The Bohemias went in first 
and scored 28 runs, while the Pacifics put to- 
gether 67 in their first attempt. Matters began 
to equi lize in the second innings, neither of 
which were completed, but the Bohemias made 
81 for the loss of 6 wickets, and the Pacifics 
only 24 for the same number. 


on the 
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The Cricket Carnival arranged by the Cali- 
fornia Cricket Association, between the various 
clubs of the State, opened October 22d, with a 
match between the Citrus Colony of Penryn 
and the Pacific Club, resulting in favor of the 
Pacifics by a score of 129 (for 5 wickets) to 87. 

The second match, October 24th, between the 
Citrus Colony and the Alamedas, proved an 
easy win for the latter. The Colony were all 
dismissed for 89 runs, and against this the Ala- 
medas made g2 for the loss of four wickets. 

The third match, played October 25th, was 
between the Citrus Colony and the British Club 
of Bakersfield. Again the Colony were de- 
feated, this time by a total of 157 to 58. 

The fourth match, between the Alamedas and 
Bakersfield, was played October 26th and 27th, 
and resulted ina draw. The Alamedas batted 
first and made 112 runs. They then dismissed 
Bakersfield for 60. Alamedas in their second 
turn made 94 for the loss of three wickets, and 
declared their innings, but it was too late to 
prevent a draw, although they brought down 
three of their opponents’ wickets for a score of 
24 before the call of time. 

The final match of the carnival was the City 
of San Francisco vs. The County, and took 
place October 28th. This match had been long 
contemplated, and the play in every respect 
-ame fully up to the expectation of the local en- 
thusiasts. Captain W. Robertson of the City 
team won the toss and sent his opponents to 
bat, where they were all dismissed for 74 runs. 
The City in their turn made a total of 111. The 
County had a second turn at the bat, and had 
lost nine wickets for 52 runs at the call of time. 
The game was given to the City by 37 runs on 
the first innings, 

The California Association are to be con- 
gratulated upon the very successful manner, 
both from a social and cricketer’s point of view, 
in which their first Cricket Carnival passed off. 
It is fitting that the fairer sex of California 
should follow the example of their sisters in the 
old country, and honor cricket with their pres- 
ence on all occasions, particularly at such events 
as those just passed, and it is to be hoped that 
this is only the first of many annual carnivals, 
making, as they do, so excellent a wind-up of 
the season’s play. 

The Alamedas and Bohemias played their 
last game of the season November 4th. ‘The re- 
sult was a decisive victory for the Alamedas, 
giving them for the third time in succession 
premier position among the Association clubs, 
and also the Harrison Cup. Alamedas batted 
first and scored 108 runs, H. Richardson 
making 47. W. Robertson bowled remarkably 
well, taking no less than eight wickets. Bo- 
hemias were quickly dismissed for 26 in their 
first innings and 22 in their second. Bohemias 
and Pacifics having tied for second place in the 
cup matches, a deciding game was played 
November 11th and resulted in an easy victory 
for Bohemias. Bohemias batted first and amass- 
ed 170 for the loss of four wickets, at which 
stage their innings was called. W. Robertson 
had played a very fine innings of 89 before he 
was dismissed. Pacifics then went to bat and 
were all disposed of for a total of 108, giving 
Bohemias a victory by six wickets and 62 runs. 

T. C. Turner. 

















YACHTING. 


FIXTURES OF THE LARCHMONT CLUB 


FOR 1895. 


YACHT 


Saturday, June 15th—Spring Regatta. 

Thursday, July 4th—Annual Regatta and 
First Special Race for 30 and 21-foot classes. 

Friday, July 12th—Second Special Race for 
30 and 21-foot classes. 

Saturday, July 13th to July 21st—Annual Sail. 

Si iturday, August 34—Third Specia] Race for 
30 and 21-foot classes. 

Saturday, August 31st—Fourth Special Race 
for 30 and 21-foot classes. 

Monday, September 2d (Labor Day)—Fall 
Regatta, and Fifth Special Race for 30 and 21- 
foot classes, 

Thursday, September 5th—Sixth Special Race 
for 30 and 21-foot classes. 

Saturday, September 7th—Seventh Special 
Race for 30 and 21-foot classes, and race for 
Flint Cups for cabin cats. 

Saturday, September 14th—Larchmont Cup 
for Schooners, and Eighth Special Race for 30 
and 21-foot classes. 


THE ‘‘AMERICA’S” 

The interest of the month has naturally cen- 

tered round the negotiations which may bring 

into American waters yet a third Valkyrie. 

We print below the communications which have 
passed to date. 


CUP. 


THE CHALLENGE, 


Cow ES, Dec. 6, 1894. 

ODDIE, New York Yacht Club, N. 

I am requested by the Earl of ya he en to forward 
you a challenge forthe America’s Cup on the terms and 
conditions of the chz illenge sent by me on his behalf 
on November 25, 1892, but subject to any modifications 
as to dates, courses, starts and other details which 
may be agreed to between Lord Dunraven and the 
committee appointed by the New York Yacht Club to 
conduct negotiations and arrange all details. 

I, therefore, on behalf of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and in the name of the Earl of Dunraven, a member of 
the squadron, challenge to sail a series of matches 
with the yacht /’a/kyrve against any one yacht or ves- 
sel constructed in the United States of America. for 
the America's Cup. The following are the particulars 
of the challenging vessel, viz. 

Owner—The Ear! of Dunraven 

Name of yacht—Va/dkyrie. 

Length on load water line—8o feet. 

The Custom House measurement will follow as soon 
as the vessel can be measured for registration. Ishall 
be much obliged if you will cable me the receipt of 
this challenge, and let me have a reply by letter as 
soon as the matter has been laid before the committee. 

RANT, Cowes. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S LETTER. 


ADARE MANOR, ADARE, County Limerick, | 
Dec. 1, 1894. 

Str :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the rsth inst., advising me of the ap- 
pointment of your committee, and replying to my let- 
ter of October 25, to Mr. Oddie, on the subject of a 
challenge for he” 1 merica’s Cup. 

In regard to your remarks concerning the proviso 
in paragraph three of the ch allenge issued on my be- 
halfin 1892*. Without expressing any opinion, I must 
point out that the club issuing the challenge can alone 
have power to deal with such a matter, and that if it 
be referred to the Royal Yacht Squadron, it is quite 
impossible that their decision, whatever it may be, 
could be obtained in time to insure a match next year. 
It never occurred to me that any difficulty would 
arise, in the acceptance of a challenge identical 
with that of 1892. If your committee are unable to ac- 
cept such a ché lienge, it is quite certain that no chal- 





*This paragraph related to what should t be the terms 
on which the cup should be contested forshould it pass 
into the hands of the British Yacht Club. 


but in the hope that I may not be 
thus disbarred, I proceed to consider the other points 
mentioned in your letter. 


lenge can be sent ; 


MEASUREMENTS AND WEIGHTS. 


I am glad to find, as I expected, that on the question 
of measurements and weights, we are in complete ac- 
cord. The supplementary conditions set out on page 
30, of the Report of the America’s Cup Committee, to 
the New York Yacht Club, are not, I think, quite satis- 
factory, but the points involyed’ are merely details 
which can easily be settled by further correspondence, 
or after my arrival. 

HOW THE RACES SHOULD BE STARTED. 

Starting the windward and leeward races to wind- 
ward, I consider most important. That they should be 
so started has always beenadmitted. 

It is very advisable, in order that the object of the 
provision that the majority of the races sailed must 
be to windward and leeward, should not be frustrated 
by change of wind. I would point out that the first 
supplementary condition on page 300f the report gives 
the Regatta Committee power to shift the starting 
point, and that under this power a start could, in al- 
most all cases, be made to windward, though perhaps 
with some considerable inconvenience. I think, also, 
that some attempt should be made to insure that a 
majority of the races should be to windward and lee- 
ward, and suggest theinsertion of some provision to 
the effect that if one of these races is started down 
wind and either vessel fetches back without a tack, that 
race shall be void. These questionscannot be decided 
off hand, and, provided the principle is recognized, I 
am quite content to leave details for further consider- 
ation. 

I would therefore accept your suggestion omitting 
the words * Sandy Hook or Scotland Lightship.” It 
would then read: ‘“‘that all races should be started to 
windward if possible.” 


LOAD WATER LINE REQUIRED. 


I note the confirmation of your cable message to the 
effect that the load water line is required, and to that I 
agree. 

ABOUT THE MARBLEHEAD COURSE. 

I greatly regret that the New York Yacht Club have 
been unable to accede to my request that the match 
should be sailed off Marblehead. One inconvenience 
attaching to the course of last year is patent in the dif- 
ficulty, and perhaps the impossibility, of starting all 
the races in the way we are all agreed they should be 
started—namely, to windward. The main considera- 
tion is to select courses as free as possible from ob- 
struction. I need not again allude to the difficulties 
experienced last year in keeping aclear course ; they 
are as well knownto your committee as to me. 

As far as I know, no particular course or locality has 
been laid down for these international races, and I 
hope the New York Yacht Club may reconsider my 
request on its merits. I do not at all insist upon it, 
feeling, as expressed in my former letter, that those 
possessed of local knowledge, and who have to pro- 
vide, as far as possible, a clear course, are the best 
judges. 


ANOTHER BOAT MAY BE SUBSTITUTED FOR MINE, 

Iam glad that your committee will recommend that 
an original challenge may be withdrawn, and another 
substituted, subject to the conditions mentioned in 
your letter. 

STARTING SIGNALS, 

With regard to the “one-gun start,” that method of 
starting is, I think, far preterable to the plan you pro- 
pose, especially in a match. Two minutes may rep- 
resent, owing to variations in the force of the wind 
occurring between the start and the finish, anything 
from one hundred yards to halt a mile, and your pro- 
posal consequently introduces an element of chance, 
which is avoided where both yachts start practically 
together, as under our system. 

Should they not start together, the adv antage gained 
is surely a legitimate one, arising from superiority of 
handiness or handling. 

But, as your committee feels strongly that the ordi- 
nary custom of the club should be adhered to, 1 accept 
their proposal. 


EIGHT MONTHS’ NOTICE. 

As to the ten months’ notice, I must request your 
committee to waive this, to the extent of accepting a 
notice of eight instead of ten months—the exact date 
of the first race to be settled later on. 
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EARLY SEPTEMBER FOR THE RACE, 


Sailing in October, or even late in September, makes 


it very late in the season for bringing a vessel home, 
and may inflict such great inconvenience to a chal- 
lenger that I could not undertake to do it. 

In order to assist your committee in this respect, I 
may say that I shall challenge with a cutter eighty- 
nine feet on load water line, and that I have to-day re- 

uested the secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron to 
orward a challenge for me, according to the terms of 
my challenge of 1892. 

The only questions requiring a speedy answer are :— 
First, will the committee accept a challenge identical 
with my challenge of 1892? Second, will they consent 
to shorten the terms of notice to the extent I have re- 
quested? 

CABLE REPLY. 


As I shall have to build, fit the vessel out three times 
and cross the ocean, time is of great importance tome, 
andI should feel greatly obliged if you will cable me 
the decision of your committee on these two points. 

With many thanks to your committee for their kind 
offers, I have the honor to remain yours very faith- 
fully, DUNRAVEN. 

THE REPLY OF THE N. Y. Y. C 
‘““NEW YORK, Dec. 10, 1894. 

** DUNRAVEN, London :— 

‘“Can agree to no conditions as to holding the cup. 
If the challenging club will sign a receipt for the cup, 
as provided in the deed of 1887, we will accept the 
challenge. 

‘“We must adhere to the ten months’ notice from 
December 6, but will advance dates later if possible. 

** Wethink best to leave all other unsettled questions 


until your arrival. 
“JAMES D. SMITH, Chairman.” 


It will be noticed that the America’s Cup 
Committee cannot grant either of the requests 
to which Lord Dunraven 
answer, andit must be acknowledged that their 
reasons are good. 

To reduce the time of notice from ten months 
to eight months would be unjust to American 
yachtsmen, The lines of Lord Dunraven’s 
new Valkyrie have already been laid down 
and it is believed that work had been com- 
menced on her frame before the challenge was 
sent. Here we have yet to organize syndicates, 
arrange details, secure funds, obtain plans, and 
build and fit out a cup defender. Ten months 
is little time enough for all this work, and the 
Cup Committee yield all that they could hon- 
estly do in promising that if the American 
yachts should be fit to race earlier than October 
6, 1895, the dates will be brought forward as 
far as possible. 

English yachtsmen are afflicted with acute 
mania concerning the new deed of gift, and 
attribute to it all manner of injustice. Every 
challenge since the birth of that much-maligned 
document has been preceded, accompanied and 
followed by criticism, complaint and protest, all 
directed against the deed. The New York 
Yacht Club consider the new deed fair, and 
therefore stand by it loyally. They have con- 
veyed this decision to every challenger, some- 
times with commendable plainness and again 
with such circumlocutory politeness as has 
caused misapprehension, aroused false hopes, 
and prolonged the already wearisome discus- 
sion. 

The present Cup Committee seem to have 
made their correspondence sufficiently clear, 
and if the challenge should not result in a race, 
it will be easy to locate the responsibility. 

CoMMODORE, 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB. 

Their third and last regatta for the season of 
1894 was sailed September 23d., at Sausalito. 
The preceding days had been very warm, and 


asked immediate . 
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it was expected that there would be little wind, 
but the breeze was brisk, and so exceedingly 
puffy and tricky, that all sorts of accidents hap- 
pened during the day. Before the races began 
a catamaran Yanan Duster capsized, 

The course was from a line between the San 
Francisco Yacht Club house and the flagship 
Chispa to Shag Rock, thence to a stake- 
boat off Angel Island, and thence home. Small 
yachts went once round the course, and the 
larger ones twice. The starting was difficult, 
for, though there was a stiff breeze out in the 
bay, it was almost a calm between the club- 
house and the flag-ship. The C/ara crossed 
the line first, but the other boats in the first 
class were along time in getting off. After 
rounding the flag-ship for the first time the 
Queen, in the second class, struck a calm streak, 
and her sails flapped for two or three minutes. 
But once she was off again, she distanced 
everything in her class, and won by 4m. 38s. 

Results : 

Class I.; started at 1:30 Pp. M. Four entries. 

1. S. F. Y.C., Petrel, schooner; owner, 
Eames, sailing length, 31.07 feet. 2. Rover, 
S. F. Y. C., sloop ; owner, Bruce ; sailing length, 
39.37. 3. Corinthian Y. C., Clara, sloop; 
owner, Stone ; sailing length, 39.14 feet. 

The Rover allowed her main sheet to get 
loose ; the C/ara was thus enabled to beat her 
home, but, as she was disqualified for having a 
professional sailor on board, the Rover was al- 
lowed second place. 

Class II.; —— at 1:40 P.M. Four entries. 
—1. S.F. , Queen, sloop ; owner, Morell ; 
sailing length, 4 31 feet. 2. Corinthian Y. C ‘ 
Edna, sloop ; owner, Lancaster ; sailing length, 
36.11 feet. 

Class III.; seven entries, started at 1:50 Pp. M. 
1. S. F. Y¥.C., 7ruant, sloop; owner, Pew ; 
sailing length, 28.69 feet. 2. Encinal Boat 
Club, Florence, sloop ; owner, Plummer, sail- 
ing length, 27.30 feet. 3. California Yacht 
Club Fawn, sloop ; owner, Tyson 

Truant won in th, 40m. 30s., corrected time. 

Class IV.; eleven entries, started at 2:00 
p.M. 1 TheCalifornia Y. C. WAzrlwznd, sloop, 
sailing length, 21:86 feet, owned and sailed by 
von Schmidt alone, beat everything, covering 
the course in 57m, 18s., corrected time. 2. The 
California Y. C., Flash, sloop ; owner, White- 
head ; sailing length, 23.07 1-2 feet, was beaten 
by nearly nine minutes. 

Class V.; five entries; started at 2:10 Pp. M. 
1. Corinthian Y. C , Czsve, sailing length, 21.30 
feet ; owner, Reade, sailed by W. E. Lingard. 
2. Corinthian Y. C., Cafrvce, sailing length, 
16,23 feet ; owner, Story, was defeated by about 
26m. corrected time. 

Dr. T. L.. Bill's Gracie, of the S: F. Y.‘C., 
capsized just as she completed the course. 

i AXKTHUR INKERSLEY. 

Coming events cast their shadows before, 
and already the expectation of a brilliant season 
is setting the designer and craftsman hard at it. 
Charles Seabury & Co. are busy at their special- 
ties ; already they have on the stocks a 120-foot 
flush-decked, schooner-rigged steam yacht, ca- 
pable of sixteen miles an hour for three hours ; 
a 65-foot trunk cabin schooner-rigged steam 
yacht, and a 60-foot steam yacht, with a trunk 
cabin nearly the full length of the yacht—and 
their yard is only one of many in active oper- 
ation. 
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WINTER SPORTS. 


CANOEING. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee and new Board of 
Governors held their annual meetings (ihe 
twelfth of the committee and the first of the 
board) at the Kenmore Hotel, Albany, N. Y., 
November 12th. The day was devoted to the 
transaction of the usual routine business, the 
reports of the pursers and auditors being highly 
creditable both as to the management of the 
accounts and as to balances on hand. There 
were, however, no committee’s minutes or Re- 
gatta Committee's report. 

The most important business was the selec- 
tion of Bluff Point, Lake Champlain, as the site 
for the meet of 1895, the dates to be August 
gth to 23d. The selection of the camp site is a 
fortunate one. The meets on Lake Champlain 
have always been successful; the point is ac- 
cessible from the railroad and the lake steam- 
boats ; the ground is high, sloping and healthy. 
The last-named point had always been well 
looked after by the experienced campers-out of 
the site committee, and very recently this con- 
sideration was emphasized by the illness of 


oughly-drained ground, beautifully located, 
well-wooded, and in every way desirable. 

After long debate it was decided that all 
races except the record and trophy races should 
be made class contests. The idea advanced 
was to divide all contestants into three classes, 
to be started at the same line by means of 
three successive signals. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one, but who will be the classifier? 
Great should be his reward ! 

As usual much time was wasted in the dis- 
cussion of unimportant matters. The questions 
of a permanent camp, in which nobody seems 
to have any interest except as atopic of dis- 
cussion, and the revising of the list of lady 
associate members, which might as well re- 
main as it is, were the dé¢es nozres of the meet- 
ing. 

Commodore Witherbee and the ever hospita- 
ble Mohican Canoe Club were the hosts, and 
the entertainment was sumptuous, the guests 
attending a complimentary banquet at the in- 
vitation of the Commodore, and later visiting 
the houses of the Fort Orange and Mohican 











various members. Bluff Point ison hard,thor- clubs. R, B. BurcHarp. 
GOLF. 
ST. ANDREW'S CLUB, YONKERS. A. H. LIVERMORE. 
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cleverest players in the club. After a contest, 
in which both players distinguished themselves, 
Armstrong won, and incidentally broke all rec- 
ords for these links by making the 18 holes in 
97 strokes, Livermore requiring 109. The score 
was: 





Cc. E. ARMSTRONG. 
Holes . Tot'l 
: rza232.28 3? 2s 
First round....... 7 3 5s 6 6 §5 7 ? S=— §& 
Second round..... 43 8s S$ S77 S&S @ 
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Meadowbrook Club, L. .—The silver cup 
given by H. Maitland Kersey for competition 
amongst members of the Meadowbrook Hunt 
Club was won by Harry Payne Whitney, No- 
vember 12th. November 24th Miss May Bird 
won by one stroke (81) over Miss Anna Sands 
(80) the silver cup offered by Mr. E. J. Cushion. 
The other ladies who played were Mrs. Sidney 
Dillon Ripley and Mrs, Oliver W. Bird, 

California.—Golf has reached from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. The Burlingame Country 
Club played it on links at San Mateo. 

C. TURNER, 


WINTER SPORTS. 


CANADIAN SKATING ASSOCIATION. 

Their annual meeting was held November 
27th in the gymnasium of the Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association. Several changes 
were made in the constitution, by-laws and 
racing rules, and it was decided to publish a 
pamphlet on figure-skating. The election re- 
sulted as follows : Hon. president, Col, F. Hen- 
shaw ; president, W. G. Ross ; first vice-pres- 
ident, T. L. Paton; second vice-president, 
J. A. Taylor ; Hon. secretary-treasurer, Louis 
Rubenstein. Council—Ed. Sheppard, David J. 
Watson, George R. Hooper, Major Freeman, 
A. E. Nash, F. W. Barlow and W. R. Irwin. 
It was announced that the Association had 
become a member of the International Skating 
Union, and had made application for the privi- 
lege of holding the world’s championship meet- 
ing during the Winter of 1895-1896. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR SKATING ASSOCIATION, 

Their annual meeting and election was held 
December 4th, in Brooklyn, N. Y. It was de- 
cided to hold the speed-skating championship 





meeting on Orange Lake, N. Y., January roth, 
under the auspices of the Newburg Skating 
Association, and the figure-skating champion- 
ship at South Orange, N.J., January 26th, under 
the auspices of the South Orange Field Club. 


GRAND NATIONAL CURLING CLUB OF AMERICA, 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held in New York City, November 28th. It was 
decided to hold the championship rink match 
for the Mitchell medal, January 22d,.at Albany, 
N. Y., and the North against South of Scotland 
match for the Dalrymple medal, January gth, 
in Central Park, N. Y. The Scotch against All 
Nationalities match, for the McLintock medal, 
will be played January 15th, at some place to 
be selected hereafter, and the Interstate match, 
for the Gordon medal, on a date to be decided 
by the Canadian Clubs. The rule in regard to 
the rotation of place for the New York-New 
Jersey match was suspended for one year. The 
rink championship match for the Gordon medal 
will be played at St. Paul, Minn., on a day to 
be hereafter chosen. 


OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


CYCLING, 


PRICES AND PATTERNS. 

The trade is to be congratulated that the 
matter of uncertainty as to the 1895 prices of 
first-quality bicycles is not to be a mystery, as 
it was this time last season, Almost every 
maker of note has announced the price as being 
$100, but the usual mystery surrounds the mat- 
ter of detail and style of the leading makers, 
and these interesting data will not be forthcom- 
ing until the Chicago show, January 7th-12th. 
About a dozen makers are showing patterns, 
but some of the ‘‘ big uns” preserve a discreet 
silence. The’ 95 patterns will probably differ 
very little from those of ’94. 

It will be in small matters of detail only, and 
so far as weight is concerned the tendency is 
to hold them about the same as last year. 
Smaller tires seem to be one change that will 
mark the general line, and by this means the 
machines may be made a trifle lighter. Expe- 
rience has taught the makers where they can 
safely take out weight without weakening the 
machine, and in this advanced condition of 
cycle construction America leads the world. 

Speaking of the holding back by the manu- 
facturers of particulars as to their wheels raises 
the thought as to whether these cycle shows 
are of unqualified benefit to manufacturers. I 
doubt it with abig D. From what I can learn 
the business of the bicycle trade is blocked, and 
until ‘‘the show” has opened, and the wheels 
displayed, the local agent is obdurate and can- 
not be cajoled into placing an order by those 
who are ready to show them samples. 


RECORDS OF THE SEASON. 
The record-breaking season closes with a 
rich harvest 


garnered. Scarcely a _ record 
which existed a year ago this time has a place 
on the roll of honor at this date. For the mile, 
every known mode of locomotion has been 
beaten by the bicycle ; the trotting record went 
by the board months ago, and within a month 
the running-horse record has been beaten. 
Almost all the world’s records from quarter- 
mile up to 25 miles belong to this country ; 
while the 24-hour, six-days, and extra long dis- 
tances remain the property of the Englishmen. 
So far as comparative racing men are con- 
cerned, Zimmerman has held his own in the 
professional ranks against all comers. As to 
the premier Class B men, it is pretty hard to 
pick out the best man from among the half- 
dozen who each in his turn has vanquished and 
been vanquished by the other. It was too bad 
that the Pacific coast ‘‘fast un,” Ziegler, did 
not do more work in the East during the Fall 
circuit. He showed such phenomenal speed at 
Denver that it is a pity he could not have had 
a chance to continue his good work against the 
Eastern racing men on the Eastern tracks. 
There were no phenomenons developed in 
Class A. Porter, the Waltham boy, did some 
fast record riding, coming closer than any of 
his class to the mile records of the Class B men. 


THE RACING BOARD. 

A three-day meeting was held in Brooklyn, 
L. I., November 1roth-12th, at which it was 
decided to recommend to the National Assem- 
bly the following changes in, and additions to 
the rules : 
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That protection be given manufacturers on 
contracts with racing men, on the one point of 
jumping same to other makers during the sea- 
son, and that in return for same absolute pro- 
tection be given the racing men, and that 
protection be withdrawn from any manufact- 
urer who aids to or induces a racing man to 
violate the Class A rules. 

That all racing men in any way connected 
with the trade be declared in Class B. 

That a charge for sanctions be made to all 
clubs, associations, or individuals, excepting 
L. A. W. Clubs, which shall be exempt from 
any charge for sanctions. 

That special referees be appointed for the 
National Circuit. 

That the chairman of the Racing Board be 
paid a salary, and that the office be made an 
elective one. 

That the rules be so changed as to exclude 
the participation of women in races. 

That road racing be condemned, and the 
L, A. W. urged to co-operate with local authori- 
ties in suppressing same. 

That special arrangements be made for black- 
listing clubs not fulfilling their agreements on 
prize values. 

That private record trials be restricted toa 
certain period, and governed during said time 
by duly accredited L. A. W. officials. 

THE PROWLER. 

The Michaux Cycle Club, which was recently 
organized in New York City, counts among its 
members Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, the Misses Iselin, Miss McAllister, Mrs, 
Stanford White, Mrs, Clement C. Moore, R. A 
Cheeseborough, H. Horace Gallatin, Mrs. Van 
Cortlandt Hamilton, Arthur B. Turnure, J. F. 
D, Lanier, Miss G. G. Watson, Addison Cam- 
mack, Mrs, Arthur Randolph, Paul G. The- 
baud, Colonel William Jay, Edward Winslow, 
Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Miss May Taber, 
Charles B, Alexander, R. Lenox Belknap, G. 
Weaver Loper, Robert Kelly Prentice, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Kingsley, Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, Mr. 
and Mrs. James R. Townsend, General J. W. 
Kearney, Heyward McAllister, B. Spaulding 
de Garmendia, Elisha Dyer, Jr., L. K Wilmerd- 
ing, J. R. Herriman, E. C. Benedict, Frank 
Riggs and a host of others. The club owes its 
origin to the energy of C. Wyndham Quin, a 
relative of Lord Dunraven, who has been in- 
dustriously at work for several months devising 
a scheme whereby fashionable people might en- 
joy the benefits of bicycle riding. At the first 
meeting of the club 100 of the 172 mentbers 
were present. 

The recent fire at the factory of H. A. Lozier 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio, impeded their business 
only temporarily. By extraordinary efforts, 
and by the fortunate circumstance that most 
of the valuable tools escaped injury, the firm 
isin a position to supply the trade with new 
goods by February. 

‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?” 
Certainly if you are going to the National 
Cycle Show in New York you will wish to, and 
you can find it, and more, at the S/. Denzs, 
Broadway and 11th street. Cosy, comfortable, 
convenient, and with a substantial and elegant 
cuisine, the S¢. Denzs is the very place for you. 
Its restaurant has a national reputation. 











COURSING, 

The second annual meeting of the Kenmore 
Coursing Club was held at Goodland, Kansas, 
October 16th, 17th and 18th. Good dogs com- 
peted, good sportsmen attended, and a good 
time resulted. The Kenmore Cup, all ages, 
had fourteen entries. It was won by Warren 
and Fish’s f. w. d. Glenlyon (Glenkirk—Gilda) 
with Mr. H. C. Lowe’s w. bk. d. St Lawrence 
(Lord Never-settle—White Lips) as runner-up. 
The Derby had sixteen entries. In the final 
course Mr. Allen’s r. d. Fear Not (Glenkirk— 
Gilda) beat Mr. Lowe’s High Curly (Lord 
Never-settle—White Lips) and won. 

WHIPPET RACING. 

The N. E. K. C. whippet races, in connec- 
tion with the successful Terrier show, October 
30th to November 2d, were marred ‘by unfa- 
vorable weather. Whippet—animals cross-bred 
with more or less terrier blood mingled with a 
larger proportion of Italian greyhound—pre- 
serve the greyhound type and they can run like 
smoke, The regular event was a handicap 
sweep at $2 each, with $150 added by the Club, 
200-yard heats. The final was won by T. Red- 
ford’s Spring (22 yards), with J. Holding’s Gip 
(8% yards) second ; G. Thompson's Bess (20% 
yards), third; J. Douglas’ Young Dick (17 
yards), fourth. A second sweep at $2, with 
$100 Pew fell to A, Hoey’s Dandy White 
(3 y yard), with J. Holding’s Gip (3{ yard), sec- 
ond; T. Hurst’s Daisy (2% yards), third, and 
A. Lord’s Caddy (17% yards), fourth. There 
will be lots of amateurs ‘‘ shaking the rag” be- 
fore long. 

Altear Club’s coursing began at Lacross, 
Kansas, October 3oth, and furnished capital 
sport. The Altear Cup, all-ages, was won by 
H CC, Lowe’s b. w. d. Prince Charlie (Lord 
Never-settle—White Lips), with L. M. Air- 
hart’s bud, d. Ketchem (Major—Clipper), as 
runner-up. In the Colorado Stakes, dog pup- 
pies, Hersey’s w. and bud. d. Baron (Boomer- 
ang—Pearl of Pekin), beat Q. Van Hummell’s 
bud. and w. d. Van Aafke (Lord Never-settle— 
Verdure Clad), in the deciding course and won. 
The Kansas Stakes, bitch puppies, was won by 
J. P. Cochran’s f. and w. b. Pearl (Laughed-At 
—Lady Maud), with D. M. Sidle’s b. b. Lizzie 
Lee (Norwegian—Dick’s Darling), runner-up. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

The National Bugle Club's fifth annual trials 
were decided at Hempstead, N. Y., October 
29th to November 1st. The winners were as 
follows 

Class ‘A. —All-Age Stake, 15 to 13 in. First. 
Geo. F. Reed's b. t. d. Buckshot (Dare—Daisy); 
second, W. Saxby’s b. t. b. Dime (Judge 

—Baby ; equal third, Miss Kreuder’s b. w. and 
t. b. Blanche (Frank Forest—Ina), and Rock- 
land Kennel’s w. b. and t. b. Gay (Rover— 
Kitty) ; reserve, Somerset Kennel’s b, and t. b. 
Helen (Storm—Una). 

Class B.—All-Age, 13 in. and under. First, 
N. A. Baldwin’s b. w. and t. d. Laddie (Royal 
Krueger—Midge ; second, G. Laick’s b. w. and 
t. d. Laick’s Roy (Rover—Minnie L.) ; third, 
Rockland Kenneil’s w. and t. d. Rags (Little 
‘Wonder—Jessie). 

Class C.—The Derby. First, G. F, Reed’s b. 





KENNEL. 
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w. andt b. Nell R. (Ned—Haida); second, D 
F, Summer’s b, w. and t. b, Lucy S. (Frank— 
Jip) ; reserve, Rockland Kennel’s b. w. and t. d. 
Clover (Roy K.—Fanchette). In the champion 
class, 15 to 13 inches, Frank Forest was the only 
entry and was awarded first. Champion class, 
13 in. and under, first, N. A. Baldwin’s Laddie ; 
second, G. F. Reed's b. w. and t. b. Spot R. 
(Kenneally’s Lee—Skip). 

The United States Field Trials Club’s trials 
were decided at Bicknell, Ind., November 5th 
to gth. The Pointer Derby, ten starters; first, 
H. K. Devereaux’s 1. and w. dog, Tamarack J. 
(Tamarack—Maud Graphic): second, Hemp- 
stead Farms 1. and w. dog, Hempstead Don 
(Sandford Druid—Merrylegs); third, W. T. 
Hunter's 1. and w. bitch, Lady Peg II. ee Rap 
—Lady Peg); fourth, J. L. Tinsley’s 1. and w. 
dog, Roderick T. (Dash Ranger, R, J.—Fanny 
Kennerly) ; fifth, L, W. Blankenbaker’s 1. and 
w. bitch, Lad’s Lady (Lad of Rush—Lady Mar- 
garet). Setter Derby, 12 starters. First, Avent 
and Thayer’s b. w. and t. bitch Clementina 
(Roderigo— Norah III ; second, Blue Ridge 
Kennel’s b, b. bitch, Nellie Fox (Antonio—Can 
Can); third, Avent and Thayer’s t. and w. 
bitch, Cynosure (Roderigo— Nora); fourth, 
Blue Ridge Kennel’s b. w. and t. bitch Lady 
Mildred 1, ie way a s Girl); fifth, G. A. 
Reed’s b, b. dog Wun Lung’s Pride (Wun Lung 
—White Wings). All-Age Pointer Stake, 10 
starters. First, E. O. Damon’s 1. and w. dog 
Strideaway (King of Kent—Pearl’s Dot) ; sec- 
ond, W. N, Kerr’s l.and w. dog Little Ned 
(Ridgevi iew Dazzle—Kate Claxton); third, se 
W. Blankenbaker’s Lad’s Lady ; fourth, . 2 
Hunter’s Lady Peg II. ; fifth, Stoddard ast 
Kidwell’s b, and w. dog Tick Boy (King of Kent 
—Bloomo) All-Age Setter Stake, 18 starters, 
First, P. T. Madison’s b. w. and t, dog Rod- 
field (Antonio — Nellie Hope); second, Blue 
Ridge Kennel’s b. w. and t. dog Blue Ridge 
Mark (Gath’s Mark—Ollie T.) ; third, Manches- 
ter Kennel Company’s 1. and w. dog Gleam’s 
Sport (Vanguard—Georgia Belle); equal fourth, 
Theo. Goodman’s b, w. and t. bitch Dan’s Lady 
(Dan Gladstone — Lilly Burgess), and Blue 
Ridge Kennel’s b. w. and t. bitch Allene (Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl); equal fifth, Avent and 
Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog Topsy’s Rod (Rode- 
rigo—Topsy Avent); W. W. Titus’ b. w. and 
t. bitch Minnie , 2 (Dick Bondhu—Bettie B.), 
and J. M. Freeman’s b, w. and t. dog Dan Bur- 
gess (Dan Gladstone—Lilly Burgess). 

The International Field Trials Club’s fifth 
annual trials were run November 6th to gth at 
Mitchell’s Bay, Ont. The Derby setters and 
—~% 11 starters. First, R.Bangham’s w. and 

Eng. setter dog Dash Antonio (Antonio— 
a Lucifer) , second, T. G. Davey’s w. and 
1, pointer bitch Faustina (Ridgeview Faust— 
Peggie) ; third, T. C. Stegman’s w. and b. Eng. 
setter bitch Judy (Sport—Bell); fourth, Dr. 
Daniel's b. and w. pointer dog Plain Sane (Hal 
Pointer—Kent’s Star. International Cup, set- 
ters and pointers, thirteen starters. First, T. 
G. Davey’s b. b. Eng. setter dog Brighton 
Tobe (Locksley—Liddersdale II.) ; second, W. 
B. Well’s b. w. and t. Eng. setter dog Luke 
(Toledo Blade—Bambriana); third, Dr. Tot- 
ten’s w. and 1. pointer bitch Warwick Nellie 
(Canadian Dick—Fancy Free). Damon, 








OUTING FOR JANUAR) 


ROD AND GUN. 


A WOODCOCK INCIDENT. 

This is only indirectly sport, but I had a heap 
of fun out of the experience, Just before I lett 
on my regular November outing, to me came 
Friend Granger, from Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Naturally enough we fell to talking about shoot: 
ing, and he told me of some rattling sport 
he'd had with migrating cock in the thickets 
along the Canada side of Niagara River, Inci- 
dentally, I may mention that those covers are 
bound to furnish good sport if a man happens 
to hit the flight, which seldom lasts many days. 

Well, my friend asked me many questions, 
one of them being, ‘‘ What do you consider to 
be the édes/ game bird?” 

I looked at him for a moment and replied, 

‘Why, cock, of course; ninety-nine of every 
heindeos sportsmen agree on that.” Then he 
asked me how I had the birds dressed and 
cooked, and upon being told, he exclaimed, 
‘You'll do; I'll send you some !” 

Two days later I received a box of birds, and 
oh, what beauties they were !—great smashing 
fellows, fat as seals, and in full Autumn plum- 
age. He had them hung about right, too, and 
I promptly decided upon their disposal, An 
English friend, blessed with a critical tooth, and 
doubly blessed with a wife who thoroughly 
understood cooking and the special dentistry 
for a critical tooth, should have some. For my 
own use that night, I selected a brace of birds, 
each of which weighed a trifle more than seven. 
ounces. ‘These I took home, and announced 
to the lady of the house that I wanted them 
cold for a snack after the theater. ‘‘ Could she 
please do them?” 

Could she do ¢hem/ Well, I guess yes—she’d 
pick and roast them to the Queen’s taste, and 
be only too happy to oblige 

But, unfortunately, she happened to inquire 
what ‘‘kind of snipe” they were! I at once 
said, ‘‘ Give me back those birds ; I'll pluck ’em 
myself.” She laughed and said, ‘‘ If you dolI'll 
watch the performance,” and she did so, 

I squatted on a stool witha “+3 spaper spread 
over my knees and carefully I picked every 
feather off each bird from tail to bill. Then I 
drove the long bills through the folded pinions, 
tucked the feet behind the thighs, and laid the 
two beauties side by side. I had not broken 
the skin of either bird. 


She was critical, but unenlightened, and said : 
‘* You know how to pick a bird, but what's the 
use of all that foolishness defore y ou’ ve cleaned 
and washed them? Just like a man’s nonsense— 
I'll get you a knife and some water.” 

“Tf knife or water touch these birds I’ll scrap 

with somebody,” I exclaimed, 

‘ But, but—um- -er! !—there’s things inside ’em!” 
she replied. ‘You're only joking, you sure/y 
can’t eat ’em ¢iat way?” When she had been 
convinced that I was not joking she bore them 
away declaring that she would cook them and 
toast them as directed. She did so, but the 
whole family was mystified, not to say dis- 
gusted, and among them Irish butler John. 

When I got home that night, John sidled up 
and, with many grins and winks, whispered : 

‘* Be gob! she done thim jist as ye giv thim 
toher. An de smill av thim whin roastin’ most 
busted open de dure! What’s de joke, sorr, an 
whin’ll I bring thim up?” 

Half an hour later a friend and I tackled them 
with a pint of the right kind to help them out, 
John kept slipping in with needless questions : 
“If we were wantin’ ennyting more?” etc., and 
all the time he kept eying the tray and 
plates. He evidently thought that we'd 
want a priest and a doctor mighty soon, At 
last we'd finished the heads and everything ex- 
cept the feet and bills, and John appeared once 
more to bear away his tray. He looked at it 
curiously, then his mouth and eyes opened, but 
he picked it up and carried it off, still staring at 
the bills and feet. As the stairs creaked under 
his first step I tip-toed after and peeped 
down on him, Half-way down stairs he stopped, 
wagged his head regretfully and muttered: 
Howly Moses—znsedes an all/ an’ I was 
tinkin’ * a dacent young bhoy, too!” 

I sneaked back and we laughed immoderately, 
and every now and then we’d hear John’s lingo 
from below stairs, punctuated with feminine 
“Oh, lands ” and ‘‘ nevers!” which hinted that he 
was giving all hands full particulars, Since then 
a young lady of the house has been asked her 
opinion of me and replied, ‘* My dear, don’t ask 
me—why, he’s a perfect deas¢. He eats his birds 
with — well — with —with everything /—don’t 
you know?” Now, what’s a civilized man going 
to do amid such savagery as this ? 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. H. G., Grand Rapids, Mich.—None of the 
claimed bicycle records between Chicago and 
New York have been satisfactorily established, 
and several of them are known to be fraudu- 
lent, You can obtain road maps from the chief 
consul in each State through which your route 
passes. 

A. P. D., Oakland, Cal.—It will be sufficient 
for you if you live regularly, and run every day. 
Night air will not hurt you. Your 100 yard and 
200-yard performances are better than your 
440 yards. 

W. J. F., Halifax, N. S.—The coming cycling 
track ‘seems to be the granolithic such as they 
have at Waltham, Mass, It avoids the tend- 
ency to stick sometimes developed by heat in 
asphalt. 


F. D., New London, Conn.—The amateur 
American record for hop, step, jump, without 
weights, with run, is 48 ft. 6in., by E. B. Bloss, 
made at Chicago, Ill., September 15th, 1893. 

John A. R., Yonkers, N. Y.—1. James E, Sul- 
livan, P. O. Box 611, New York, is the Secre- 
tary of the A, A. U Write to the Seventh 
Regiment Armory. 3. Zhe Spirit of the Times, 
New York, publishes weekly notices of coming 
games. 4. The walk you mention is good. 

H. H. S., Renfrew, Scotland.—We see no 
reason why our bass should not be acclimatized 
in Great Britain. Either of the following gen- 
tlemen will be able to give you all the available 
information : Fred Mather, Cold Spring Hatch- 
ery, Cold Spring, L. I., or Seth Green, Cale- 
donian Hatchery, Caledonia, N. Y. 
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EASILY REMEDIED. 
DisTRESSED YOUNG MoruHeERr (traveling with 
a crying infant): ‘‘Dear me! I don't know 
what to do with this baby.” 


Kinp AND THOUGHTFUL BACHELOR (in the next» 


seat): ‘‘ Shall I open the window for you, mad- 
am ?”—Life. 
In the case of many washing soaps 
All lauded to the sky, 
There’s one well-known ingredient 
That’s—concentrated lie.—Puck. 


Rospins: ‘‘I don’t see why they water rail- 
road stock.” 


HicBeeE: ‘‘To form a pool of course.”— 
Truth. 
DILLINGHAM: ‘‘ Miss Fosdick drives a very 


stylish T-cart.” 

TILLINGHAST : ‘‘It is very appropriate. Her 
father drove a grocery wagon before she was 
born.”— Zown Topics. 

‘** Jason’? Why did you name your dog 
that ?” 

‘*Because he is always searching for the 
Fleece.”—L7/e. 

‘* Lend me half a dollar, will you ?” 

“Cant.~ 

‘* What’s the matter—broke ?” 

‘‘I should say so. Worse than the ten com- 
mandments,”——/udge. 

SHE: ‘* Do you think of me as much as you 
did?” 

CHoLLy : ‘‘ No, not quite. I’m raising a 
mustache now.”—Zéfe. 


WANTED PARTICULARS, 
Brown: ‘ Here’s an account of a man who 
has just died after fasting fifty days.” 
Mrs. Brown: ‘Gracious! Does it say what 
he died of ?”— Puck. 


SHE (sweetly): ‘‘ What beautiful roses; so 
fresh. Is that dew on them?” 

HE (haughtily) ‘‘ There is nothing due on 
them.”—Zzfe, 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION. 

Lapy : ‘‘ Can. you direct me to the elevator ?” 

Hau Boy (training for position on police 
force): ‘‘ Top floor: jes’ went up.” 

Lapy: ‘*But I mean the place to take—” 

Hatt Boy: ‘‘ Take nothin’! Elevator’s w’at 
you want, top floor. Pass ‘long an’ don’t block 
de hallway !"— Truth. 


‘* THAT new man that I employed last week,” 
said the barber, *‘ was not a success.” 

‘‘ What was the matter with him?” 

‘‘Why, a lady came in to have her hair 
dressed, and he askéd her if she would like to 
have it done while she waited.”— 7ru/¢h, 


Hvumorist: ‘‘I have a joke here on Phila- 
delphia.” 

Epiror: ‘‘We don't buy single jokes on 
Philadelphia. We contract for them in lots of 
a gross each.”— Kate. Field's Washington. 


CuHoLLy (off to college) ..‘‘Good-by, mamma. 
I'll write every day, and don’t forget to send 
mé some cookies every time you bake.” 

CHOLLy (returning a year later): ‘‘ Aw—how 
do, mother ; weally I’m delighted to see you, 
y'know.”— Truth. 


Mr. A.: ‘* Just look at that dolt of a Leh- 
mann. What a charming young wife he has! 
How true it is that the biggest fools always 
marry the prettiest girls.” 

Mrs. A. : ‘‘ Oh, you flatterer.”—Gartenlaube 
Kalendar. 


Bates: ‘Fact is, old boy, peneiy can ac- 
quire a thorough command of English without 
a knowledge of Latin.” 

Gates: ‘‘I thought so, too; but I know 
better now. Mrs. Gates never studied Latin.” 
—Life. 

Jounny: ‘‘ Pop, isa man born in Poland a 
Pole?” 

His FatHer: ‘‘ Yes, my son,” 

Jounny: ‘‘ Well then, isa man born in Hol- 
land a Hole?”—7ruth, . 
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S AUTUMN ap- 
proached everyone 
in our campin Deaf 
Bull’svillage on the 
Little Bighorn be- 
gan to talk of the 
return of the geese, 

and one morning they came rushing 

over the camp and making their way to 

a bar in the river about a mile and a 

half distant 
Marking them down as closely as the 

distance would permit, we caught and 
saddled our horses, and, with our guns 
and a few shells loaded with coarse 
shot, started in pursuit. Leaving the 
ponies in a depression some four hun- 
dred yards from the river, we moved 

cautiously forward, and when within a 

hundred yards dropped flat on the 





G)UTING. 


FEBRUARY, 1895. 


WITH 
GUN AND PALETTE 


AMONG THE RED-SKINS.* 


ground and crept to the edge of the 
bank. Here we discovered that we 
were too far up-stream to be within 
sure range, and so there was nothing 
for it but to return as we had come and 
repeat the exhausting process from a 
point some forty yards below. This 
time we reached the bank directly in 
front of the flock, and, pausing a moment 
to take breath, we rose up together and 
emptied four barrels at the demoralized 
group. Three went down at the first 
volley, and our second barrels got us 
one apiece. One huge old gander, badly 
hit, required another shot before his 
head dropped to the level of the water. 

But now came the most trying part of 
the whole affair. Just below the bar 
the river takes a sudden turn at the foot 
of a steep bluff, where it quickens its 


* See, also, October, 1893—Sketching Among the Sioux; and May, 1894—-Sketching Among the Crows. 
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pace and rushes for some distance over 
a very broken, rocky bottom with oc- 
casional deep eddies. The water at this 
season, moreover, comes from the snow- 
covered mountains and is so cold as to 
render wading anything but pleasant. 
But we had killed our geese, and if we 
were to enjoy them, roasted, boiled or 
broiled, something had to be done. 

Running to a sandy point some dis- 
tance below, we stripped off our moc- 
casins and rolled up our trousers as 
high as possible. Then cutting a young 
willow with a suitable crotch to the form 
of a rude shepherd’s crook, we gathered 
the huge birds in as they swept down 
upon us and landed them on the bank, 
Some of them 
with remark- 
able perverse- 
ness would go 
sailing by close 
to the opposite 
bank, which 
entailed spir- 
ited dashes 
from one side 
to the other 
over the rocky 
and _ slippery 
bottom. 

In spite of all 
our  precau- 
tions we were 
thoroughly 
wet tothe hips, 
and one of the 
party at least 
rode home 
bare-footed 
with his moc- 
casins in his < 
pocket. A LONG 

It took a 
whole afternoon to pluck and roast the 
birds on spits of green ash saplings,and it 
required no small ingenuity to keep them 
safe from dogs, skunks and magpies. 

Our tent in Deaf Bull’s village hap- 
pened to be placed within a few yards 
of the sweat-house, and every evening 
we were witnesses to the daily bath—a 
Crow custom which is never neglected, 
at any rateinsummer. Almost the first 
thing done in the morning, at least by 
the men and children, is to take a plunge 
in the river; but this is by way of an 
eye-opener rather than for the purposes 
of health and cleanliness. The evening 
ablutions were conducted on the princi- 





io 





ple of the Russian bath, and were per- 
formed at least once a week by every 
soul in the band. 

In front of the door of our tent a 
small mound-shaped lodge, or wickyup, 
had been constructed of bent poles 
tightly covered with blankets. This 
was the “sweat-house.” Towards sun- 
down a fire is built near by, in which 
several large stones are heated as hot 
as possible. They are then rolled into 
the center of the wickyup, where buck- 
ets of water are standing, and as many 
persons—men and women and children, 
all completely nude—creep under the 
cover as the place willhold. When every- 
body is packed in, those in the center of 

the crowd 
\ throw water, a 
cupful ata 
time, on the 
heated stones, 
producing a 
steady supply 
of stifling 
steam, while 
everybody 
whips himself 
and now and 
then takesasly 
cut at his 
neighbor with 
bunches of 
sage - brush or 
willow twigs. 
The castiga- 
tion and the hot 
steam almost 
scald the flesh, 
and cause per- 
spiration to 
pour from 
SHOT. every square 

inch of skin on 
the body. One can scarcely breathe inthe 
dense and stifling atmosphere, but a cho- 
rus of chuckling and laughter tells how 
much satisfaction the Indians derive. Fi- 
nally some parboiled squaw can stand it 
no longer and, with a gasp, bursts out, 
followed by all the rest, red and glisten- 
ing. Then there is a race to the river 
and a frantic plunge into the cool water, 
where scores of others, whose turn for 
the sweat-house will come another day, 
are already playing like so many otters. 

This custom of both sexes and all 
ages bathing together quite sans cu- 
lottes rather astonished us at first, but 
we soon came to perceive that the 
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Crows do not consider such matters in 
the same light as do the Sioux, who bathe 
less frequently, the men and women 
rarely meeting at the same place and 
time, unless it be husband and wife, and 
then the men retain the breech-clout 
and the women put on a soiled dress 
which is washed in the operation. 

On emerging from the river our 
neighbors would lie about on the bank 
to let their bodies dry, and often to un- 
dergo another characteristic process 
which seemed to us more interesting 
to watch than to experience. A war- 
rior coming out of the river would 
stretch himself on the grass where his 
wife was waiting for him. Kneeling 
beside him she would begin to manipu- 
late his body in various ways, paying 
especial attention to his abdomen, which 
would be kneaded as if it were a lump 
of refractory dough. 

This same kneading process, whichis 
nothing more or less than the “massage” 
of civilization, is resorted to in many 
if not all kinds of sickness attended by 
pain, and we saw patients kneaded for 
consumption, rheumatism, and for many 
other real or imaginary illnesses. One 
method, considered very effective, is to 
press firmly upon the afflicted part with 
the sole of the foot. Take as an exam- 
ple the case of a consumptive girl, 
whose treatment we witnessed one day, 
carried out in spite of our protests. 
The patient was laid flat upon her 
face, and her father, who was a rather 
heavy man, began to trample up and 
down her back, while the poor creature 
groaned and gave out stifled, inarticu- 
late cries most distressing to hear. 

A large number of Indians, however, 
go to the Agency doctor or the surgeon 
of the fort when ill, and readily submit 
to his treatment. 

On our next trip to the Agency, which 
was at the time of the monthly issue 
of rations, we took the fly of our tent 
and erected it in the shape of a small 
teepee in the midst of the great camp. 

In summer it.is possible to place the 
lodges far more closely together than in 
winter, when fuel must be gathered to 
keep fires going all day. In warm 
weather, therefore, the Indians camp 
all together in the open plain instead of 
scattering through the timber along the 
river for a mile or two, and the natural 
result is a large degree of sociability and 
merry making. Almost every afternoon 
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and evening there were “ squaw dances,” 
in some of which, however, the -men 
joined ; and usually two or more dances 
would be in progress at a time, so that 
the beating of drums and the sound of 
singing were almost incessant. 

The singing was often well worth lis- 
tening to. The young bucks, who were 
wandering about until late into the 
night, would gather in front of some 
lodge, in a blanketed group, mysterious 
in the semi-darkness, and join in chant- 
ing in the most perfect unison. All In- 
dians show a wonderful appreciation of 
time and measure in music, but nowhere 
had we ever heard singing so fine of its 
kind as in these Crow camps. 

Indian music differs so widely from 
our own that at first it is impossible to 
recognize any rythm in it, to say noth- 
ing of “catching the air,” an accom- 
plishment which comes only after long 
familiarity. It strikes one as a grandly 
exhilarating noise, but not to be called 
music, Yet as the red men become civil- 
ized they exhibit a marked talent for 
our music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and some individuals show such fond- 
ness for it that they learn to read notes 
at sight when they can scarcely under- 
stand English, and of course cannot 
read it. It is so, for example, with most 
of the tribes of New York. 

Another feature of Crow camp life of 
which we were interested though fur- 
tive observers, were the courtships that 
grew apace at these large gatherings. 
Here and there, as we strolled about 
the great encampment in the evening, 
we would encounter a love-lorn youth 
standing or sitting or perhaps stretched 
at full length upon the ground near the 
lodge of his zxamorata, waiting until 
she should come out. 

Sometimes grown impatient, or confi- 
dent of her willingness to meet him if 
only she knew of his proximity, he will 
contrive ingeniously to post himself so 
that the moonlight casts the shadow of 
his statuesque figure upon the side of 
her teepee. 

It is not in vain. She sees. Her 
heart flutters a little, no doubt, but no 
one notices. Absarake eyes are sharp 
—possibly others perceive the manly 
shadow leaning upon the canvas; but 
have they not been young? ‘ And when 
she discovers the need of a pail of water 
and—as becomes the thoughtful daugh- 
ter of the house—stoops through the 
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laced door of the tent to fetch it, shall 
any one stopher? Oh,no! And when 
the shadow vanishes from the leaning 
canvas and the daughter seems a long 
time in going to the river, shall anyone 
smile at another across the embers as 
they sit and smoke? Oh, no! Have 
they not been young? 

We saunter past just as the low lodge- 
curtain parts and closes behind the 
maiden’s lithe figure. The statue in the 
moonlight makes an eager step for- 
ward, stretches his blanket the length 
of his brawny arms and folds the girl 
into it. There is only one figure again 
—one shadow—but you may be sure 
that now it does not fall on the white 
slope of the lodge. 

We saunter more slowly and glance 
out of the corners of our eyes, for to take 
direct notice would be the height of 
rudeness. Etiquette hides those two in 
a veil like that with which the gods in- 
vested the royal lovers of Carthage. 
But we know that they are swaying 


back and forth in the dim moonlight,- 


whispering to each other with such rub- 
bing of faces and affectionate cooing as 
tells the old story in every language. 
Sometimes an enamored swain, wait- 
ing in vain for his sweetheart to appear 
—perhaps the father looks with disfavor 
upon the young man whose horses are 
few or whose associations are bad ; per- 
haps the mother is secretly urging some 
better suitor and keeps her daughter 
busied in the lodge; perhaps the girl 
herself doesn’t care — waiting in vain, 
the youth will steal away through the 
shadows, avoiding the companions who 
would entice him to the dance, and then 
steal back again with his flute. We see 
him stretched out like a shepherd in 
Arcadia, or standing as a gracefully 
blanketed cavalier, and hear the mel- 
ancholy pleadings of his instrument 
through the air like the voice of some 
wild bird piping a nocturne to its mate. 
But these sentimentalities were only 
minor notes in the night-life of the 
camp. As we turn discreetly away from 
the demure maiden folded in her lover’s 
blanket, forgetful of smoldering fire and 
empty bucket, ringing laughter comes 
down the breeze, and out from between 
two great cones of canvas glowing 
with ruddy light comes an excited little 
horse carrying three girls. With a wave 
of the hand and a shriek of laughter as 
they recognize us, they dash past, plying 





the heavy quirt, and back and forth, 
round and through the village they tear 
in the midst of a gathering crowd of 
revelers. 

But we leave the whispering lovers 
and the tireless three leading the lark, 
and the circles of old gossips loitering 
about the fires and return to our own 
tent. Spreading our blankets upon the 
ground where it is smoothest, we roll 
ourselves into them like mummies and 
in five minutes are away in a dreamland 
where tomtoms are powerless to disturb 
the spell of deep sleep. 

As the end of the season approached 
we decided, before packing up for home, 
to move somewhat further up the river 
to a place where Deaf Bull was then 
dwelling with his son-in-law, Bear 
Claw, some twenty-three miles above 
the Agency; and thence to make a rapid 
trip into the Bighorn Mountains in the 
hope of getting some shooting at big 
game. Deaf Bull was to carry our 
camp-outfit in his wagon, and after as- 
sisting him to stow everything snugly 
we mounted our horses and rode ahead. 

This was a picturesque region, and 
we enjoyed every mile of the way. 
Finely sculptured mountains rose upon 
the horizon, in all directions, and the 
foreground was always strong in color 
and interesting in form. Small animals 
and birds were numerous everywhere, 
enlivening the scene, and now and then 
a coyote went skulking up some dry ra- 
vine to break suddenly away over a dis- 
tant ridge as a bullet tossed the dust 
from under him. 

After a while a ranchman who kept 
cattle at the head of Grass Lodge Creek, 
overtook us and gave us the unwelcome 
information that Deaf Bull and his party 
had stopped behind to attend a dance, 
and would probably stay all night. 
Doubting it, we kept on to the bend in 
the river where we were to camp, and 
found Bear Claw’s lodge standing but 
no one at home. An hour or two passed 
but no Indians appeared, and as the air 
grew chilly we decided that nothing re- 
mained but to make the best of it. 

The lodge would give us shelter and 
we could make a fire, but having no axe 
were obliged to drag several large half- 
rotten logs into the teepee and ignite 
them as best we could. The canvas was 
damp, and for some time the smoke 
went everywhere except up through the 
open flaps ; so we were in a very bad 
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humor before the draught began and 
roaring flames dissipated both the 
smudge and our vexation. 

To sit in that empty lodge without 
a bite to eat all the evening was far 
from the sort of an adventure which 
travelers in the Indian country are ac- 
customed to relate with gusto. We lay 
wrapped in our saddle-blankets and 
talked—mainly of the warfare which 
until ten years ago made these hills a con- 
tinuous battle ground. It was close to this 
spot that the exploring party of 1863 was 
attacked in the night by the red-skins 
(Crows). Several of its members were 
killed and others wounded—two of them 
so badly that with noble self-sacrifice 
they ended their lives at once with 
their own pistols, in order that the rest 
of the company might hasten to a place 
of safety. Several of that party are still 
alive, and one of them is the leading 
banker of Helena, ex-Governor Samuel 
T. Hauser. A larger expedition, which 
traversed this country in 1874, was 
obliged to sustain a running fight with 
Indians all through this part of their 
journey. These were Sioux, however, 
not Crows, and a great number of them 
followed the remnant of the party over 
the Bighorn range and three or four 
hundred miles toward the south. 

In the morning we rode off in search 
of ducks or prairie chickens, and one of 
us succeeded in getting two of the latter, 
which, though not much for three very 
hungry men, kept us from starvation. 

It was not until near noon that the 
Indians arrived, looking very serious. 
We also looked serious but said little, 
putting our whole energy into the prep- 
aration of a dinner which should re- 
quite us for twenty-four hours of en- 
forced abstinence in the hungriest air on 
the globe. 

By evening our camp was comfortably 
arranged again, the tent standing in 
the midst of some thick timber and 
close to the clear and beautiful stream. 
Here, also, the grass was good. Our 
horses took on flesh surprisingly and 
were soon in splendid condition. The 
timber was principally cottonwood of 
enormous size, with an undergrowth of 
bull-berries, red dogwood (red willow), 
wild grapes, cherries and plums. 

Some of the cherries were excellent 
(for wild fruit) and we ate great quanti- 
ties. The old women among both Sioux 
and Crows gather these cherries when 
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they are ripe and grind them, pits and all, 
into a sort of pulp which is squeezed 
out into long narrow lumps and spread 
upon a robe or blanket to dry. The 
grinding or pounding is done upona flat 
stone with a short stone pestle and the 
dried pulp is preserved for winter use. 
The taste is good, but the angular frag- 
ments of the broken pits are uncomfort- 
able in the mouth. 

The plums here did not seem as good 
as those in Dakota, where the Sioux dry 
them after biting out the pits. For the 
sour bull-berries (which would make ex- 
cellent pies) the Indians seem to have 
no fondness, never preserving them and 
eating them fresh only now and then as 
a sort of relish, as they will eat the im- 
mensely plentiful blue haw when they 
are very hungry. 

The red dogwood grew here to large 
and shapely proportions, and we soon 
got into the habit of smoking the inner 
bark regularly as the Indians do, mixed 
with tobacco. It is very fragrant and 
not strong, though the smoke from it is 
thick and will soon fill a close room to 
the point of suffocation. 

Our four weeks of life with Bear 
Claw's people in this secluded glen 
was extremely pleasant and profitable, 
but not productive of much incident or 
adventure. The killing of skunks we 
began to look upon as a matter of course. 
We were in the habit of throwing bones 
and scraps under a certain bull-berry 
bush, and hardly a night passed that we 
did not shoot a skunk within a radius of 
ten or fifteen feet of that spot, almost 
invariably at nine o’clock. 

One day the news came that two 
Cheyennes had killed a white man, and 
had themselves been killed in a fight 
with the troops. This occurred on the 
Northern Cheyenne reservation, beyond 
the Wolf Mountains, within a day’s ride 
from where we were. The Crows are 
by no means friendly toward the Chey- 
ennes, and were delighted at the thought 
that one of the old-fashioned tribal wars 
might ensue, Deaf Buli was excited 
with some of his old warrior frenzy and 
proposed to us, half in joke, half in earn- 
est, that we should form a small party 
and make a night raid upon some iso- 
lated Cheyenne camps to which he could 
guide us. It was a glimpse of the spirit 
of savage warfare, and the leap our 
own pulses gave at the suggestion was 
equally a glimpse of the savagery 
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hidden under our crust of civilization ; 
but we easily contented ourselves with 
a prospect of hunting four-footed game 
instead, something we had long and 
eagerly wished for. 

We pulled up stakes and set off on our 
long-talked-of trip, the arrangements 
for which had cost no little trouble. 


evidently had no pressing business on 
his hands, and suggested that he might 
perhaps come with his family and visit 
us in the mountains, where, he said, he 
was always very happy. Hearing this, 
Robinson, in some dismay, remarked in 
English to the others: 

“ Did you hear that proposition? We 
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‘* EACH MAN HUNTED BY HIMSELF.” (f. 363.) 


An Indian named Bat-su-a-nitz was en- 
gaged to go with us and carry in his 
wagon our provisions and bedding. Of 
course he took his lodge and his family, 
consisting of a young squaw who could 
cook pretty well and a bright-eyed 
youngster of three years who kept us 
busy in circumventing his impish in- 
genuity for mischief, but gave us amuse- 
ment enough to pay for it. 

The first night we spent at the mouth 
of Lodge Grass Creek, which name, by 
the way, seems to be an inversion, since 
on all the old maps it is printed Grass 
Lodge. It is noted for its excellent pas- 
turage and the name seems to have 
some connection with this, but the Crow 
was unable to make us understand pre- 
cisely how. We had visitors here who not 
only remained to supper but camped 
near enough to return to breakfast in 
that uninvited way so common among 
the Indians. One was an old chap who 


can’t have the fellow and his crowd up 
there. They’ll use up our provisions 
and spoil the whole trip !” 

This was greeted with an unexpected 
but good-natured chuckle from the old 
coffee-cooler, who understood enough 
to get the full import and laughingly 
promised not to come unless he brought 
his own “ grub.” 

Passing on up the Lodge Grass next 
day we crossed the faint trail of the 
old Bozeman road, or emigrant trail to 
Montana, made twenty-five years or 
more ago and defended by a line of mil- 
itary stations or “forts.” One of these, 
Fort C. F. Smith, abandoned twenty 
years ago, was only a few miles east- 
ward. It isa quadrangle of adobe build- 
ings, now in ruins, and beside it is a little 
graveyard where lie a score or more of 
men, all killed by Indians or in contests 
with “road-agents.” After noon a cold 
tain began, and as we plodded along— 




















we on horseback ahead and the squaw 
driving the wagon behind—an Indian 
came out of the brush and urged us to 
camp with him in a bend of the stream ; 
but Bat-su-a-nitz said, “ No,” and we 
kept on till we reached a place where 
the grass was better. 

By the time we got there the rain had 
turned to wet snow, which lay an inch 
or two deep and loaded down ail the 
bushes and herbage. While the Indian 
looked after the horses the squaw 
dragged the poles and canvas out of 
the wagon and proceeded to set up the 
teepee. We three walked out with our 
guns and came back in half an hour 
with enough prairie-chickens (sharp- 
tailed grouse) to feed the crowd. By 
this time a good 
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down almost to his feet, and let it off 
with a tremendous Sang! Then he 
stooped and held up to view a wretched 
little cotton-tail rabbit, half blown away 
by the heavy Springfield ball ! 

Just at the end of our luncheon a 
wagon drove by, and a white man in it, 
observing us, stopped and demanded 
our written permission from the Indian 
Agent to be in that part of the reserva- 
tion. We had no such papers, but ex- 
plained our errand and showed him a 
letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which was satisfactory. He was 
one of the farmers attached to the 
Agency, and was quite right in exer- 
cising this vigilance. Just then he was 
assisting the surveyors who were al- 





fire was going, | \ 
the snow had | . 
been swept out 
of the lodge and 
the ground dried 
inside of it, so 
that we could sit 
about the fire 
and dry our 
soaked feet and 
presently go to 
bed and to sleep, 
too, in spite of 
the stones under 
our blankets. 
The next 
morning was 
clear and we 
drove on with- 
out incident un- 
til time for the 
noon halt, which 
we made in a 
patch of timber 
by the creek |, 
where a bear- }\ 
trap of logshad |! 
been built; but 
all it contained 
was a dead pig. 
As we were ex- 
amining it the 
Indian was ob- 
served sneak- | 
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ing cautiously 
through the 
bushes, poking hither and thither with 
his rifle ready for instant service. We 
thought surely he had got wind of the 
bear the trap was intended to catch. 
Suddenly he halted, pointed his rifle 


THE ESCAPED PONY TAKES IT EASY. 


lotting “lands in severalty” to such 
Indians as wanted them. 

We spent that night in their camp, 
joining them enthusiastically in a sup- 
per of trout, which they told us were 
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abundant inthe stream. This informa- 
tion convinced us that we were poor 
fishermen, for not a fin had we been 
able to catch. 

Here, just at the base of the foothills, 
an old Englishman named Hobson had 
a cabin, or “shack,” as it is called in 
this region, where he lived and looked 
after a lot of cattle pastured on a range 
rented from the Indians. Some bear 
“sign” quite fresh attracted our atten- 
tion, and the ranchman told us stories 
enough to excite our hopes immensely. 

Next morning we entered the Rim 
Rocks. These are a long line of lofty 
sandstone and clayey ledges which have 
been tilted up at a steep angle, and are 
for the most part bare and rugged. 
They are rich brick red, or sometimes 
chrome yellow, very striking against 
the gray-green grass and dark foliage 
which surround them. They form a 
sort of outer wall defending the ap- 
proach to the mountains by precipitous 
crags difficult to climb. The Lodge 
Grass breaks through in a rough gorge 
up which the Indian and his family 
drove the wagon, mostly in the shallow 
bed of the creek, while we let our ponies 
pick their way gingerly along a zigzag 
path, slippery with snow, high up on 
the side of the cafion. We could hear 
the old wagon bouncing and crunching 
along over the rocks far below and the 
unintelligible shouts and objurgations 
of the driver. Suddenly these sounds 
were still. The red-skin had lost his 
rifle, had unhitched one of the ponies 
and was riding back to look for it. We 
alighted and watched him, while our 
horses stamped the great balls of red 
clay from their hoofs. Presently Bat- 
su-a-nitz slid off his pony, reached 
down into the river, drew his gun from 
the bottom of a deep pool, poured the 
water out of it and came back to the 
wagon quite contented. 

Two miles of such rough travel took 
us through the Rim Rocks. Then came 
a tug to get the wagon up the bank of 
the creek. The ponies were unable to 
keep foothold enough on the slippery 
bank to exert any traction. So each of 


us tied the far end of our lariats to the 
wagon-pole, took a firm hitch around 
the pommels of our strong ranger 
saddles and started ahead together. The 
ponies pulled as though they had been 
used to this labor, and the wagon came 
up the steep bank in short order. 
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The summit of the Rim Rocks is a 
gravelly plateau strewn with fossils, 
shells and curious petrifactions which 
the Indians say are parings from the 
toe-nails of The Old Woman—a myste- 
rious divinity, of whom they tell many 
stories; and it slopes backward in grassy 
benches to a valley, which rises again on 
the other (southern) side into the foot- 
hills of the Bighorn Mountains. From 
this plateau a wide and beautiful land- 
scape was open to usin all directions, 
the snowy points of the great range 
southward, culminating in Cloud Peak, 
sweeping around to the west until they 
joined the white serration of the Pryor 
Range. 

Halting for noon at the ranch of a 
cattleman in the valley, we were regaled 
with more bear stories. This man had 
lately killed a silver-tip that weighed 
twelve hundred pounds—killed it ad- 
venturously, too. 

A horse had died and had been 
dragged back into the bushes by the 
creek, where it soon attracted the atten- 
tion of a bear. The ranchman accord- 
ingly put a quantity of arsenic into the 
carcass, and discovered next day that 
this had been eaten and the bear had 
gone away, leaving no trace of his 
course. That night half an ounce or so 
of strychnine was placed in the meat 
and the next morning it was gone, but 
still no bear, dead or alive, could be 
seen. The ranchman, however, took it 
upon himself to go prowling around 
through the timber until he had got 
into a little corner where a semi-circular 
cut-bank half surrounded a group of 
thickets with the creek flowing along 
their outer side. In the midst of this 
uncomfortable and unescapable place a 
huge silver-tip dashed out of the bushes 
and charged straight upon the hunter, 
who had hardly time to raise his rifle to 
his shoulder. By good luck the ball 
broke the spine at the neck, and Old 
Ephraim fell dead so near the ranch- 
man’s feet that he could almost touch 
him with his gun. 

That night we encamped in the mouth 
of the cafion whence the Lodge Grass 
comes rushing from the mountains. It 
was an exceedingly pretty place. Jones 
and Robinson went off after birds, but 
Brown, who had been told that on the 
top of a neighboring bluff were two 
bear skeletons, decided to climb up 
there in hope of getting a good bear’s 
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skull. Making his way up the steep 
and bush-grown rocks, he was just 
drawing himself over the topmost 
ledge when B-z-z-z-z-z! sprung the 
shrill music of a rattlesnake, almost 
under his nose. Down came the muz- 
zle of his gun and the snake was blown 
a yard or so, but little hurt, and it re- 
quired a second discharge to kill it. 
This startling incident, Brown confesses, 
so upset his nerve that though he found 
where the skeletons were he hadn't the 
courage to poke ’round among them for 
a skull; and he describes his cautious 
descent through those loose red rocks 
and gnarled bushes, every hole and 
cranny of which seemed to harbor a 
whole family of rattlers, as one of the 
most terrific journeys of his life. 

Next morning each man went away 
hunting by himself, and all came in at 
evening empty-handed. Each had seen 
plenty of deer-signs and bear-tracks, 
but nothing more. The following morn- 
ing the same course was taken, but all 
went into the mountains, climbing the 
high ridges that formed the huge steps 
leading up to the central range. Buffalo 
skulls, elk antlers, deer horns, tufts of 
bear’s hair, tracks of all kinds, grouse, 
squirrels, weasels and such small game 
—all these in abundance, but nothing 
else. Two reasons for this were alleged : 
first, the snow was not yet deep enough 
in the range to drive the game down out 
of the timber; second, the surveyors 
had been running noisily through this 
district for the last week or so, and had 
frightened all the game out of it. 

From these ridges splendid landscapes 
were tempting the eye and sketch-book 
in every direction, and perhaps their 
attractiveness is responsible for some 
of the lack of success in hunting. The 
valley of the Bighorn River lay spread 
as a map at our feet, and eastward we 
could look over the jagged and pictur- 
esque Wolf Range far into the country 
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of the Cheyennes. South and west the 
world seemed filled with snowy mount- 
ains, cut by deep blue cafions, shaded 
by forests, swept by clouds and the 
shadows of clouds, and reveling in a 
noble beauty which the eye never 
wearied of studying. 

It soon became evident that if any 
large game was to be taken the only 
thing to do was to push our camp up 
into the high timber. But it was now 
November, and the mountains were 
covered with snow that was two feet 
deep in the forests, and lay spread all 
over the foot-hills. If we were able to 
carry our camp up so far the probabil- 
ity was that a heavy storm would come 
and either blockade our exit completely 
or make it extremely difficult. 

Thus a week or so was passed at this 
pleasant camp in the mouth of the 
cafion, each day marked by some little 
incident such as the way Jones ran a 
wounded lynx into a tangle of briers 
and then lost him, or the vexatious but 
comical chase of Brown and the Indian 
after an escaped pony. The weather 
became so cold, snowy and windy that 
it was impossible to climb about the 
hills with any comfort or to paint in the 
open air. So one day the teepee was 
loaded into the wagon and we marched 
rapidly back to the Agency. 

Here we made a grand trade,in which 
we got rid of our horses and all our 
provisions and camp outfit (except the 
tent), receiving in exchange buckskin 
garments, beaded sheaths and gun- 
cases, feather head-dresses and a vari- 
ety of other Indian articles destined to 
serve as studio property. This done, 
and innumerable “Hows” called back 
and forth, we stepped, as it were, from 
a teepee into a Pullman car and hasten- 
ed from smoking the farewell pipe with 
the Absarake on the Bighorn to smoke 
a calumet of greeting with the Salma- 
gundi on the Hudson. 
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BY FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 
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‘oH | ARIS is a city of such 

24 strange sights that 
Parisian necks are sel- 
dom craned. Even 
beauty is scarcely suf- 
ficient to attract pass- 
ing glances. A badly-dressed 
woman is about the only 
thing magnetic enough to 
compel the d/asé boulevardier 
to sever attention from his absinthe. 

There is one sight, however, that 
never fails to cause nine steps out of 
ten to falter, and nine heads out of ten 
to turn. 

In one of the most aristocratic quarters 
of the city, where the gilded dome of 
Napoleon’s tomb and the twin-towers of 
St. Francois Xavier are sentinels over 
historic association, lies the beautiful 
Boulevard des Invalides, a long, tree- 
shaded avenue, where sounds march in 
list slippers and the perfume of flower- 
ing shrubs envelopes the senses. 

One plump shoulder of this charming 
drive is made interesting by a little 
grouped commotion every Thursday 
afternoon. 

Through an imposing iron gateway, 
into the center of the street, is rolled a 
curious-looking machine of the veloci- 
pede order. It consists of nine largest- 
sized bicycles joined together in achain 
by means of nickel bars, the guide, 
the second, in front. 

In its wake follow eight young men 
of about eighteen, dressed in a uniform 
of dark blue, with gilt buttons, flat caps 
and heels, the pantaloons neatly caught 
around the ankle by clamps. Neat 
cuffs and collars and well-trimmed hair 
show careful attention to the person. 
The expression of the faces is cheerful, 
almost gay, the carriage straight and 
manly, but gentleand unforceful. This, 
with a certain timidity of bearing, makes 
one glance again to see—that the party 
is entirely blind! 

They have walked through the gate- 
way, crossed the sward, and reached the 
queer machine without guide or direc- 
tion, and commence at once that masonic 
trick of adjustment of wheel and handle 
known to the bicycle fraternity. Chat- 
ting and smiling, each of the eight finds 
his special steed and stands beside it. 





Accompanying the party is a young 
man of twenty-seven or twenty-eight, 
who lacks neither force, gayety, eye- 
glance, nor muscle. Tall, slender, with 
the indescribable neat alertness that 
trained muscle gives to motion, and 
with that almost imperceptible curve to 
the shoulders which _bicycle-riding 
should not but does give to some of its 
devotees, he passes along the line of 
nine glistening machines, twitching a 
wheel here, touching a bar there, pull- 
ing a chain, shaking a seat, and, as a.cat 
pounces upon a mouse, dropping the 
contents of the little oil-tube upon the 
“dry spot,” patting, peeping and twist- 
ing with the brisk direct motions of /¢ 
maitre de sou meetter. 

“ Allons!” 

Eight right hands slide along the sil- 
ver handles, eight left feet find their 


‘little cogged stirrups, eight right ones 


stride the yellow saddles, and eight 
faces, darkened by Fate, are lit by 
pleasure born of man’s ingenuity and 
venture. The second machine from the 
front is left vacant. It is the guide, and 
can be more easily managed from sec- 
ond place than first. This the young 
professor mounts. 

“Partons!” 

Eight flat caps are raised and eight 
sightless faces turned in the direction 
they know their visitors are standing ; 
a lightning glance and sweet smile from 
the second seat. “Allez!”-and the 
unique outfit slides through the shadows, 
over the noiseless surface that shines 
like a bald head, slips by wagons that 
are kindly drawn to the left, past horses 
pulled gently to the right, past groups 
of men and women whose eyes are soft 
with sympathy, and past groups whose 
necks are craned with surprise and curi- 
osity ; past the great white steps, like 
curved snow-ledges, of Sant /rangots 
Xavier, past the gray fortress-like walls 
of Les /nvalides—whizz! whizz! round 
the corner, like a jointed snake, out of 
sight—alas, indeed, “ out of sight.” 

This is the class of the noted Institu- 
tion for the Blind, 56 Boulevard des In- 
valides, Paris, going out to the Bois de 
Boulogne on their weekly bicycle ride, 
accompanied by the professor of gym- 
nastics of the place. 
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There are one hundred and fifty boys 
and eighty girls in this institution, where 
they are admitted from ten to twenty 
years of age, and receive a triple educa- 
tion, intellectual, manual and musical. 
Almost all who are there have been 
born quite blind. A few only there are 
who have a ray of vision, and who are 
invaluable in rendering aid to the less 
fortunate. 

The occupations of the children, varied 
and valuable though they are, must be 
for the most part sedentary. The recre- 
ation of walking alone was not found 
sufficient to increase strength, or estab- 
lish physical vigor. 

The limited gymnastic course at first 
prescribed was so gentle, through fear 
of accidents, that the few movements of 
legs and arms were by no means ade- 
quate to the ends sought. 

M. Emile Martin, director of the In- 
stitution for twelve years, who has in 
that time doubled its capital, and who 
is well known and loved not only through 
France, but in America and England as 
well, was the first to introduce the more 
vigorous, gymnastic course and dances 
which are now practiced, and which have 
had a most salutary effect upon the 
health and mentality of the students. 

A young army officer, M. Corbery, 
pupil of a military gymnastic school 
here, a handsome and charming young 
Frenchman who would make a valuable 
addition to the athletic force in America, 
is professor. He enters into his work 
with a zeal that is worthy of all praise. 

The exercises take place in the large 
playgrounds, one for boys and one for 
girls, which bound the sides of the 
building. Asphalt tracks encircle the 
courts proper, which are shaded by 
splendid old chestnut trees, and are 
cared for with all the French sense of 
cleanliness, neatness and taste. A large 
covered gymnasium in each, serves as 
shelter in inclement weather, and in 
them are found all the apparatus of the 
modern athletic school necessary to give 
force, agility, grace and suppleness. 

The first attempts were difficult. 

It seemed as if the young people 
could never be brought to a sense of 
the necessity of bodily exercise, or to 
look upon athletics as an amusement 
and not forced labor. 

This has, however, now been achieved, 
and it is a real pleasure to see with 
what alacrity and enthusiasm the young 
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people partake of the exercise and obey 
the instructions of their teacher. 

The boys are divided into two classes, 
those from ten to twelve, and again 
from fifteen to twenty. Each class is 
divided intotwo sections. Twice every; 
week a half-hour is given to limbering 
exercises, marching, wrestling, dancing 
and to velocipede riding. The others are 
devoted to exercises with apparatus. 

The blind have naturally a tendency 
to carry the head low. To correct this 
the boys march, Indian file, the hands 
of one upon the shoulders of the other. 
It makes no difference whether the 
leader be half-seeing or quite blind. 
They are so familiar with the walks that 
the possibility of mistake issmall. They 
march in step, accelerating at the com- 
mand of the officer, and the heads be- 
come unconsciously lifted with the ex- 
citement of motion. Atasignal the fileis 
broken into ranks of four, which pass and 
repass, giving hands and again finding 
places with most admirable precision. 

The difficulty of teaching gymnastics 
and bicycle riding is accented by the 
sad fact that “ preaching” cannot be ac- 
companied by “example.” 

The teacher must explain and indicate 
by the touch, how each must take hold 
of cords, catch bars, “climb the rig- 
ging,” etc. The general instruction is 
listened to with breathless attention, 
and in the speed with which accuracy 
is secured, may be seen the excellence 
of the directions. 

The work of the boys is adapted to 
the use of the girls. The play court is 
identical, They are divided into three 
sections. Extension cords, balancing 
exercises and dancing are their pre- 
ferred means of bodily training. Twice 
a week they have gymnastics, twice they 
dance. 

They like dancing better than gym- 
nastics, and if they had their choice, 
would not indulge much in the latter. 
But as dancing alone would never pro- 
duce suppleness, force or elegance, a 
great effort is made to increase the nat- 
ural love of athletics. 

They are much more noisy than the 
boys, and silence when ordered is not 
as well observed by them. Rope exer- 
cises are found to create a numbness 
or bluntness of the finger-points, which 
interferes with the delicate manipula- 
tions of music and fancy work, so that 
it is but guardedly indulged in. 
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Dance instruction means long, care- 
ful, and most detailed analysis, which is 
listened to with the concentration known 
only to the blind. Practice follows im- 
mediately, the professor making turns 
with each till the form of the dance is 
learned, when couples dance together. 

It is most astonishing the grace that 
is acquired through insight only. The 
polka, schottische and mazurka, are fol- 
lowed to perfection. The time is kept 
so slow that accidents or even collisions 
are rare. The acuteness of hearing is 
indicated in the graceful avoidance of 
each other, which many people gifted 
with two good eyes might well copy. 

Tothe bicycle, however, are the young 
blind indebted for the best progress. 

The doctor of the institution asserts 
that this, the most ingenious form of 
athletics, is also the most comprehen- 
sive.. In developing the muscular sys- 
tem by the use of the machine, the 
equilibrium of mental and bodily exer- 
cise is maintained to the fullest degree 
with the least expense to the system. 

Since the introduction of the bicycle 
two years ago, also at the instance of M. 
Martin, advantages not before thought 
of have been offered both sexes—lim- 
bering of the joints, regulation of nerv- 
ous activity, remedy for anzmia, pale 
cheeks, restlessness, etc., etc. 

The caterer of the establishment cer- 
tifies to the truth of the doctor’s state- 
ments in his bills, which show a marked 
increase in the quantity of provisions 
since the advent of the curious machine. 
At the same time the unfortunate young 
people are made partakers of all the 
enthusiastic pleasure in the sport, which 
the dite and more blessed of their fel- 
lows enjoy. 

At present the boys are more favored 
than the girls inasmuch as, once a week, 
they make a Zournée through Paris parks 
and drives, while the girls are confined to 
the interior of the court with timid ex- 
cursions under the trees in front. This 
is owing to a question of dress, they 
say, which waits on the decisions of the 
“sightseers ” for solution. 

The girls ride on one or two tricycle 
tandems, on flat, even surfaces, guided 
by one who can see.and who takes great 
pains in turning to’ “slow up” and di- 
rect the others to lean toward the center 
of the curve she is about to make. 

The boys whisk off to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Avenue Victor Hugo, the Long- 
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champs square, the Ad/ée des Acacias, 
and even through the streets of the city 
itself, guided by their professor. The 
longer the course, the greater the pleas- 
ure, but it is never long enough to pre- 
vent regret at return from the brisk 
open-air ride which has given more thril- 
ling pleasure, the professors say, than it 
could have given to those who see. 

A machine such as described costs 
about three thousand francsin Paris. Al- 
though solidly joined together, so that 
“none can get away,” it can easily be 
separated into twos, threes or fours, to 
accommodate as many as wish to ride. 

A curious adjunct is the stationary 
bicycle of “four laps toa mile.” The 
big circular black and white mile-board 
in front of the two machines, with its 
great creeping hands, would, of course, 
be useless to the sightless “ practicers” 
but for an arrangement of gongs of dif- 
ferent sounds, so adjusted as to record 
the time to the ear in accord with the 
figures. 

It requires about six months to train 
the average blind pupil to a mastery of 
the tricky wheel. The time is remark- 
ably short, however, for mastering the 
real wheel after sufficient practice on the 
bicycle fixe. Confidence is the main 
thing toget. The girls are much more 
timid than the boys. 

All can learn, There has not been a 
case within the two years that could not 
be taught. When a pupil is not strong, 
the time is limited, that is ail. 

In two years but one accident has 
been recorded. Turning a sharp corner 
of the Bois, one day the nine valiants 
were literally mowed to the earth, and 
eighteen legs scrambled guideless to the 
vertical. It is safe to say that the 
adventure lost nothing in flavor in the 
telling, which lasted many days. 

In Paris as elsewhere, the bicycle or 
“bicyclette,” as the lovers of ette-isms 
and petite-isms are pleased to call it, is 
all the rage and has come to stay. 

Every journal has its column now de- 
voted to “véloce-sport.” The infatua- 
tion reigns supreme ; it is useless to say 
why or wherefore, or “1 do not like it.” 
The universality of its acceptance by a 
character of such pagan conservatism as 
the French, is cyclonic. The thin accept 
it to become fat; the heavy to become 
light and supple; the old to keep them 
young ; the young to reduce vitality. 

Besides being a distraction and a 

















THE BLIND PARISIANS A-WHEEL. 


health-measure, it is every day becom- 
ing more and more a practical means of 
transit. Messages are being sent and 
received by them. Grocers and express 
companies are coming to attach their 
baskets to noble wheels. Lawyers and 
business men are coming to find them 
invaluable, and secret and important 
missives are being sent whizzing over 
the billiard-table streets and boulevards, 
not even slowing up to look back mock- 
ery at the execrably slow travel and 
transmission methods of a city that lives 
for pleasure, not for business. 

The military courier even, may be 
seen going from camp to camp double- 
bent. At President Carnot’s funeral ar- 
rangements, the red breeches heretofore 
destined to noble horse-flesh, was seen 
astride of the noiseless wheel flying 
across the Place Hotel de Ville, the ker- 
nel of the sad day’s operations in Paris. 

And woman! 

The Bois de Boulogne has become a 
veritable bicyclette course, in which 
women play the most important part ; 
some indifferent to public gaze, some 
seeking expressly to attract it, and 
others by their choice of quiet hours 
showing a desire to avoid observation. 

It is daily becoming more and more 
difficult to discern the female in the 
groups of jolly bicycle riders. For the 
Frenchwoman does nothing by halves, 
and she does everything in character. 
She knows very well that there is neither 
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taste, fitness, grace, nor modesty in a 
union of dangling, flapping skirts and 
whirling wheels. 

Not overloaded with modesty by heri- 
tage or education, she adopts her bloom- 
ers, short skirts and even tight breeches, 
with the same débonnaire sang-froid 
that she does her ball-room train. 

The “bloomers,” “Turkish trousers” 
or “zouaves” are the most favored 
“skirts” on the Parisian bicycle drives. 
The “Bolero” jacket, shirt and tie, are 
common. The blouse and narrow leath- 
er belt are affected by many. The 
“man’s coat” to “stand around in” is 
universal. The hat is more often the 
sailor or street hat with pert wings, than 
the “shanter,” “derby” or “cap.” 

In one of the royal avenues of the Na- 
poleon chateau-park at St. Cloud, I met 
the daughter of an American millionaire 
clad entire in black-silk — bloomers, 
fastened above the knee, Wellington 
boots, full silk shirt-front, cravat, collar, 
and black sailor; her small, ungloved 
hand, half hidden in her breeches pocket, 
talking and laughing as easily with 
her gentleman escort as though clad in 
the robes of the strict Eugénie régime. 

One of the prettiest suits I have ever 
seen was on a girl standing on the back 
platform of an omnibus passing the 
classic Madeleine. It was shaded brown 
stockings, shoes, blouse and hat mo- 
lasses - brown; hat wings, skirt and 
bolero of the color of good cigars. 








THE SNOW-SHOERS. 


©) ‘the the fields, and far away. 


The earth grows bright as the dawning day. 


The earth lies glittering, calm and white 
In the passionless arms of the Northern night ; 
Lieth breathless and pale and still, 
While the moon steals up from the dreaming hill, 
Up from the dreaming hill, to lay 
The tender touch of each pallid ray 
Over the fields, and far away. 


Over the fields, and far away, 

We will follow the fugitive flight of Day! 
Our shadows shall faint at our tireless tread, 
Till the moon at her zenith rides o’erhead ! 
The pathless march of our measured stride 
Shall carry us over the voiceless tide 

Of the white-robed river ; o’er bank and brae, 
Drifted deep by the storm’s wild play, 

Over the fields’and far away ! 


Over the fields from far away 

There 1s time to linger, and time to say 

The love that grew as our pulses glowed, 
When over the world of white we strode. 

For the night, and the light of the fine moon 


Seem warm as the tropic breath of 
And the love that longeth, yet broo 


une ; 
s delay, 


Reapeth regret when dawns the day 
Over the fields from far away ! 


Charles Gordon Rogers. 
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In Four Parts. 


USHING the 
P door roughly 
ajar, Geoffrey 
entered the 
Turner cabin unan- 
nounced. Lina was 
alone; she had re- 
moved her bonnet 
and was lying back 
in the armchair 
iooking so white 
and miserable that 
he felt disarmed. 

“What is amiss ?” 
he asked, seating 
himself near her. 

“Naught that I 
know of,” she replied, indifferently. 

“You were so pale that my mind 
misgave me; I thought perchance——” 

“T am but wearied with the heat.” 

He waited a moment and then said 
slowly: “You were speaking with 
Percy Lynn just now.” 

“ Yes ; he came to the door with me.” 
Her voice was infinitely weary. 

“How long, Mistress Lina, have you 
known him, and how chanced it that 
you met him ?” 

“Methinks it was the day after my 
coming. He killed a snake that had 
crawled quite close to me on the wharf 
— Iwas terribly frightened — afterward 
we fell to talking.” 

He frowned. “What— what do you 
talk of ?” 

Her face had been toward the window 
so that he caught but a meager view of 
her profile, but she turned now and 
answered impatiently: “Truly, I could 
not remember all that we say to each 
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other if I tried, and just at the present 
moment I have no fancy for trying.” 

“You find him agreeable ?” 

“T find him most agreeable.” 

He winced perceptibly. “ Well, Mis- 
tress Lina, ’tis my wish that you talk 
with him no more.” 

“ And why, I pray you? 
and entertaining.” 

“T have good reason for what I am 
saying, and I do not choose that he 
shall be seen in your company.” 

“You were not so set against my 
being seen with Master David Thomp- 
son.” 

“That were adifferent matter. David 
is honest and well-meaning; this fel- 
” and Geoffrey scoured his mem- 
ory for some of Percy’s least objection- 
able traits—‘this fellow is idle and 
shiftless; a strife brewer; a man who 
never pays his debts ; who * 

“Tt is enough, I understand,” she an- 
swered, angrily. ‘Had I elected to 
marry David you were certain of your 
bargain, sure of no loss; but the risk is 
too great if my fancy turn to Master 
Lynn; he has naught to pay the price 
you put upon me!” 

The words were needlessly cruél, she 
felt that even as she uttered them, but 
her sense of thralldom to this man 
grated on her pride and turned all 
gentleness to prejudice. The note of 
command in his voice was the one thing 
necessary to break down the restraint 
she would otherwise have imposed upon 
herself. 

His face flushed hotly and he stood 
up; but at that moment Sarah came 
bustling in: “So, there you be, Geof- 


He is civil 





* Synopsis oF Part I.—(OutinG for December.)—Arrival in Jamestown (about 1620) of a ship 


from England, bringing a number of girls as prospective wives for the colonists, among 


them 





Lina West, an orphan, hurried out of England by an aunt, in whose daughter’s matrimonial 
light she stood. A planter, Geoffrey Dale, pays her fare and becomes thereby entitled to her 
first refusal. The good-natured acerbity of the captain, Long, with whom she came, provoked 
Lina into the belief that Geoffrey owned her, wz¢/y nz//y, and Lina, who is hot tempered 
and impulsive, warmly resents the supposed tyranny of his well-meant approaches. Geoffrey, 
therefore, places hér 1n the care of Dame Turner, who befriends the girl because of her excellent 
traits, endeavoring all the while to turn her fancy in favor of Geoffrey. 

Synopsis oF Part II.—(OutTING or fs oc onseN fancying Lina to show preferences 
for one of his worthy neighbors, David Thompson, gives David leave to approach her. But Lina 


interprets Geoffrey as desirous of making a profit out of his investment in her passage money, 
and, in resentment, accepts the flattering advances of worthless Percy Lynn. 
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frey; *twas in my mind that you would 
be coming to dinner, and I bade Lina 
lay another plate. I doubt not you 
sniffed up a suspicion I had made a 
game pie. Never you fear, I shall 
teach Lina to make it for thee,” she 
cried, laughing. “Sit thee down, lad; 
sit thee down and be patient, the pie is 
browning finely.” 

“Tam not at all impatient, Mistress 
Turner.” 

“ Heard you ever a sweeter voice than 
Lina’s? and saw you how all the men 
looked at her this morning? You must 
hurry things up, Geoffrey; a girl like 
that isn’t likely to lack lovers in this 
country of men folk.” 

“T lacked them notin the home coun- 
try,” said the girl, hotly. 

“ Aye, but they were not such men as 
ours, else you had bided there and mar- 
ried one of them,” said Sarah, looking 
back from the door, a merry twinkle in 
her eyes. 

“T have seen none finer here,” an- 
swered Lina, preparing to follow her, 
but Geoffrey was too quick for her. 

“Stay!” he cried, catching her arm 
almost fiercely ; “those lovers in Eng- 
land—cared you for them ?” 

“How many men, think you, a woman 
can love at once?” she answered, flip- 
pantly, although her arm ached in his 
grasp. 

“Do not trifle with me,” he said, 
hoarsely ; “was there among them one 
whom you loved? Answer me—truth- 
fully.” 

His eyes compelled her to be candid : 
“Nay ; methinks I shall never love a 
man like that,” and snatching her arm 
from his hold she ran swiftly from the 
room. 

The next day the good ship turned 
her prow toward England, and Master 
Long had heard no word from Geoffrey 
of Lina’s return voyage. 

As the vessel dropped down the river 
she realized that the last link to the old 
life was slipping away. She forgot the 
bitterness of that life, Rachel’s altered 
looks and her aunt’s ceaseless nagging, 
forgot everything but Silas and the 
children, and with her face in her apron 
she sat on the wharf and sobbed out her 
loneliness. Geoffrey, watching the slight 
body shaken by the intensity of emotion, 
reproached himself that he had not sent 
her back, and yet was glad that the 
chance for doing so had gone by for 
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good. Not until that very morning had 
his decision been finally reached. 

On shipboard Lina had been quite a 
favorite, and many of her fellow-voy- 
agers, now the newly-married women 
of the colony, came to the Turner cot- 
tage to renew their former friendship. 
Some were inclined to be homesick, but 
the majority, considering they had but 
fulfilled the purpose for which they had 
come to America, were content, many 
even happy. They told Lina with great 
frankness their opinions concerning their 
husbands, and advised her to marry 
Geoffrey ; he was well spoken of and 
one of the best looking men in the 
colony ; and Jane, in her blunt way, sug- 
gested that the Turners would soon be 
getting weary of entertaining her. 
Others laughed and hinted that per- 
chance her fancy had turned elsewhere, 
for Percy’s movements had not escaped 
notice. 

Geoffrey was rarely at the Turner 
cottage, fearing to thrust himself too 
much upon Lina’s notice. He hoped 
that as she grew accustomed to her new 
surroundings her aversion to himself 
would fade away. Then he would ask 
her to marry him, and when she was his 
wife he would be very kind and gentle, 
and by-and-by she would come to love 
him, and earth would be Paradise. “If 
only I knew the arts by which men woo 
women,” he said regretfully, thinking of 
Percy Lynn’s known capacity for com- 
pliments and fine words, and cursing 
his own blunt speech and timid silences. 
Often since the announcement of the 
coming of these women he had asked 
himself, as he hoed his tobacco or 
rocked in his fishing-boat on the breast 
of the river, what love was like? His 
rebellious fancy told him that it was 
something more than the prosaic prefer- 
ence with which the few married peo- 
ple of the colony regarded each other, 
but just wherein the difference lay he 
could not explain. 

“Had you never a sweetheart in the 
home country ?” Sarah asked, in reply to 
aquestion he put toher. And Geoffrey, 
going over in his mind those vanished 
days, failed to recall one lass whom his 
heart had yearned after above all 
others. They had had but few young 
neighbors at the Devonshire farm, and 
his life had been peculiarly lonely ; 
but he had not realized this until the 
advent of his stepfather, and then had 
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followed the quarrel and his secret de- 
parture for America; so he had had 
small opportunity to learn the ways of 
Cupid’s world. 

Now, however, a new light had 
dawned upon him; there was no longer 
any room for doubt, any need to ques- 
tion; it all seemed as natural and as 
beautiful as the opening of a flower in 
Maytime. So suddenly and so swiftly 
had love come to his heart that he had 
not paused to analyze or give it a name. 
He only knew that this girl, whose ex- 
istence was unknown to him so short a 
time before, now held his happiness in 
her keeping ; that the sound of her voice 
went to his brain like wine, and 
the accidental touch of her hand or her 
dress sent his blood in a mad race 
through its channels. It was only by a 
masterful effort of his will that he 
crushed back the mad jealousy in his 
heart when, at the merry-makings over 
the new marriages, he saw _ her 
apparently merry and happy with 


others and coldly indifferent toward ~ 


himself. There were times when his 
great fists ached to strike down those of 
his companions whom her fancy singled 
out. But pride was as strong as love ; 
he would not be made a laughing-stock ; 
the gossips of the village should not 
make sport of his disappointment and 
jeer at his pain. And so completely 
did he master his emotions in their 
presence that there were many who 
believed him entirely indifferent to her, 
and that he had chosen her out of 
caprice or elseas ameansof gain. And 
the busybodies among them were not 
slow in imparting their views to Lina. 
But if Geoffrey kept out of the way 
during those days, Percy scrupled not 
to avail himself of the other’s absence, 
and partly in defiance of Geoffrey, partly 
because he seemed so in touch with 
her every mood, Lina let him linger 
about her, listening with averted face to 
the love-making that had crept into his 
talk. Scarcely a day went by that he 
did not see her for a few moments going 
errands for Sarah, picking berries with 
Jane and Patience on the borders of the 
meadow, or sitting on the door-step in 
the faint, cool moonlight ; and mingled 
with his proffered friendship and gentle 
sympathy was ever some word, some 
hint dropped with seeming carelessness, 
tending to keep alive her resentment 
against Geoffrey. They were seen 
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speaking together many times, and fin- 
ally it began to be whispered about that 
Geoffrey Dale had best look more care- 
fully to his rights. And David, hearing 
the whispers and seeing how Geoffrey’s 
heart was set upon her, grew daily more 
uneasy about his friend’s success and 
happiness, and yet hesitated to give him 
further warning. 

Those were trying days for Lina. She 
was scarcely more than a child in age or 
in experience, and to her distorted 
imagination, resentful and sorrowful as 
she was, all things seemed awry. In 
the sleepless hours of the night scraps 
of gossip came back to her; she thought 
over Percy’s veiled assertions, re- 
proached him for uttering them, hated 
herself for listening, and yet was un- 
able to combat their subtle reasoning. 
Geoffrey was entirely indifferent to her. 
Of that she was convinced by his ab- 
sences, his silence in regard to her future, 
and a hundred other smaller reasons, 
which only a biased fancy could have 
conceived. What her fate was to be 
she could not fathom. Whether Geoffrey 
would finally dispose of her to one of his 
comrades, or failing that,marry her him- 
self ; how could she guess? All hope 
of obtaining work and thus being able 
to take the future into her own hands 
had vanished, and she must drift with 
the tide and wait for its ebb. Sometimes 
in her despair she even asked herself if 
she had done well to turn David away, 
and many times her thoughts went back 
to the old London life and to Silas. An 
indefinite plan began to shape itself in 
her mind of slipping away on one of the 
ships that traded at the wharf and es- 
caping to England. But she had no 
money and the shipmasters were hard 
and exacting, and she feared to approach 
them and ask a favor. Besides, she 
knew not whom she could trust. Should 
Master Long ever come back she would 
not be afraid of him, for he was kind 
despite his brusque ways; and she be- 
gan to listen eagerly for news of his 
next voyage, though she knew he had 
scarce reached England again. 

And so the weeks came and went, 
and other Sundays, great amber beads, 
were slipped on Time’s rosary. 

Some of the talk concerning Lina 
and Percy at last drifted to Geoffrey, and 
one Monday evening when his work was 
done he ate his supper and dressed 
himself with unusual care, thinking to 
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go and talk with her. As he caught 
the latchet of his shoe he paused sud- 
denly, struck by a new thought: how 
passing strange it was that in this wild 
country he should be arraying himself 
to go a-wooing. A-wooing —the word 
pleased his fancy, and he said it once 
more as he belted in his short coat and 
burnished his buckles; repeated it soft- 
ly and smilingly as he bent his steps 
toward the Turner cottage, greatly 
perplexed as to what he should say 
when once he was there. 

Where the path met another he came 
suddenly face to face with Percy Lynn. 
Involuntarily the two men _ stopped, 
each guessing the other's destination, 
and Percy flinched somewhat at sight 
of the gun in Geoffrey’s hand and the 
anger that flashed into his face. 

“Tt has been many months since you 
and I had speech together,” said Geof- 
frey at last; “but I have somewhat to 
say to younow. Mistress Lina West is 
my property; ‘tis my purpose to make 
her my wife and I do not choose that 
you shall bear her company when she 
walks abroad, or hold any converse 
with her.” 

“In the 
you? | 
words !” 

“You will have small ado to guess 
it,” answered the other contemptuously. 
“Keep away from her, an you value 
your safety.” 

“And if so be that I refuse? The lass 
cares not a rag for you,” Percy said, 
doggedly. 

Geoffrey’s gray eyes were hard and 
cold as steel as he tapped his gun, say- 
ing: “An you refuse, ¢/zs will force you. 
And hark you, ’tis no affair of yours 
whom she likes or dislikes. Stand 
aside.” 

And leaving Percy sullen and silent 
where the paths crossed, he passed on 
with great strides toward the cottage. 

The interview had stirred him 
strangely; he was too angry and excit- 
ed to meet Lina just yet, and so sat 
down on the step until he should be 
calmer, leaning his gun against the 
house. And as he sat thus the twilight 
faded, the stars looked at him shyly, 
winking their little curious eyes, and 
the bright crescent with the dim out- 
line of the pale sphere nestling in its 
concave heart came softly up over the 
trees. The shrill tenor of the cicada, 


devil’s name what mean 
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the far-off bass of the frogs and all the 
multitudinous droning voices of the 
night came on the breeze that fanned 
his cheek. They lulled him into peace, 
and but for the haunting dread that 
Lina’s fancy might have been caught 
by the pleasing veneer of this man 
whom he knew to be a coward and a 
cheat, he would have been happy sit- 
ting there under the same roof which 
sheltered her, hearing the homely house- 
hold sounds through the closed door. 
Presently Sarah’s voice, high and harsh 
and accompanied by the monotonous 
bumping of a chair without rockers, 
began a slow, dirge-like wail that made 
Geoffrey frown impatiently. At the 
second verse her husband joined her, 
his voice loud and blatant without one 
ring of music in it; but he stumbled 
on, now ahead, now behind, feeling for 
the tune as a blind man might fumble 
for that which he has no hope of find- 
ing ; and the ceaseless thumping of the 
chairs added to the uproar. 

Suddenly the door flew open and 
Lina came out, putting her hands to 
her ears with a little gesture of dismay, 
and Geoffrey laughed as she drew near. 
She started on seeing him, and then 
whispered, without removing her hands : 

“ Heard you ever the like? They are 
putting the children to sleep, though 
for the life of me I see not how the poor 
babes keep their eyes shut with that din 
in their ears.” 

“ Perchance they go to sleep in self- 
defense—to be rid of it all,” he said, still 
laughing. “Stay, I will close the door 
and deaden the sound.” 

He closed the door she had left ajar, 
and coming back sat down beside her. 
Her mood was so much more gracious 
than he had ever found it that he 
forbore to speak of Percy lest he ruffle 
the calm. So they sat there talking 
in a subdued, desultory way about 
the weather, the beauty of the night, 
the sermon of yesterday and anything 
else that came to mind. At least, he 
talked; she listened passively, answer- 
ing now and then with a nod or a mono- 
syllable. As she sat thus with her eyes 
on the stars, her hands clasped loosely 
in her lap, and all the color bleached out 
of her face and dress by the white 
moonlight, she seemed so ethereal, so 
apart from the things about, that Geof- 
frey was awed, and unconsciously drop- 
ped his voice to a whisper. He dared 
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not touch her hand, but in the half dark- 
ness his fingers closed surreptitiously 
over a fold of her dress, and the thin 
fabric seemed to pulse with life. By an 
almost imperceptible movement he had 
drawn so close to her that he caught the 
fragrance of a flower in her hair. Had 
she but looked at.him he felt that he 
could have poured out to her the pas- 
sion of his heart ; but she leaned against 
the angle of the house, silent, inert, un- 
mindful. 

The din in the house had gradually 
died away, and after awhile the door 
opened and Daniel Turner came out, 
dragging achair behind him. Having 
placed it in its accustomed spot on the 
far side of the entry, he sat down heav- 
ily and tipped it back against the wall. 

“Ts that you, Geoffrey? Glad to see 
you, man ; how fared your work to-day ? 
Mistress Lina, you have not lighted my 
pipe to-night.” 

“ Nay, you could not smoke and sing 
at the same time ; the pipe would have 
hurt the music.” She laughed as she 
stood up, glancing archly at Geoffrey. 

He watched her reach down the pipe 
and tobacco pouch from their shelf and 
then bring a light from the kitchen fire, 
wondering if she would ever perform 
these kindly acts for him with such a 
cheerful grace. 

“ You see, Geoffrey,” said Daniel, be- 
tween the first whiffs, “she is spoiling 
the old man. Verily, I know not how 
we shall get on without her when you 
take her from us.” 

There was a homely courtesy in the 
words pleasing to hear, and yet Geoffrey 
wished the old man had not spoken ; for 
Lina, who had resumed her seat on the 
step, shivered a little and moved away 
from him. The two men fell to talking 
of the tobacco crop, of the increasing 
demand for the weed by European mer- 
chantmen, and speculating as to wheth- 
er this year’s yield would exceed that of 
last. But Daniel was weary, perchance 
with the day’s labor, perchance with 
that long chase over the hills and dales 
of sound for the ever-fleeting tune to 
his wife’s cradle hymn. Gradually his 


sentences grew fewer and more discon- 
nected, and yielding, finally, to the sed- 
ative influences about him, he dropped 
to sleep, snoring loudly. 

The long silence that fell between 
Lina and Geoffrey began to grow op- 
pressive; at last he broke it, saying 
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with some hesitation: “I was grieved 
to see how you wept the day Master 
Long took his ship away. Did you de- 
sire so much to return to your home?” 

Her lips quivered and tears sprang 
into her eyes. “Home? I have no 
home!” 

“ Nay, lass, you need say that never 
again,” he cried, quickly ; “‘ you have but 
to say the word and my home will be 
yours—yours always.” 

Even in the semi-light he saw the 
flush that crept into her face and the 
pallor that succeeded it. “I meant not 
to suggest anything like that,” she said, 
hastily. 

“But, Lina “ 

“ Stay ; let us sayno more of it. "Tis 
growing late.” She stood up and he 
followed her example, sighing as he 
did so. 

“ Well, lass, I am sorry you will not 
let me speak my mind. But there is 
something else I would talk with you 
about.” 

“T pray you say it quickly.” 

“Percy Lynn, you have spoken with 
him again ?” 

“ Aye, many times.” 

“Said I not that I did not choose you 
should do so?” 

“Truly, you did, but I am not a child 
to render blind obedience to your com- 
mands; I deny your right to give me 
orders.” 

“ But the right is mine,” he cried, an- 
grily ; “ you belong to me, for did I not 
pay for you with the fruit of my labor? 
An it please me, I shall take you for my 
wife ; so it behooves me to keep you 
from harm and from bad friends.” 

“And I pray you on what ground 
would Percy Lynn be so bad a friend ?” 

“On many, Mistress. First, he is not 
an honest man—I know, because we 
are from the same part of England. 
He was the ’Squire’s son, but he could 
not bide at home because of his evil 
ways, and his folks sent him here to 
hide the shame of a mean act of cheat- 
ing, the likes of which would disgrace 
any man. All Devonshire knew of his 
sin. For the second reason, ask Dame 
Turner to tell you of Martha Miller.” 

Daniel stirred uneasily in his sleep. 

Without a word Lina crossed the pas- 
sage, and, entering the room beyond, 
closed the door behind her. 

The next morning as she stood ia the 
passage-way, spinning on Sarah's big 




















wheel, Percy Lynn paused at the en- 
trance and told her half angrily, half 
appealingly, that Geoffrey had threat- 
ened him with violence if he did not 
keep away from her. 

that be a true word,” called 
her seat just inside the 


“An 
Sarah from 





‘©AN YOU REFUSE, THIS WILL FORCE YOU.” 


kitchen door, “ you had best find an- 
other path home than by my door. 
Geoffrey Dale’s gun takes exceeding 
good aim when it is pointed the right 
way.” 

Percy lingered a long time talking to 
Lina in half whispers. Sarah had no 
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scruples against listening, but strain her 
ears as she might she caught but little 
beyond a few disconnected words and 
the beseeching tone of his voice. The 
girl’s face was hidden as she leaned 
against the wheel, so that the older 
woman could not guess what effect his 
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pleading was having upon her; but she 
noticed that the tiny cloth gaiter tapped 
the floorimpatiently. At last as he went 
his way she looked after him scornfully. 

“Tn truth, Lina, I trust your fancy sets 
not toward that fellow ; why, he has had 
dyspepsia these ten years, and to my 
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mind no greater trial could come toa 
woman who knows her business than 
cooking for aman who is always disa- 
greeing with his food.” 

“Tell me of him and Martha Miller,” 
begged Lina of her 
good friend. 

“Has Percy been 
saying aught of her 
to you?” queried 
Sarah. 

“ Nay, ’twas Mas- 
ter Dale who bade 
me ask you.” 

Sarah opened her 
eyes wide for an 
instant. “I have no 
stomach for talking 
behind folks’ backs, 
even though they 
be dead,” she said 
at last, glancing 
cautiously over her 
shoulder. “Martha 
Miller was a poor 
orphan girl who, be- 
cause of the home he 
promised her, mar- 
ried an old farmer 
who was coming to 
the new country in 
the same ship with 


us. I had my mis- CAME OUT.’ 
givings about the 


match from the first ; she was so young 
and handsome, and he old enough 
for her father. But for a time after we 
landed things went smooth enough, and 
I began to think I had misjudged them, 
when one day he turned her from his 
door and declared he had done with her. 
He gave no reasons and he named no 
names, and so ’twas never known for 
sure; but folk generally believed that 
Percy Lynn, with his handsome face 
and smooth tongue, had been the cause 
of strife. I always doubted it myself, 
knowing Tom Miller asI did. It takes 
something more like an angel than a 
plain woman to live peaceably with a 
man who has neither religion nor diges- 
tion. Geoffrey was always set against 
Percy, however, and so counted him to 
blame.” 

*“ And Martha, what of her?” 

“T brought her home with me, having 
known her mother across seas; but she 
died within the month, poor thing. To 
this day Geoffrey lays her death at 
Percy’s door ; but for my part I always 





**SUDDENLY THE DOOR FLEW OPEN AND LINA 
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said that it was pleurisy and Tom Mil- 
ler’s weak stomach that killed her.” 
The girl left the wheel and taking 
the old woman’s hard, red cheeks be- 
tween her palms kissed her impulsively. 
“Thou art a good 
woman, Sarah, and 
God will bless you!” 
“Nay, nay; I did 
but my duty,” an- 
swered Sarah, beam- 
ing with pleasure at 
the warm caress. 
“Dearie, dearie, 
could I but see your 
face dimple like that 


for Geoffrey, my 
mind would be at 
rest.” 

* * * 


The thread on the 
spindle snapped 
again and again that 
morning as Lina 
went over in her 
mind the story of 
Percy’s wrong do- 
ing; and the next 
day she met him 
face to face and 
passed, giving him 
no greeting: “Not, 
(p. 371.) however, because of 

Geoffrey Dale’s bid- 
ding,” she told herself proudly. 

But Percy was not so easily shaken 
off. His fancy had been genuinely 
trapped by Lina’s pretty face, his ani- 
mosity aroused by Geoffrey’s threats, so 
more than once he intercepted her as 
she came and went on Sarah’s errands, 
pleading fruitlessly to know the cause 
of her coldness. 

“T know ’tis Dale’s selfish work,” he 
cried one day, standing before her in the 
narrow woodland path as she returned 
from carrying Daniel’s dinner to the 
field; “but I'll not be thwarted thus, 
made a jest of by the whole settlement! 
And what has come to you, my fine 
Mistress, that you are suddenly so do- 
cile, so obedient to his whims—you 
who so lately scoffed at his authority ?” 

To pass was impossible, since the 
underbrush grew close to the road, 
but at least she would not talk with 
him; and so with her lips pressed tight- 
ly together she looked beyond him to 
where the slit of pale sky seemed to 
close the forest aisle with its blue 
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‘MISTRESS LINA, YOU HAVE NOT LIGHTED MY PIPE TO-NIGHT.” (2. 772) 





